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SECTIONS AND NATION 
By FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER 


E are apt to think of the United States as 
we might think of some one of the nations of 
the Old World, but the area of the Union is 
almost that of all Europe, and this vast 

country is gradually becoming aware that its problems 


and its difficulties are not altogether unlike those of Europe 
as a whole. 

It may readily be admitted that bigness is not greatness. 
But room for population and ample resources for develop- 
ment are important in the life of all nations. Eng!and, France, 
and Italy could be placed within the boundaries of the old 
thirteen States along the Atlantic coast, with which this 
nation began. The Middle West (the North Central States) 
could find room for all the European powers which joined 
Germany in her efforts to conquer Europe. 

So considered, the American section takes on a new im- 
portance and a new dignity. The various sections of which 
this country is composed, are thus seen as potential nations. 
We are led to wonder why the United States did not in fact 
become another Europe, by what processes we retain our 
national unity. The imagination stirs at the possibilities of 
the future when these sections shall be fully matured and 
populated to the extent of the nations of the Old World. 
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We must also remember that each of the sections of this 
continental nation— New England, the Middle States, 
the Southeast, the Southwest, the Middle West, the Moun. 
tain and Plains States, the Pacific Coast — has its own spe- 
cial geographical qualities, its own resources and economic 

capacities, and its own rival interests, partly determined in 
the days when the geological foundations were laid down. 

In some ways, in respect to problems of common action, 
we are like what a United States of Europe would be. It is 
true that the differences are not by any manner of means so 
marked here as in Europe. There are not in the United States 
the historic memories of so many national wrongs and wars, 
nor what Gilbert Murray calls the “Satanic spirit” of reli- 
ance upon force. There is not here the variety of language 
and race nor the sharp contrast in cultural types; there has 
not been the same bitterness of class conflicts; nor the same 
pressure of economic need, inducing the various regions to 
seek by arms to acquire the means of subsistence, the con- 
trol of natural resources. The burden of history does not so 
weigh upon America. The section does not embody the 
racial and national feeling of the European state, its impulse 
to preserve its identity by aggression conceived of as self- 
defense. But there is, nevertheless, a faint resemblance. 

The American section may be likened to the shadowy 
image of the European nation, to the European state de- 
natured of its toxic qualities. In the relations of European 
nations with each other, making due allowance for the deep 
differences, we may find means of understanding some of 
our own problems. Perhaps, even, we may find in our han- 
dling of such problems suggestions of a better way for Europe. 

The geographer Ratzel once remarked, with a character- 
istic German accent, that “Europe and Australia really 
have room enough for but one great power.” He did not 
sufficiently consider that the one great power might be like 
the United States of America, a federative power. Nor is it 
certain that the leagues of Europe may not grow into 4 
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United States of Europe — certainly a more hopeful out- 
look for liberty and civilization than the triumph of a state 
like Imperial Germany or Russia. 

In a recent book on the “‘Geography of History,” Brunhes 
and Vallaux, arguing against the League of Nations, reached 
the conclusion that Europe must organize in groups of 
leagues. “In order to form an organism as strong and rich 
as possible,” say these French geographers, “the countries 
must co-operate in groups to the end that they may include 
within their federated territories the whole range of natural 
resources and manufactured products demanded by the 
srowing complexity of social life.” 
~ The United States of America has reached a similar result 
for its continental spaces by the peaceful process of settle- 
ment of new geographic provinces in the West, a process 
which in Europe would be called “colonization.” We have 
organized these new lands as territories and then admitted 
them as equal States in a common Union. We have no re- 
gional customs boundaries to check interstate commerce. 
We have a system of free trade over an area as large as all 
Europe. We regulate interstate commerce from a single 
centre, while we recognize separate sectional interests and 
needs. We legislate instead of going to war. 

A leading French statesman, M. Tardieu, said not long 
ago in the French Chamber of Deputies that “it was im- 
mensely difficult for America to understand the psychological 
state of Europe, its national passions and the moral force of 
the memories which centuries of bloody struggle had left 
behind.” “But France,” he added, “knew these things.” 
Over a century ago a French Minister to the United States 
said to his government, “An American is the born enemy 
of all European peoples.” 

Of course, this is not true. But it is true that an American 
is the born enemy of the European system of international 
relationships, and that he does sometimes find it hard to 


understand the European psychology. No small portion of 
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the American people fled to the New World to escape the 
European system, and the explanation of our lack of sym- 
pathy with the methods and the fundamental assumptions 
of continental Europe lies in large measure in the different 
course which the sections of the Union ran as compared with 
the nations of Europe. We substituted the system of a sec- 
tional union and legislative adjustment for the settlement by 
the sword. We learned how to discuss, how to concede, and 
how to adjust differences, how to combine a loyalty to parties 
which ran across sectional lines, with loyalty to local interests, 
Like an elastic band, the common national feeling and party 
ties draw sections together, but at the same time yield in 
some measure to sectional interests when these are gravely 
threatened. 

The one tragic exception in America to the unifying in- 
fluence of parties and a common legislative body lies in the 
Civil War, when parties did become sectional. But perhaps 
no more difficult test of peaceful methods of adjustment 
could arise than that between a slave society and a free so- 
ciety. After that war, peaceful sectional relationships re- 
turned even though an almost solid, but patriotic, South has 
persisted for over half a century. Nor is it certain that the 
Civil War was inevitable. Probably the majority of Ameri- 
cans, North as well as South, preferred a different solution 
and were astonished when secession was followed by war 
instead of by a reconciliation of differences. 

By comparing the relation of the different nations of 
Europe with each other, we have the means of examining 
both the European and the American situation and of better 
understanding the real meaning of what has been in progress 
and what appears to be likely to influence the development 
of the United States. 

If, for example, we describe the way in which the sections 
of the Atlantic seaboard have dealt with those of the interior 
of the United States in such terms as “colonization,” 
“spheres of influence,” “hinterlands,” American history 
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takes on a new meaning. The formation of our great zones 
of population by interstate migration to the West, such 
as the New York-New England zone, and the Southern 
zone, extending from the Atlantic across the Mississippi, 
stands out in a clearer light. When we think of the Missouri 
Compromise, the Compromise of 1850, the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act, as steps in the marking off of spheres of influence and 
the assignment of mandates, we find a new meaning in the 
rivalry between the slaveholding and non-slaveholding sec- 
tions of the United States. We see a resemblance to what has 
gone on in the Old World. If we express sectional contests 
in national party conventions and in the federal House and 
Senate in such European phrases as “diplomatic congresses,” 
“ententes,” “alliances,” and attempts at “ balance of power,” 
we shall not go altogether wrong in the description of what 
actually occurs, and we shall find that the rival sections of 
the United States have played parts not entirely different 
from those played by European states. But there was a 
common legislative body, as well as national parties, which 
brought sections together. 

Is it not clear that if Europe could have followed a similar 
course, substituting for wars and sinister combinations be- 
tween nations the American device of continental parties 
and legislation, “woeful Europe,” as William Penn called 
it, would have run a course better suited to the preservation 
of civilization and the peace of the world? If it be said that 
such a solution is inconceivable in Europe, we must recall 
that, in spite of the sharp contrast between the American 
section and the European nation, there have been diplomatic 
congresses which attempted to deal with Europe as a whole, 
there have been great gatherings at the Hague to impose a 
system of international law, there are European inter- 
national labor congresses. There is actually the League of 
Nations which, however imperfect, has in it the possibilities 
of development. 

The results of the great war have burned deeply into 
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European consciousness the need of some better way of 
conducting the common enterprise of Europe than by the 
appeal to the sword. In spite of all the fundamental difficul. 
ties which the conferences at Genoa and the Hague have 
revealed, we can see in these gatherings the hopeful begin. 
nings of a new age as well as the discouraging persistence of 
an old order of things. Europe might at least form an as- 
sembly, representing the people rather than the diplomats, 
and empowered to pass resolutions expressive of public 
opinion. Such recommendations and resolutions might ulti- 
mately take the form of law. However this may be, the 
difficulties which exhibit themselves in Europe only empha- 
size the good fortune of the United States in dealing with 
its similar area. They help us to understand ourselves and 
our problems. 

Bertrand Russell in a contemporaneous article insists 
that the small states of Europe will have to be forced, if 
necessary, to concede free trade and freedom of intercourse 
between one another and between neighboring great powers. 
“Gradually, if Europe is to survive,” he says, ‘‘it will have 
to develop a central government controlling its international 
relations. If it cannot do this, it will become, and will de- 
serve to become, the slave of the United States. . . . The 
time when the history of the world was made in Europe is 
past. America and Russia are the great independent powers 
of the present day.” These words are, of course, the utter- 
ance of a socialist and internationalist and of a writer who 
with a strange European blindness is alarmed at the prospect 
of America’s becoming the next great imperialistic power 
and mistress of the world. But they show the contrast be- 
tween European and American experience. 

We in America are in reality a federation of sections rather 
than of States. State sovereignty was never influential 
except as a constitutional shield for the section. In political 
matters the States act in groups rather than as individual 
members of the Union. They act in sections and are respon- 
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sive to the respective interests and ideals of these sections. 
They have their sectional leaders, who in Congress and in 
party conventions voice the attitude of the section and 
confer and compromise their differences, or form sectional 
combinations to achieve a national policy and position. 
Party policy and congressional legislation emerge from a 
process of sectional contests and sectional bargainings. 
Legislation is almost never the result of purely national or 
purely sectional considerations. It is the result of sectional 
adjustments to meet national needs. For the most part such 
adjustments take place in the formative stages of bills, in 
the committee rooms, and in the process of framing the 
measures by amendments. It is in these stages that the bill 
is most easily affected by sectional interests. The vote on 
the third reading of the bill affords opportunity for dissent; 
but after the completion of the measure, party discipline and 
party loyalty assert themselves and, in spite of discontent, 
usually furnish the necessary votes to pass the measure. 

Even final votes in the Congress of the United States both 
in the Senate and the House upon important matters are, 
as President Lowell has demonstrated, far less frequently 
by parties than is ordinarily supposed. But if we proceed a 
step further and, instead of taking account of congressional 
majorities by totals and reckoning the votes by party affil- 
lation, we arrange those votes by sections and place the 
result on a map of the United States, we shall be aston- 
ished at how much is concealed by the mere alphabetical or 
party record. Under the drawing-pen, as vote after vote by 
congressional districts is recorded on the map, they gradu- 
ally arrange themselves to show the outlines of contending 
sections. The areas of great geographic provinces are revealed 
by the map of votes. 

Of course, in the maps it will often be shown that some 
single party dominates a whole section, as so often occurs in 
the case of New England or the South. But again and again 
in the construction of bills and in elections, party ties are 
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broken, and the Republicans, for example, divide into sec. 
tional wings, composed of a conservative New England and 
Middle State area, a divided and mediating Old Northwest 
(lying between the Great Lakes and the Ohio River), and a 
radical trans-Mississippi Middle West, voting in exact oppo. 
sition to the Northeast and sometimes in alliance with the 
Democratic South. 

From colonial days to the Civil War, the conscious and 
avowed policies of the leading statesmen rested on the neces- 
sity of considering the conflicting interests of the various 
sections and sectional wings and adjusting them by bargains, 
compromises, and arrangements for balance of power in 
congressional legislation. It is, however, impossible here 
even to sketch the evidences of the persistent sectionalism 
in party contests and congressional legislation in American 
history. The more the reader will probe into the distribution 
of votes and the utterances of statesmen and editors, the 
more he will see that sectionalism was the dominant influ- 
ence in shaping our political history upon all important 
measures—not the sectionalism of North and South alone, 
but a much more complex thing, a sectionalism also of East 
and West, and of East North Central and West North 
Central States, shifting as economic and social conditions 
changed, but persistently different from the East. 

Since the Civil War, although by the march of settlement 
to the West new sections have been added, all the impor- 
tant political contests have revealed the same interplay of 
section with section. The sectional wings of the Republican 
party in the ’seventies exhibited a New England ultra- 
conservative; a Middle Atlantic transitional and divided; a 
North Central for free silver. In the later eighties the East 
North Central division divided and finally joined the North 
Atlantic States against free silver, but swung to the side of 
the West North Central group on the question of terminat- 
ing the Silver Purchase Act. It was a mediating section 
with a balance of power, but responsive to party discipline. 
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Problems of trust regulation, free silver, banking, tariff, 
and devices to secure popular government have led to sec- 
tional contests. Roosevelt’s “square deal’’ held the Eastern 
and Western wings of the Republicans together for a time, 
hut when President Taft after hesitation turned to the con- 
servative Eastern wing, insurgency followed, and the Middle 
West became, in his words, “enemy country.” The Western 
programme of primary elections, popular election of United 
States Senators, initiative, referendum, recall — all the de- 
vices for direct popular participation in government — 
resulted in a party rebellion which broke the power of the 
Speakership and overthrew the rule of the elder statesmen 
in the Senate. All these are familiar examples of the new 
forces. They found their strength in the Middle West and 
Pacific Coast, and finally made a split in the Republican 
party, resulting in the formation of the Progressives under 
Roosevelt. It is idle to think of these events in terms of rival 
leaders like La Follette, Cummins, Roosevelt, and Aldrich; 
Bryan, Cleveland, Hill, and Parker. Such leaders really led 
and some of them deeply influenced the strategy and tactics 
of the fighting; but their power to lead was based upon the 
rival sectional interests. It was not a “fight of the captains.”’ 
It cannot be explained in terms of personality alone, nor 
even primarily. 

Economic changes and the results of the Civil War had 
decreased the importance of the State in the nation and 
turned all interests towards the Federal Government. Some 
fifteen years ago one of the most distinguished of American 
publicists, Elihu Root, warned the States that “our whole 
life was crystallizing about national centres.”’ State Sover- 
eignty, upon which the political philosopher John Taylor had 
once relied to avoid the collision of geographical interests, 
proved a broken reed. Congress was, in fact, becoming almost 
unconsciously “‘an assembly of geographical envoys,” but 
an assembly which operated under American conceptions 
of the need of compromise. 
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Mr. Root spoke at a time when Roosevelt’s strenuous 
assertion of national power was at its height. Little seemed 
to intervene between individuals and the stark power of the 
nation, unless it were in that twilight zone between state and 
federal governments wherein the trusts flourished. National 
legislation has steadily diminished the area of this no-man’s 
land. The great war increased the energy and scope of the 
Federal Government. But to-day it may fairly be asked 
whether all these forces of centralization of power in Wash- 
ington have promoted national unity and consolidation, or 
on the other hand have increased sectional expression. 

As the States have declined, sectional self-consciousness 
has risen. All those factors which were relied on to destroy 
sectionalism, such as the development of means of trans- 
portation, expanding domestic commerce, increase of popu- 
lation, have in Europe been among the most important of 
the forces to bring about national rivalries. If this is the 
result in Europe, it is certainly not clear that the opposite 
result must follow in the United States. 

Although political sectionalism is still a term of reproach, 
implying unfairness and a disregard of national interests, 
the section reproved is seldom conscious that its action is 
adverse to the common good. We are so large and diversified 
a nation that it is almost impossible to see the situation 
except through sectional spectacles. The section either con- 
ceives of itself as an aggrieved and oppressed minority, suf- 
fering from the injustice of the other sec<ions of the nation, 
or it thinks of its own culture, its economic policies, and 
well-being as best for all the nation. It thinks, in other words, 
of the nation in terms of itself. “I love thy rocks and rills, 
thy woods and templed hills,” runs our American anthem. 
It was written by a New Englander and its scene is that of 
New England, not of the snow-capped mountains, the far 
stretches of Great Plains, or Arid America. We think sec- 
tionally and do not fully understand one another. 

Underneath the party sectionalism there is, of course, 
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4 sectionalism of material interests—of business, manu- 
facturing, mining, agriculture, transportation. To illustrate 
this economic sectionalism, I may point out that of the cap- 
ital invested in manufactures in the United States, nearly 
one-half is in the North Atlantic division, composed of New 
England and the Middle States; while on the other hand, the 
creat bulk of the wheat and corn, cattle and swine, the food 
supply for labor and the great cities, comes from the North 
Central States of the upper Mississippi valley. Over half the 
federal income and profits tax in 1920 was paid by the North 
Atlantic section of the United States, which has less than 
one-third the population of the Union, though the appro- 
priation of these revenues was made for the nation consid- 
ered as a unit. Obviously these differences between sections in 
economic interests mean also differences in political interests. 

Significant facts appear in the relations between sectional 
material interests and sectional forms of society. The group 
of States which has the highest ratio of automobiles to 
population is the region of the great wheat States west of 
the Mississippi, the area of the Republican wing of the 
“Farmers’ Bloc.” This indicates that there is in that section 
a more general diffusion of prosperity. The sections which 
have the lowest ratio are the South and the Middle States 
of the Atlantic seaboard, the regions respectively of the 
negro and of the great industries. The American conscrip- 
tion statistics in the World War show that the regions which 
had the best record for physical fitness were those of the 
West North Central and the Mountain sections, while the 
lowest is again the industrial Northeast. On the other hand, 
a map of the reading habit as shown by the number of books 
in circulation proportioned to population, reveals that the 
old Federalist section — New England, New York, and New 
Jersey — has a distinct pre-eminence. The statistics in the 
American “‘Who’s Who” for 1916-17 show that over half 
of those who achieved the necessary distinction to be in- 
cluded in that volume, lived in the Northeastern section of 
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the United States and that nearly the same number were 
born there. In other words, while pre-eminence in physical 
fitness and the more even distribution of wealth belong to 
the agricultural West, more men of talent and a larger con- 
centration of great wealth are to be found in the Northeast, 
Recent inquiries show that there is a sectionalism of “wet” 
and “dry” areas in public opinion on the Volstead Act. 
The most emphatic support of Prohibition comes from the 
West North Central and the South Central states, the area 
of the Farmers’ Bloc. 

There is a sectionalism of culture. School-teachers, his- 
torians, scientists, church associations, meet increasingly in 
sectional gatherings. This is in part due to the high railroad 
fares; but it is also due to a real consciousness of sectional 
solidarity. We are all aware that Kansas is not New York; 
nor South Carolina, New Hampshire. We have in mind a cer- 
tain quality when we speak of the South, or New England, 
or the Pacific Coast, or the Middle West — there is in eacha 
special flavor, social, psychological, literary, even religious. 

Popular speech likewise reveals our sectionalism, not 
only in matters of pronunciation, idioms, and so on, but 
also in the mental attitude that underlies the expressions. 
When we hear that “no man in the wrong can stand up 
against the fellow that’s in the right and keeps on a-comin’,” 
we know that we aren’t in New England in spite of the moral 
flavor, and we suspect that we may be in Texas. When told 
that “high class swine are unknown and impossible among 
a low class people,” that the hog of a certain State “in his 
sphere typifies the good, the true, and the beautiful ... 
like the State that lends him as a solace to humanity,” or 
that still another State produces the “most perfect cow that 
ever was by sea or land,” we have little difficulty in getting 
our sectional bearings. It is not necessary to examine the 
Agricultural Atlas, for we recognize a Middle Western spirit- 
ual as well as material attitude. When we read, “We don’t 
have to pray for rain out here, we open the irrigation ditch 
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and stop worrying about Providence; we don’t have to ask 
for health, we got it when we bought our railroad ticket,” 
it is not alone the reference to the irrigation ditch that carries 
our thought to the exhilarating high altitudes of the Far 
West, the land of optimism, determination, and exaggera- 
tion. One doesn’t weigh words, or cultivate restraint and the 
niceties when nature is big and rough and lavish. 

No one can make a sectional list of the men and women 
who have achieved distinction in literature, and fail to see 
that, whether in prose or poetry, fiction or essay, there is a 
special sectional quality in each, a reflection of the region’s 
common interests and soul. Our American literature is not a 
single thing. It is a choral song of many sections. 

We may better understand how far sectional consciousness 
has gone in the United States if, by way of example, we con- 
sider one of the most avowedly sectional portions of the 
Union, namely, New England. Her restraint, her respect for 
established order, for vested rights and steady habits, are 
traditional. As many of her discontented and disturbing 
elements left the section and migrated to the West, and as 
the interests of manufacturing and capitalism increased in 
sectional importance, this inheritance passed easily into an 
economic conservatism. Even now, when two-thirds of her 
population is either foreign-born or descended from one 
or both parents foreign-born, the fundamental economic 
attitude of New England is still unchanged. 

Historically respectful of the rights of property, this 
section has been and is the stronghold against attacks upon 
banking interests, “sound money,” and the protective 
tariff. It opposed the federal income tax, and is alarmed 
over national appropriations for roads, bills for national 
educational control, and similar measures which take from 
the section more than they return to it. To New England 
this seems like draining the wealthier region of its property 
in order to spend it in distant and less prosperous lands — 
like expropriation under the plea of national unity. There is 
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a striking analogy between its attitude in this respect and 
the views of the ante-bellum South as voiced by Calhoun. 

Particular reasons exist for New England’s sectional dis. 
content and alarm. She finds that the protective tariff is s0 
shaped by Western and Southern agricultural interests that 
it increases the cost of the raw material of her manufacture 
and the food for her labor population. Dependent upon 
transportation for the food, the fuel, and the raw material 
which she uses but does not produce in her own midst, and 
also dependent upon transportation for access to her mar- 
kets, she is concerned over the differential railroad rates of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission which work to the 
advantage of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the Southern 
ports. In the grand strategy of railroad wars, she has reason 
to apprehend the transfer of control over her own lines to 
New York, even to fear that her roads will go into bank- 
ruptcy. She is discussing the question of unifying and con- 
trolling the railroads of her section. Attempting to build up 
the port of Boston, New England is more than reluctant to 
see the Federal Government undertake the deep waterway 
from the Great Lakes by the St. Lawrence to the sea, a 
measure pressed by the North Central States. The Mayor 
of Boston, with a Celtic lack of restraint, recently protested 
that this “‘would obliterate New England absolutely.” 
Evidently he forgot that Boston is not a place. 

By her well-united group of twelve Senators and with the 
large number of votes cast in the House by New York and 
parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, acting in concert 
with her, New England has not only had in the past a direct 
influence upon legislation, but a preponderating position in 
the councils of the Republican party. As the Middle West 
grew in strength, this power finally brought about a reaction. 
A prominent Congressman broke out in 1908 with the inter- 
esting suggestion that “if New England could be ceded to 
Canada, the legislative difficulties of this country would 
be cut in half.” “Let us not forget,” remarked a leading 
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Boston newspaper in 1912, “that the influence long exer- 
cised by New England in both Houses of Congress, to the 
creat advantage of this section, has resulted in powerful 
combinations against us in business as well as in politics.” 
The Boston editors denounced what they called a “Southern- 
Western alliance against the industrial Northeast.” The 
Western sections in their -turn demanded larger popular 
participation in government. Western insurgency and pro- 
gressivism broke the traditional control of the Republican 
organization, and divided the party. The victory of the 
Democrats under President Wilson transferred the ascend- 
ancy in Congress to the South, “where once,” said a Boston 
editor regretfully, “it belonged to New England.” 

Under the stress of these events and the more recent 
combination of the agricultural South and West, New Eng- 
land is becoming a little pessimistic and self-conscious. It is 
taking measures for more effective sectional organization. 
Under the heading, “All New England, the Six States Should 
Act as a Unit on the Issues Which Concern their Similar 
Interests,” “The Boston Transcript” last spring voiced this 
conception of sectional organization, saying: “The New 
England States have different governments and are separate 
and distinct political organizations, but they are bound 
together by geographic, historic, political, and industrial 
interests. What helps one New England State in the shape 
of legislation originating in Washington, helps all the New 
England States. What injures one New England State in 
the shape of legislation originating at Washington, will hurt 
all New England States.” Recently the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts said to the Vermont Press Association: “Other 
parts of the country regard New England as a unit and treat 
it accordingly. We being all one stock [!], should regard 
ourselves in the same light and act as a body, work towards 
one end.” Various Boston editors endorsed the Governor’s 
view, one of them saying that “while certain artificial 
limitations exist between the New England States, there are 
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no real barriers between them; essentially they are one.” 
Senator Lodge advanced a step farther, looking to a com. 
bination of North Atlantic States, a Northeastern Bloc, to 
counteract the Farmers’ Bloc. “The great empire State of 
New York,” he said, “‘has almost identically the same inter- 
ests as New England. Well, New York has forty-three mem- 
bers of Congress while New England has thirty-two members 
of Congress and twelve Senators.” He added that they would 
make a formidable “bloc,” if put together. The suggestion 
recalls the ultra-Federalist proposals in the days of Jefferson 
and Monroe. 

Responding to these ideas, New England has developed 
a semi-governmental machinery for the section by means of 
conferences of the Governors of the New England States, 
to consider matters reaching from railroad regulation and 
rates to the fuel supply and the milk question. A New Eng. 
land States Council, “the voice of the section,” has been 
organized, made up of mercantile, manufacturing, financial, 
transportation, and agricultural (but not labor) organiza- 
tions, which send delegates or reply to questionnaires from 
the different cities or States of the section. New England’s 
congressional delegations consult and dine together in 
Washington in order to foster common action. A New Eng- 
land Bureau at the seat of government is a further develop- 
ment. From all these things, it would not be a long step to 
the creation of a common legislative assembly and execv- 
tive for the section as a whole. 

I have dwelt upon the situation in New England because 
it shows so clearly the tendency of the time to a sectional 
organization of interests, to sectional feeling, and to sec- 
tional action. But New England is by no means alone. The 
South has long been known (somewhat inaccurately) as 
the “Solid South,” dominated by the Democratic party, 
as New England is usually by the Republican party. Nat- 
urally when the Democratic party comes into power, its 
leadership falls to the South just as when the Republican 
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party comes into power, its leadership is in the North and 
particularly, in the past at least, in the Northeast. The 
Middle West has also a sectionalism of its own, changing as 
conditions change. But on the whole its eastern half reflects 
its diverse economic and social interests and origins and con- 
stitutes a divided buffer region holding the balance of power, 
an umpire between sections. 

Leaders are reluctant to think in sectional terms. Presi- 
dent Wilson was in origin a Southern man, proud of the 
political talent of the South and anxious to reveal it to the 
nation, but he reprobated sectionalism as such, saying in a 
speech in Indianapolis in 1916: “Any man who revives the 
issue of sectionalism in this country, is unworthy of the 
government of the nation; he shows himself a provincial; 
he shows that he himself does not know the various sections 
of his own country; he shows that he has shut his heart up 
in a little province and that those who do not see the special 
interests of that province are to him sectional, while he 
alone is national. That is the depth of unpatriotic feeling.” 

This is good doctrine, to be taken to heart by all Ameri- 
cans. But if, in Mr. Wilson’s phrase, we “uncover realities,” 
we are obliged to face the fact that sections are among these 
realities. Adjustments are in fact made, nct between indi- 
viduals in the nation, nor between States, but between sec- 
tions. The whole period of Mr. Wilson’s presidency empha- 
sizes this fact, for the tariff was shaped by Southern and 
Western interests to the discontent of Northeastern manu- 
facturing interests, just as the reverse had occurred when 
the Northeast was in power. The central bank plan of the 
Northeast was replaced by the regional bank reserve system 

hich gives a sectional organization to credit; and before 

President Wilson left the White House, a plan was under 

ay for regional administration and regional consolidation 

of the railroad systems. He found, moreover, that as Presi- 

lent he was obliged to take note of the fact that the Repub- 

ican agricultural West was in distinct opposition to that 
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degree of preparedness which he supported as the Worl 
War developed. It furnished the bulk of the votes in favor 
of the McLemore resolution abandoning American rights on § 
the high seas, and against the declaration of war. He had to § 
use his party leadership to the full in order to procure the 
adhesion of a hesitant South to his national programme, 
Mr. Wilson’s policy took account of the need of convincing 
reluctant sections, while North Atlantic leaders in particular 
were impatient and would have him proceed as though that 
section was itself the nation. 

President Harding, in his turn, about a year ago voiced ; 
his belief that “state lines have well-nigh ceased to have 
more than geographical significance.” “We have had,” he ff 
said, “‘the test of disunion, the triumph of reunion, and now 
the end of sectionalism.” But his wish was father to his 
thought. He illustrated the tendency of all administrations, 
from whatever sections they derive their power, to deny ot 
to decry as unpatriotic any sectional dissent from the na. 
tional measures of the party in power. In a few months after 
this funeral sermon over sectionalism, President Harding 
found it necessary to urge that “there is vastly greater 
security, immensely more of the national point of view, 
much larger and prompter accomplishment, where our 
divisions are along party lines in the broader and loftier 
sense, than to divide geographically or according to pursuits 
or personal following.” The occasion for this utterance, in 
spirit so like that of Mr. Wilson, was the organization of the 
Agricultural Bloc in Congress made up of Western Repub- 
licans and Southern Democrats to secure legislation favor- 
able to their interests. Again and again this sectional con- 
bination rejected his recommendations as the head of the 
Republican party and imposed its own programme in spite 
of the organization centred in the Northeast. The 1 
volting Middle West conceives of the Northeast as selfish 
ly sectional, and it thinks of the South and West com 
bined as representing the really national interests. Net 
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England, on the other hand, denounces the Agricultural Bloc 
as sectional. 

Last year “ The Chicago Tribune”’ published an editorial 
under the title, ““A Square Deal in Congress for the Middle 
West.” This influential newspaper alleged that the Middle 
West had not enjoyed this square deal in the past and 
demanded that the section’s Congressmen, whom it sig- 
nificantly called “our Middle Western agents,” should act 
with more effectiveness for the promotion of the interests of 
the section as a whole. “We have been paying long enough 
to enhance the prosperity of the coasts to our own disad- 
vantage,” cried the editor. 

Middle Western political revolts usually occur in periods 
of agricultural depression, and in such times temporary 
third parties have formed, with their strength in the dis- 
contented sections. It is not necessary to enumerate the 
many illustrations of this from the days of the Grangers, 
the Populists, the Insurgents, to the Progressives, the 
Non-Partisan League, the Farm Bureau Federation, the 
Farmers’ Bloc, and the contemporary opposition by 
Senators from the North Central States to high protec- 
tion in the textile schedules of the tariff. All of them are suc- 
cessive stages of the protest of the agricultural sections 
; against the industrial North Atlantic States. They are also 
reflections of different social conditions and ideals. 

What is the logic of all this? Does it mean the ultimate 
political organization of the different groups of States into 
sectional units for representation and administration — the 
formal recognition cf a new federation, a replacement of the 
feeble States by powerful sections, each with its special 
economic interest? Does it mean that in the last analysis 
men shape their political action according to their material 
advantage? 

This last question is not radically different from the 
question of the interpretation of history in general. No 
single factor is determinative. Men are not absolutely dic- 
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tated to by climate, geography, soils, or economic interests, 
The influence of the stock from which they sprang, the in. 
herited ideals, the spiritual factors, often triumph over the 
material interests. There is also the influence of personality, 
Men do follow leaders and sometimes into paths inconsistent 
with the section’s material interests. But in the long run, 
the statesman must speak the language of his people on 
fundamentals, both of interests and ideals. Not seldom the 
ideals grow out of the interests. It is the statesman’s duty 
and his great opportunity to lift his section to a higher and 
broader, a more far-seeing conception of its interests as a 
part of the Union, to induce his section to accept the com- 
promises and adjustments which he arranges with the lead- 
ers of other sections in the spirit of reconciliation of interests 
in the nation as a whole. He must be at once the section’s 
spokesman, its negotiator, and its enlightened guide, loyal 
to the nation as a whole. 

At the same time that we realize the danger of provincial- 
ism and sectional selfishness, we must also recognize that the 
sections serve as restraints upon a deadly uniformity. They 
are “breakwaters against overwhelming surges of national 
emotion.” They are fields for experiment in the growth of 
different types of society, political institutions, and ideals. 
They constitute an impelling force for progress along the 
diagonal of contending varieties; they issue a challenge to 
each section to prove the virtue of its own culture; and they 
cross-fertilize each other. They promote that reasonable 
competition and co-operation which is the way of a richer 
life. A national vision must take account of the existence of 
these varied sections; otherwise the national vision will be 
only a sectional mirage. 

As the case stands, sections still, as in the past, reflect the 
distances and the differences of the American continent. 
Improvements in communication, such as the automobile, 
the telephone, radio, and moving pictures, have diminished 
localism rather than sectionalism. Class conflict and set- 
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tional conflict often coincide. The triumph of Bolshevism or 
of capitalism would still leave a contest of sections. But in 
countless ways the power of the section is conditioned largely 
upon its moderation. Every section is in unstable equilib- 
rium; public opinion is often closely divided and responds 
to national ideals. 

For underneath all there is a common historical inheri- 
tance, a common set of institutions, a common law, and a 
common language. There is an American spirit. There are 
American ideals. We are members of one body, though it 
is a varied body. It is inconceivable that we should follow 
the evil path of Europe and place our reliance upon trium- 
phant force. We shall not become cynical and convinced 
that sections, like European nations, must dominate their 
neighbors and strike first and hardest. However profound 
the economic changes, we shall not give up our American 
ideals and our hopes for man, which had their origin in our 
own pioneering experience, in favor of any mechanical solu- 
} tion offered by doctrinaires educated in Old World griev- 

ances. Rather, we shall find strength to build from our past 
a nobler structure in which each section will find its place as 
a fit room in a worthy house. We shall courageously main- 
tain the American system expressed by nation-wide parties, 
acting under sectional and class compromises. We shall 
continue to present to our sister continent of Europe the 
underlying ideas of America as a better way of solving diffi- 
culties. We shall point to the Pax Americana, and seek the 
path of peace on earth to men of good will. 





WAR DEBTS 
By R. C. LEFFINGWELL 
URING fifty years Europe had been preparing for 


war. Yet we could not believe in the war when 

Russia mobilized, when Germany mobilized, or 

when England declared war. When war was a 
fact, we were confident it could not last more than a few 
months. When the war had lasted a year, we couldn’t believe 
it concerned us. When it had lasted two years and a half and 
Bernstorff had received his passports, many of us believed 
that no military effort on our part would be necessary, that 
the most expected of us would be financial assistance to the 
Allies. 

Even after our declaration of war, it took the collapse of the 
Russian armies, the fall of the Kerensky government, and the 
Italian collapse in 1917, followed by the German advance in 
the spring of 1918, fully to rouse America. Then, like a giant 
awakened from his slumbers, America pu‘ forth an effort 
unexampled in celerity and magnitude, her young men went 
overseas in millions with the spirit of crusaders to wage a for- 
eign war, and her old men and women and children who 
stayed at home worked and pinched and saved in a cause 
which a hundred million people had at heart. Slow to anger, 
apparently indifferent to insult and blind to danger, America 
woke up just before it was too late, redeemed herself in her 
own eyes and in the eyes of the world, and glorying in her 
awakened heroism, turned the scales. 

The victory won —a victory more swift and overwhelm- 
ing than the most sanguine dared to hope — we threw down 
our arms and came home. We washed our hands of the whole 
affair — reminding ourselves that George Washington had 
warned us against European entanglements, 
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Blind as we were to the war, blind as we remained, after 
} the war was fact, to our inevitable part in it, until it was 
almost too late, so to-day we are blind to the black clouds 
which are hanging over Europe, to the catastrophe which 
threatens her. 

The position of Europe, though not desperate, is surely 
orave. The mechanical inventions of the nineteenth century 
vastly improved the physical means of production, trans- 
portation, and communication. Co-operative and corporate 
organization of human effort developed them. They were 
vitalized and made fruitful by the instruments of credit and 
exchange. Thus the earth’s productivity was increased and 
multiplied. An infinitely powerful, amazingly efficient ma- 
chine was created. Industrialism made possible the mainte- 
nance of vast populations in great cities, remote from the 
sources of supply, dependent for food, light, heat, clothing, 
raw materials, for the right to work and for the means of sub- 
sistence, upon the orderly operation of the machine. Man 
overcame the limitations of nature; he is not so much at the 
mercy of the elements as he was in the past. He is, however, 
at the mercy of this machine of his own creation. The ma- 
chine was subjected to a severe strain by the war and to a 


~ strain perhaps equally great by the treaties of peace. The 
“ machine cannot function effectively without sound public 
ie finance, sound credit, and honest money. The war and the 
* peace have débased them. 
me The problem of Europe is being solved by the grim, slow 
er, [pg Processes of starvation and emigration. It has become a 
m pressing necessity to arrest the course of disintegration and 
¥ begin to build anew. Some of the countries of Continental 
a Europe, notably Russia, Germany, and Austria, are hope- 
lessly insolvent. Few indeed of the Continental belligerents 
m- fagc@? present a creditable balance sheet, much less income 
us account. It is high time to form a creditors’ committee, to 
cle. [gg’ormulate a plan of reorganization. Doubtful claims must be 
ad Pap titten down. Losses must be written off. Expenditures must 
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doles cut out, adequate and effective taxation imposed, hon- 
est money provided, trade barriers removed. It will bea long, 
slow business at best. Unhappily two of the principal credit. 
ors have blocked all action by their stubborn refusal to par. 
ticipate in any reorganization plan, or even to tolerate any 
discussion involving the possibility of concessions on their 
part. No creditors’ committee can be formed, no reorganiza. 
tion plan for Europe formulated — much less underwritten, 
as the bankers’ committee’s report showed — until France js 
willing to discuss reparations, and America is willing to dis. 
cuss the Allied debts. 

Any government worthy of the name can raise in taxes and 
loans all the money it needs at home. Germany can raise 
marks (or print them), France francs, England sterling, 
America dollars. But how will Germany get francs to pay 
reparations to France, how will England get dollars to pay 
interest on her debt to us? When it has to make a foreign pay- 
ment, a government must find some way of converting the 
home currency into currency of the country in which the pay- 
ment is to be made — to exchange home money for foreign 
money. 

When a country exports more commodities than it im- 
ports it is said to have a “favorable” balance of trade; and a 
country which imports more commodities than it exports is 
said to have an “unfavorable” or “adverse” balance of 
trade. We may adopt those words for convenience without 
accepting their implication that it is necessarily good for a 
country to export more than it imports or bad for a country 
to import more than it exports; and indeed quite the con- 
trary may be the fact. The question whether a country’s in- 
ternational financial position is truly favorable or unfavor- 
able depends, nor merely upon its balance of trade, but also 
upon the other payments to and from it, including the “1n- 
visible” items in the international account, such as interest 
on indebtedness, ocean freights, emigrants’ remittances, trav- 
ellers’ expenditures, insurance, and banking services. The 
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balance of trade is readily ascertainable but the “invisible” 
items are more difficult to follow; yet it is only by taking the 
aggregate of all payments to a country and all payments from 


| han) 


e 


a country on international account, including both visible 
and invisible items, that it is possible to determine the bal- 
ance of payments to or from it. When the balance of pay- 
ments is running continuously against a country, it is becom- 
ing more and more a debtor country, and when the balance of 
payments is running continuously in favor of a country, it is 
becoming more and more a creditor country. 

An adverse balance of payments tends to reflect itself in 
depreciated exchange and increased interest rates, and these 
tend to correct the situation which they reflect by stimulat- 
ing exports of commodities from and imports of capital into 
a debtor country. Seasonal and occasional balances of pay- 
ments on the whole account, visible and invisible, were, be- 
fore the war, settled by shipments of gold, but gold never was 
and never can be used to settle habitual adverse balances ex- 
cept by those countries which are actual gold producers, and 
for them gold counts rather as a commodity than a currency 

reserve. 

It is quite normal for a debtor country to have a favorable 
| balance of trade and for a creditor country to have an ad- 
verse balance of trade. The position of America and England 
before the war illustrates this. America was a debtor country 
and had a favorable balance of trade; England was a creditor 
country and had an adverse balance of trade. Indeed, it was 
naturally to be expected that the newer, fertile, under- 
populated, and under-developed regions of the world should 
have favorable trade balances and should have heavy pay- 
ments to make to the old world for interest, freights, emi- 
grants’ remittances, travellers’ expenditures, insurance, 
banking services, and so on. The position of the United 
States since the war as a creditor country with a favorable 
balance of trade is abnormal and cannot continue forever 
without destroying the credit of its debtors. 
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When, in consequence of war, the government of a creditor 
country is called upon to make a great and extraordinary for- 
eign payment, it may be in a position to do so readily. That 
was the position of France when she was required after the 
Franco-Prussian War to pay an indemnity of $1,000,000,000 
to Germany. The balance of payments on the international 
account had been heavily in favor of France, and she had 
been, prior to 1870, investing the surplus in foreign securities 
and properties. The sum so invested was variously estimated 
at from $150,000,000 to $300,000,000 a year. The Franco. 
Prussian War was of brief duration and made no appreciable 
economic drain upon the resources of either of the belliger- 
ents or of the world at large. French credit was unimpaired. 
The French government borrowed the equivalent of $1,000, 
000,000 at home and abroad, and obtained the Ger- 
man money to make payment to Germany, first, by the sale 
of French bonds to foreigners, second, by exporting gold and 
silver coin and bullion and bank notes, and, third, by apply- 
ing the income from French foreign investn. .:ts to the pay- 
ment of the indemnity in lieu of reinvesting it abroad. France 
did not have to sell her foreign investments but merely to 
forego the income from them. 

When, however, a debtor country is called upon to meet a 
great and extraordinary foreign payment, it has a very differ- 
ent and far more difficult problem to solve. A debtor country 
has no net balance of foreign investments to sell, no net in- 
come from foreign investments to divert to the payment of 
reparations or inter-Allied indebtedness. A debtor country 
ought not to go on becoming more and more a debtor country 
by exporting securities and paper money. Therefore, the only 
sound way for a debtor country to go about the business of 
meeting an extraordinary foreign payment is to increase its 
exports of goods, and services such as ocean transportation 
and so'forth. 

By the war and the treaty of peace, Germany was stripped 
of her foreign investments, her colonies, her merchant ma- 
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rine. So she cannot pay reparations as France paid the Prus- 
sian indemnity; she has not a favorable balance of payments. 
She must create a favorable balance of trade and services. 
So also the Allies, except Great Britain, can only meet the 
service of their devts to the United States by creating bal- 
ances of trade and services favorable to them. 

Now, private international debts, incurred gradually and 
in the ordinary course of business, representing investment in 
fruitful enterprise, create their own means of payments. But 
reparations and the inter-Allied debts were created abruptly 
by act of government, and represent not fruitful investment 
hut war’s waste and destruction. It is doubtful whether 
debts so created can be paid at all by countries not otherwise 
creditors on international account. 

Possibly Germany can borrow abroad the money to pay 
reparations, if she will balance her budget, and if the amount 
of reparations is so greatly reduced that she can satisfy the 
lenders of her ability to balance her foreign payments, in- 
cluding the service of the reparations debt, by increasing her 
exports and curtailing her imports. 

Similarly, the collection of all or part of the debts due from 
the Allies to the United States, or of the interest and sink- 
ing fund on them, will tend to stimulate imports into the 
United States and discourage exports from the United States, 
thus reducing America’s favorable balance of trade, or even 
eliminating it and substituting an adverse balance. No doubt, 
America and the world can adjust themselves to this process 
#{ they must. But the process means that America, under- 
populated, with vast territories unexploited and undevel- 

ped, shall produce less and consume more, and that Europe, 
overpopulated, and having already pretty nearly reached the 
iaximum of her productivity, must produce more and con- 
sume less. It would seem that the only way in which the 
orld could ultimately adjust itself to so abnormal an ar- 
angement would be by converting the farm into a city and 
he city into a farm — that the problem will find its solution 
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by a shift of population to both Americas, to the British 
colonies, and to other more sparsely settled regions of the 
earth. Very obviously, such a solution of the problem must be 
accompanied by protracted distress throughout the world, 
including the United States. 

No one will ever know what Germany could have done 
towards making reparation to France if promptly after the 
armistice, nearly four years ago, the sum to be paid had been 
fixed within Germany’s capacity and she had been provided 
with working capital sufficient to start her industries going, 
The $15,000,000,000 estimate of the American peace delega- 
tion and the $10,000,000,000 estimate of Keynes both seem 
high now. By imposing first an unlimited and then an im- 
possible burden upon Germany, the Allies destroyed the 
remnant of German morale and German credit and gravely 
impaired Germany’s ability to make reparation. The proc- 
ess of economic and moral deterioration has proceeded so far 
in Germany as to make it doubtful whether she can at any 
early date develop a great favorable balance in the interna- 
tional account and thus enable herself to make important 
payments on reparations. If she could, it would be a grave 
question for the Allies to consider whether they could afford 
to press Germany to develop such a favorable balance and 
thus put her in an advantageous position in relation to the 
world’s trade which might become a position of dominance 
when her successful efforts had lifted the reparations load 
altogether. 

It is true that the issue has sometimes been obscured by 
exports of gold or of commodities in kind; but, though such 
exports in payment of reparations do obscure the facts, they 
do not alter them. Whenever a payment is made on repara- 
tions account in gold, it reduces the amount of gold other- 
wise available to secure the paper marks; and if it is made in 
kind, it reduces the amount of commodities available for 
sale in foreign markets. In either case it correspondingly in- 
creases the adverse balance of payments abroad to be met by 
printing paper marks, 
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The much vaunted Loucheur-Rathenau agreement for 
payments in kind could not, therefore, serve any useful pur- 
pose — ercept to give devastated France a preference over 
British claims based on pensions and separation allowances, 
which never should have been included in reparations any- 
way. The scheme failed, however, for payments in kind meant 
the importation into France from Germany of specific goods 
and services; and opposition in France on behalf of those 
who had like goods and services to sell was consequently 
prompt, specific, and effective. Opposition to money pay- 
ments by Germany to France is naturally not so vigorous 
because their tendency to stimulate imports, curtail exports, 
and reduce prices and wages in France, being spread over 
the whole country, instead of being concentrated, escapes 
attention. 

So far as the general character of the problem and the 
financial and economic results are concerned, it is a matter 
of precisely no consequence whatever whether Germany de- 
livers commodities to France in payment of reparations, 
thus reducing the amount of commodities Germany has 
for sale in the international market and increasing the ad- 
verse balance of payments to be covered by the export of 
marks, or whether she sells the commodities in the general 
market for foreign currencies and then uses those curren- 
cles in payment of reparations. 
| Germany is steadily running behind in her account with 

the outside world. The balance of payments on international 
account is heavily against her. Her so-called payments on 
reparations have been a gigantic hoax, perpetrated under the 
pressure and direction of the principal governments of 
Europe. They have been guilty parties to a magnificent 
fraud, the printing and sale of irredeemable paper marks to 
pay the German government’s domestic deficit and repara- 
tions. Statesmen and economists, bankers and business men, 
write treatises and make proclamations about stabilizing the 
mark. There is little more to stabilizing the mark than this: 
Stop printing it. 
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The Allies and the United States cannot afford longer to 
shirk these problems. They must face them and deal intelli. 
gently with them and that with the utmost expedition. If 
the conclusion should be that the reparations bill must be 
greatly reduced to prevent disaster from overwhelming all of 
us, then substitute measures must be found for meting out to 
Germany adequate punishment, and for giving France 
financial and economic relief and assurance of military 
security. 

French opinion, so far as the economic aspects of the rep- 
arations question are concerned, seems to have vacillated be- 
tween the desire to force Germany to rehabilitate France 
and, on the other hand, the dread that in so doing German 
labor and goods would come into France and cause unem- 
ployment and depression there. Another view, however, ap- 
pears to exist in France, the view of those who would con- 
vert reparations into an instrument of oppression to prevent 
Germany from rehabilitating herself and again becoming a 
menace to France. 

No true friend of France can review her policies during the 
past four years without a feeling of grief. But the part of true 
friendship, the part of a good comrade in arms, 1s not satis- 
fied by admonition. Nor can we, if we are honest with our- 
selves, escape some sense of responsibility for those policies 
of France which are the policies of despair. War after war 
with Germany, losses of millions of young French lives, and 
the devastation of French territory left the French people 
not unreasonably apprehensive of the menace of a restored 
Germany. France was denied military frontiers which Foch 
told her were essential to her safety, she was denied the de- 
fensive alliance with England and the United States which 
she hoped to receive as a substitute. She sees that England 
has gained by the destruction of Germany’s naval power, by 
the destruction of her merchant marine, and by the taking 
of her colonies. She sees that America has obtained a position 
of naval equality with England and of financial superiority 
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over all. France knows that she cannot cope single-handed 
with a rehabilitated Germany. She knows that without rep- 
arations her own books are hopelessly out of balance. What 
French statesman could hope to remain in power in France 
long enough to put through a moderate reparations pro- 
oramme which did not carry with it the restoration and de- 
fense of France? What French peasant is so simple as to be 
persuaded, by our admonitions, to forgive some part at least 
of the debt of hated Germany when we firmly assert by a sol- 
emn Act of Congress, without inquiry or conference, that we 
shall never forgive the debt of France? 

The principal amount of the indebtedness of foreign gov- 
ernments to the United States is to-day upwards of $10,- 
000,000,000; and there is perhaps $1,500,000,000 interest 
accrued and unpaid upon this indebtedness. Broadly speak- 
ing, no interest has been paid since the first half of 1919, and 
interest up to then is included in the principal of the loans. 
No important cash payments have been made upon the prin- 
cipal of these obligations, except that by special arrange- 
ment Great Britain has paid considerable sums in reduction 
of the principal of that part of her debt which was incurred 
for the purchase of silver for India under the Pittman Act; 
and substantial reductions of the principal amount of the in- 
debtedness of some of the debtor governments have resulted 
from inter-departmental and inter-governmental adjust- 
ments, which properly appear in the government’s accounts 
as repayments of indebtedness. 

The money to make these loans to the Allies was raised 
from the people of the United States in war taxes and war 
loans. The American people were told to buy Liberty Bonds 
till it hurt — and they did. Half the war debt of the United 
States to-day stands for money loaned to the Allies and cov- 
ered by their obligations to the United States. 

The aid America thus gave the Allies was vital and came in 
the nick of time. Mr. R. H. Brand, who speaks with high 
authority from the British point of view, says in the intro- 
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duction to his book of Round Table essays entitled “War and 
National Finance”: “At the very moment that the United 
States came into the war, the British government, with com- 
mitments in the United States running into hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds, was at the end of its tether. It had no means 
whatever of meeting them.” 

The system of inter-Allied loans was initiated by Great 
Britain at the outset of the war and pursued by America 
after her entry into the war without question or cavil. It was 
an admirable administrative machine, well adapted to insure 
some measure of restraint in the expenditure of the borrow. 
ing governments. 

If the government of the United States had offered to give 
to the governments of the Allies money to make their pur- 
chases in the United States, the task of the Treasury and of 
the commissions organized to apportion the American out- 
put between the United States and the Allies would have be- 
come more difficult, if not impossible. Few Allied governments 
would have been willing to buy elsewhere what they could ob- 
tain as a gift here. Because the United States was never phys- 
ically able to satisfy all the Allied demands for munitions 
and supplies as well as its own, and because of the remote- 
ness of America from the scene of war, the shortage of ship- 
ping, and the submarine peril, it was important, quite aside 
from the question of finance, that the Allies should find their 
own supplies at home or in the European neutral world so far 
as practicable. 

The general theory governing inter-Allied finance was 
this: The people of each belligerent country could and should 
respond, in taxes and subscriptions for domestic loans, to the 
financial demands of its government for its own or inter- 
Allied account. The American government could raise all the 
dollars the Allies needed, the British government all the 
sterling, the French government all the francs, and the Ital- 
ian government all the lire. On the other hand, no govern- 
ment could provide finance outside its borders except to 4 
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very limited extent, nor then except at grave sacrifice. War 
restrictions prevented the free international movement of 
goods, gold, and securities, and foreign payments could only 
be effected by selling one currency and buying another — 
that is, by an operation in foreign exchange — with resulting 
depreciation of one currency and appreciation of the other 
if the operation were on a large scale. 

Accordingly, Great Britain had established the rule that 
each Ally should be responsible for the financing of inter- 
Allied purchases within its own borders. The same rule was 
extended to the United States when we entered the war. 
Thus the United States financed the requirements of the 
Allies within its borders; Great Britain financed the require- 
ments of the Allies within the British Isles and to a great ex- 
tent within the British Empire (but not in India, where the 
United States financed all the Allies by shipments of silver, 
under the Pittman Act, for a considerable period); and, as to 
expenditures in the neutral world, Great Britain and the 
United States shared the burden of finance in accordance 
with a formula agreed upon between them. 

Consequently, after America entered the war, Great 
Britain continued to lend money to the Allies for purchases in 
the British Empire; and so did France and Italy provide 
funds for Allied purchases in their respective countries. It 
was a matter of course that, under the sound rules thus estab- 
lished by Great Britain before the United States entered the 
war, and continued without question thereafter, Great Brit- 
ain should continue to be a lender as well as a borrower on 
international account. Yet upon this slight basis an impres- 
sion has been created that the United States required Great 
Britain in some sense to guarantee or make herself responsi- 
ble for loans to others of the Allies after the United States 
entered the war. That impression is wholly erroneous. 

In one case only did Great Britain make advances after the 
United States entered the war for purchases by any of the 
Allies in the United States — that of Russia — and in that 
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case only to the extent of contracts entered into by Russia 
and guaranteed by Great Britain before the United States 
entered the war. The amount involved is relatively small. 

Some advocate the cancellation of the debts of the Allies to 
the United States, in every instance, in full, and without any 
conditions. A retired banker would have the debts used for 
construction and reconstruction in Europe. An educator 
would have them used to give an elementary school educa- 
tion to ten million children a year, for building school 
houses, and for buying books. The politicians would have 
them used to pay for the soldiers’ bonus. It is easy to be 
generous with other people’s money and to formulate plans 
for spending it. Such enthusiasts are not deterred by the fact 
that this particular money has already been spent in whip. 
ping the Germans, and that the problem is, not what to do 
with it, but what to do about the fact that it is blown up, 
gone, vanished, and that the debtors have nothing to show 
for it but scars and glory. 

Perhaps the American people, who have to foot the bill, 
would prefer, if the debts can be collected at all, to have 
them applied to the retirement of Liberty Bonds, to which 
they were pledged by the Acts of Congress under which the 
foreign loans were authorized and the Liberty Loans floated. 
As a people we distrust those who would lightly dispose of 
our national wealth. 

But, in the financial and economic crisis which confronts 
the Allies, and which concerns us so intimately, surely it 
would be proper for us to take into account the fact that a 
great part of these debts was created after America had de- 
clared war upon Germany and before America was able to 
take her full part in the fighting. 

France incurred indebtedness to the United States 
amounting during the first six months after our declaration 
of war, from May to October, 1917, to $820,000,000; during 
the second six months, from November, 1917 to April, 1918, 
to $680,000,000; and during the last six months, from May to 
October, 1918, to $470,000,000. 
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Does the fact that our loans to France decreased as the war 
progressed mean that we were growing niggardly? Not at all. 
France came to be amply provided with dollars, without bav- 
ing to borrow them or agree to pay them back. As our army grew 
in France we had to duy francs to meet our requirements 
there, and pay — not lend — dollars to France to get them. 
When our military effort was at its height, in the summer of 
1918, the French, who in 1917 had been suppliants for dol- 
lar loans, turned the tables on us, asked if we could not cur- 
tail our demands on them for francs, and permitted the 
franc, which had previously been “ pegged” by means of our 
loans against depreciation, to rise in relation to the dollar 
in foreign exchange. 

From the standpoint of abstract justice there would have 
been much to say for the view that the financial burdens of 
the war should fall most heavily on those who were unable to 
take their full part in the fighting. The system of interna- 
tional loans reversed this not unnatural order of affairs with 
the result that, the fewer men a country had on the firing- 
line, the more claims it was able to establish against its 
Allies; and the more men a country had on the firing-line, the 
fewer claims it was able to establish against others and the 
heavier its indebtedness to its own people and its Allies. 

We have nothing to do with debts incurred or burdens 
borne before we entered the war. Those of us whose sympa- 
thies were always with the Allies, who thought we should de- 
clare war when the Lusitania was sunk, are none the less 
quick to resent the suggestion that we assume those debts or 
agree to participate in those burdens. There is a doctrine of 
stare decisis even in international affairs, and our government 
was within its rights in its decision to stay out of the war, in 
its earlier stages, though that decision did run counter to our 
sympathies. 

But our loans to the Allies were made after we had de- 
clared war on Germany. From the moment America de- 
clared war, it was her war too. America was “joint and sev- 
eral obligor” on a bond to whip the Germans or pay the 
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piper; if the war had been lost America would have had to 

ay the indemnity or most of it. Now, it turns out that some 
of the Allies are insolvent and all are financially embarrassed 
in consequence of their efforts and sacrifices in the common 
cause. Under those circumstances can we disregard the fact 
that billions of dollars of our loans to them were made to en- 
able them to fight our war for us, after we were at war with 
Germany and before we were ready to fight? 

On the other hand, some of the debts were incurred for the 
support of sterling and franc exchange and, to a minor extent, 
for the support of lira exchange; and others of the debts were 
incurred, after the armistice, for the purchase of foodstuffs or 
surplus war supplies which were re-sold by the borrowing 
governments. In all these cases the Allies were relieved pro 
tanto of the necessity of financing at home, since such pur- 
chase of sterling and francs and lire and of supplies to be re- 
sold at home put them in possession of their own currencies 
and to that extent relieved them of the necessity of imposing 
domestic taxes or raising domestic loans. Many who will feel 
disposed to recognize the existence of equities in favor of the 
Allies in respect of loans made before the armistice and for 
munitions and military supplies, may deny the existence of 
similar equities in respect of loans made after the armistice or 
for the purchase of exchange or commodities for re-sale at 
home. 

As in the case of reparations, no one will ever know 
whether the Allies could have paid their debts to the United 
States, or rather, have provided for the service of the debts 
when refunded into long time obligations as contemplated by 
the terms of the loans, if promptly after the armistice an effect- 
ive peace had been concluded and Europe had set to work. 
Certainly, the table where peace with Germany was being 
negotiated was not the place to discuss cancellation of inter- 
Allied indebtedness. As certainly, a treaty of peace by which 
America took—as she asked — nothing from Germany, while 
the Allies took everything they could from Germany and 
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$10,000,000,000 from the United States, would have been 
foredoomed in the Senate and in American public opinion. 
But to-day we are concerned not with what might have been 
but with what is. Nearly four years have passed since that 
glorious eleventh of November — years only less disastrous 
for Europe than the years of war; and we cannot turn back 
the clock. 

So far as France and Italy and Belgium are concerned, the 
pro blem is relatively simple. France cannot pay principal or 
interest unless she collects reparations from Germany. Italy 
stands in much the same position as France, except that she 
has less hope to make collections from her enemies. We are 
under a moral obligation to release Belgium and accept Ger- 
many’s obligations in lieu of hers so far as concerns pre- 
armistice advances. 

The loans to France, Italy, and Belgium (with Great 
Britain to be mentioned later) constitute roughly ninety-five 
per cent of the indebtedness of foreign governments to the 
government of the United States. The remaining five per 
cent is divided in relatively small amounts among some six- 
teen nations. Russia (whose debt to us is roughly one-third of 
the aggregate debt of the sixteen) seems to be definitely out 
of the picture for a generation or two, not for lack of re- 
sources but for lack of common honesty in public finance. 
Others are making progress. Some of these debts can be paid; 
but the amount which is likely to be collected on principal 
and interest from these sixteen countries can hardly be con- 
sidered a significant item in the budget of the United States. 

As to all the foregoing, it should be remembered that the 
maintenance of the debts as valid obligations, notwithstand- 
ing that the interest has not been paid upon them, impairs 
the credit of the debtors, is a grave handicap to their eco- 
nomic recovery, and, therefore, is a grave obstacle to the 
world’s trade and to our own welfare. If it should appear 
upon careful examination that these debts cannot be paid, or 
cannot be paid in full, it would become important to consider 
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whether and to what extent and upon what terms they ought 
to be cancelled, with a view to restoring credit to the debtor 
nations and stimulating a return to normal conditions. The 
debtors are not only debtors but customers. We could not 
afford to hold the debts over them if there were no likelihood 
of their being paid. A good customer is better than an insol- 
vent debtor. 

Great Britain stands in a class by herself among the debt. 
ors because, although she has habitually an adverse trade 
balance, the invisible items of her international account are 
heavily in her favor. Her foreign investments, including in- 
vestments in British dominions beyond the seas, before the 
war amounted to $20,000,000,000, and, though to a very 
large extent the most liquid of these were sold or borrowed by 
the British government and used to finance war require. 
ments, and others show to-day heavy depreciation or loss, it 
seems probable that British foreign investments still amount 
to some $15,000,000,000 and produce an annual revenue of, 
say, $750,000,000. Great Britain took Germany’s ships and 
colonial empire. Excluding inter-Allied debts, Great Britain 
stands well on the international account. Her difficulties since 
the armistice have arisen from the fact that she was obliged to 
make payment for foodstuffs and raw materials purchased 
abroad, but was unable to collect payment from the Con- 
tinental purchasers of the finished products which she ex- 
ports, and consequently obliged to give credit or forego that 
important part of her export business altogether. Great 
Britain’s difficulties are not her own but those of Continental 
Europe. They are none the less real for that. 

It ought not to be impossible to ascertain with a considera- 
ble degree of exactness how Great Britain stands to-day on 
the international account, just what she lost during the war 
in the way of foreign investments, just what she gained in 
actual or relative control of the world’s ocean transportation, 
in colonies and mandates and concessions, what sacrifices 
she must make towards Germany and the Continental Allies 
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in the interest of economic peace, and to what extent pay- 
ment of or on account of interest or principal of her govern- 
ment’s debt to the government of the United States can be 
made without undue injury to her and to us. 

The future of civilization, we know, depends so largely 
upon Anglo-Saxon co-operation and good will that it is of 
extreme importance that the British debt to the United 
States be so dealt with as not to leave a sense of injustice 
either in America or in England. It can be so dealt with if the 
facts are ascertained, analyzed, and disclosed to the people of 
both countries. The problem cannot be disposed of by the 
man in the street, or by the politicians. It will remain unset- 
tled and a running sore between the two great English-speak- 
ing peoples for generations to come unless it is subjected to 
the same patient, co-operative, considerate analysis and dis- 
cussion to which the inter-Allied financial problems were sub- 
jected by the British and American Treasuries during the 
war. If there is such an examination and determination, on 
the other hand, the people of both countries are good sports 
enough to accept the result, whether favorable or unfavorable, 
and abide by the consequences without a shadow of ill will. 
If the war was so much worth winning as to justify the disre- 
gard of political and diplomatic precedents, then the peace, 
which we fought for and have not got, is worth winning too. 
It can be won as the war was won; not otherwise. 

Congress by the Act approved February 9, 1922, took 
away from the Secretary of the Treasury the power granted 
by the Liberty Bond Acts to refund the demand obligations 
of foreign governments held by the Treasury of the United 
States and conferred it upon a Commission of five members, 
and forbade the cancellation of any debts whatever. The 
Commission so created is admirably constituted, composed as 
it is of Secretary Mellon, Secretary Hughes, Secretary 
Hoover, Senator Smoot, and Congressman Burton. It should, 
perhaps, if it is to have enlarged powers and responsibilities, 
be increased in personnel so as to include, like the American 
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delegation at the Washington Disarmament Conference, a 
minority of leading Democrats, so that its recommendations 
may not have a strictly partisan reception when they reach 
Congress. 

But the Debt Commission’s hands are tied; and should be 
loosed. It should be provided with an adequate secretariat 
and be given ample power to make a thorough investigation 
into the war debts; how they came to be created; what, if any, 
equities in favor of the debtors exist on that account; which 
of the debtors can pay, and to what extent; and what would 
be the effect upon the United States, as creditor, of receiving 
payment. If disposed, on account of any of the considerations 
discussed, to recommend concessions on the part of the 
United States, the Commission should consider also whether 
the United States might not be able, in return for such con- 
cessions, to obtain definite advantages by imposing reason- 
able conditions. What is really needed in Europe is a general 
settlement involving peace and disarmament, balanced budg- 
ets and honest money and the removal of trade barriers, as 
well as the settlement of international debts, including repa- 
rations. If America could use her claims against Europe to 
promote so happy a solution of Europe’s problems, she would 
render herself at the same time the greatest of all services. 

Some solution must and no doubt will be found. Shall 
America resume her leadership and hasten the dawn of a new 
day? Or will she sulk at home, clutching her pot of gold, 
flaunting her claims against the Allies, until another nation 
leads the way, and America is forced, grudgingly, inade- 
quately, perhaps too late, to accept the inevitable? 













THE NOVEL AND THE SPIRIT 
By ZONA GALE 
FEW years ago it was the habit of the New York 


newspapers to instruct their reporters that, 
whatever the nature of the story which they 
brought to the city room, one rule must be re- 
garded: the story must be reduced to the briefest possible 
statement and this statement would constitute the first para- 
graph of the newspaper account. 

Thus: Clarence Thorne, eight-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. E. Thorne, living at 500 West sooth Street, was run over 
by a sprinkling cart yesterday afternoon at four o’clock as 
he was playing before his parents’ door, and was instantly 
killed. 

Recently I read in “The New York Times” an account of 
a similar accident and the account ran like this: 

The children living in West sooth Street wish that yester- 
day had not been a holiday because, if it had not been so, 
little Clarence Thorne, eight-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Thorne living at No. 500, would have been busy at 
school with his books instead of playing at hopscotch in the 
street before his parents’ door where yesterday afternoon at 
four o’clock he met his death. 

This opening paragraph tells the story, to be sure, briefly 
and yet in so different a tone from its first statement that the 
paragraph may be said to regard a new ruling. Very few years 
have crept between the two fashions but the whole feeling of 
the treatment has changed. 

Certain habits of the novel vary quite as nimbly. As in 
“Pére Goriot,” when the misfortunes of the Pension Vauquer 
have gathered and multiplied, one guest after another has 
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dropped away, even that admirable Vautrin of whom they 
made a convict, and to Madame Vauquer, receiving blow 
after blow, the final one is administered by Sophie the maid 
who enters and cries out that the cat is missing: “Madame, 
I have not seen Mistigris all day.” “Ah, this, . . .” cries 
Madame. The poor creature lifted her hands to her head. . . . 

Imagine Mr. Sinclair Lewis seeking to heighten a situation 
by a device like that. In such an hour Mr. Lewis would be 
far more likely to introduce Sophie saying that the green 
grocer had come for his order and would madame have beans. 

Rut however the mode of expression of a news story may 
vary, the character of the news itself remains unaltered. 
News is news. All the news is the news. News may be colored 
or suppressed but to the city room and the public it is none 
the less news and has remained essentially the same since 
news-writing has attained a professional status. It is only 
recently that the novel has attained to this honest estate. 
For though the novel has been slowly extending its technical 
frontiers, changing its style even as the newspaper, yet it is 
only of late that the novel has, so to say, begun to try to 
include all the news. 

It is a great moment in any art when the artist transfers 
his attention from the extension of his method to the exten- 
sion of his material. From a preoccupation with technical 
areas and rebellion at their limitations, the novelist seems 
now to have come to the unique delight of the artist, namely, 
such strong excitement in the presence of life that he must 
express that excitement. And if it is said that he has always 
been doing this, yes, he has done this for crises, for moments 
of extreme action, for acute situations, for the comedy, the 
tragedy, the zeniths, and the nadirs; but never before has he 
done this for life’s sheer deadly death-dealing routine. As 4 
gatherer of materials he now rivals the newspapers and | 
saying: “‘4//] the news for the novel, whether the public 
knows it as news or not.” He is on his way from the old art 
ficial selectiveness to a new selectiveness of still unknown 
standards. 
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Consider these three family groups and their comparative 
value to the fiction writers of to-day and yesterday: 

The setting for the first is a little house where lives alone a 
man in the eighties, alert, humorous, tolerant, well, who re- 
fuses to give up his home of a lifetime to go to live with chil- 
dren and grandchildren in the same town. “Here I stay,” he 
says decisively, “I will go forth and back but here I stay.” 
And among all the many members of that family there is a 
relationship so tender that it would not be welcome material 
for any modern novelist. — Over the hill are three or four 
houses tenanted by members of a second family and these 
continually at war. They do not admire one another’s in- 
laws and a pending property distribution darkens the sky. 
Winds of bitterness and clamor rock those houses and the 
town hears the impact. Rich material this, for any novelist 
of any period. — But now in the “residevce part,” as the 
townfolk say, there is a third group of whom the town has a 
stock observation: “Aren’t the Blanks a lovely family?” In 
this family are the father, a business and church pillar of 
hackneyed composition; the mother who does her best as a 
matter of course and never questions either; the three adult 
daughters, potentially charming women, without the initia- 
tive or the independence to accept life; and the one adult son 
Gracchus — a model. ‘‘Gracchus Blank is such a nice man,” 
says the town. In that home the thoughts of 1895 are house- 
hold words. A patriarchal family, with money. And the town 
says: ““Aren’t the Blanks a lovely family?” 

Now of these three families the first, the tender family, 
and the second, the bitter family, have often furnished 
legitimate news for the novelist. So has the third, the patri- 
archal family, as viewed by the townpeople. But the novelist of 
to-day has discovered the breakfast table and the luncheon 
table and the evening lamp of that third family, not in 
crises, but day by day. And he has discovered what goes on 
within the pillar and the painstaking mother and the three 
daughters and Gracchus, the model, judged, not by the 
standards of the town, but to some extent by the standards 
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of the new knowledge concerning renunciation and repression 
and hypocrisy and business and the church. And the trans- 
valuation of that patriarchal family thus requires a new 
geometry and all but requires another space. Not, observe, 
that family in crises so much as that family at breakfast, liv- 
ing its routine life much as you and [ live ours. 

Of course the novelist has always handled such a family if 
he could satirize it, blur it, trick it, caricature it. But to record 
it has not interested him. Indeed under the old theology, the 
old sociology, the old psychology, he could not record it be- 
cause he did not see it. So he was content to cover circum- 
stance with something like the bright veil which we throw 
about the late doings of the dead. 

Especially has he been content to use those bright veils in 
the ceremonies incident to his two most ancient incantations. 
Two valid incantations the novel has always known, the 
novel of every land which knows the novel: namely, roman- 
tic love, in an exhaustless number of colorful arrangements; 
and moral aspiration. On these virtually all novels have de- 
pended for their breath. Love and honor. 

And among us these two enchantments have been pro- 
nounced in but one tongue and according to one tradition, 
the Anglo-Saxon. Not only has the American novel clung 
steadfastly to these two interests but for years it never de- 
parted from the Anglo-Saxon interpretation of these two 
interests. New of late the American novelist has made two 
discoveries. 

The first discovery is that the American novel may treat 
of romantic love and mora! aspiration not according to the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition but according to the Anglo-Saxon 
habit of life — quite another matter. 

The second discovery is that love and idealism are after 
all only two of the factors of existence; and that a large part 
of even the Anglo-Saxon life is occupied with neither the one 
nor the other. 

Here are thus opened to the novelist masses of fresh ma- 
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terial in whose treatment, so far as the Anglo-Saxon habit of 
life is concerned, it is impossible for him to be imitative. It is 
the opening up of a new country. His country, his own people 
as they are and not as they think they are. His native sources 
of supply. 

These native sources of supply are not identical with 1776 
and 1849 and 1865 and 1917. Nor, in spite of the sins of 
many, do they depend upon the use of bad English. Gradually 
in New England, in Virginia, in Indiana, in Kansas, in Cali- 
fornia, in New York, mine after mine of these native sup- 
plies has begun to yield its peculiar ore, an ore not so much 
dependent upon the dynamite of plot as upon a mere surface 
shovel to reveal its shining. For it is merely the immemorial 
richness of human relationship as touched specifically by two 
influences. One, and that one of lesser importance, is regional 
color. The second and inestimably the more vital is the 
national genius. Regional color has often been far too thickly 
overlaid, has become the “local discoloration” into which 
Wilde saw local color degenerating. To the national genius 
the novel of any nation will always be delivered. 

The distinctive fashion in which the desire for growth and 
change expresses itself is the manifestation of the genius of a 
nation. In the American national genius we have a spirit now 
considerably crippled but still recognizably at one with the 
spirit of the colonies and therefore now definitely at variance 
with many traditions, both native and world traditions, 
crystallized in unforeseen forms. For it seems that the right 
of the individual to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
is not limited, as we had earlier supposed, by his politics and 
his religion. And with this emphasis the national novel is now 
concerned, in common with the novels of the rest of the 
world. The novelist who is creative is bound to extend the 
principles of the national genius and is found applying it to 
} «ll else which affects the growth of the individual: Marriage, 
the great American home, relatives, institutions, conven- 
tions, traditions, and the accepted virtues in the routine of 
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his civilization. But if crude aspects of this routine are pre- 
sented by him, or crude characters questioning this routine 
at any point, somebody is going to say: “I don’t like that 
book. It isn’t about pleasant people. I shouldn’t care to 
know them. Why write about them?” Conceivably it may 
not be about pleasant people. What are we going to do about 
it? Change the novel or change the people? 

Recently in an evening of discussion on the English novel 
I heard a distinguished professor of science declare that all 
that he wanted of a novel was help in forgetting himself. 
That seems a crass confession akin to one which might be 
made by a devotee of the motion picture. Developed drama 
or a symphony does not help one to forget oneself — they 
deepen one’s sensibilities. It is this which one may ask of any 
art. It is this which one may ask of the novel. In that case 
the man of science was right, though not in the way that he 
meant. For to deepen one’s sensibilities is of course to take 
one out of one’s lesser self into one’s wider incarnations. 

It is precisely this process which, by a method known to 
the most elementary logic, the modern English novelists in- 
cluding the American novelists have more or less uncon- 
sciously begun to attempt. See, they say, not your greater 
incarnation but its opposite, for so long not considered news 
for the novel at all. Read of the complacent deaths which you 
live; if you like, count them — if you can. And thus drop 
deeper into your pit where you may better see the star of our 
potential life. Of course as a matter of fact they say nothing 
of the sort. They merely let us enter the dark and they leave 
us there to dream of the light if we have it in us. 

The following is quoted from a recent American novel. 

“The butcher had a hooked nose and when he smiled his 
nose seemed to press down his thick brown moustache that 
framed his even teeth so beautifully. He settled his _ 
over his stomach and gazed at her hungrily above the glass 
top of the counter as though he were trying to hypnotize her 
into buying some of the coral pink sausages which reposed 
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beside a block of ice in the transparent case. . . . The meat 
shop was as white as death. It smelled of blood and sawdust. 
_.. ‘I want a—can you give me a nice rib roast to-day? 
What do you ask for those hens?’ Mrs. Farley as always hesi- 
tated when she spoke. Her vague squinting eyes travelled 
undecidedly over the big pieces of meat, the shoulders, the 
forelegs, the haunches, . . . the fowls dangling in a row a 
little before the meat. ‘I will take two of the hens,’ said Mrs. 
Farley. ‘Be sure you give me fat ones,’ she added frowning. 
She fumbled . . . for the money. She made her way through 
the bitter-smelling gloom.” And so on. 

Intolerable, certainly. But the novel did not manufacture 
the butcher-shop. It merely confessed it. Or this: 

“Dr. Beach had gone but the nurse was still in the room. 
She had her back turned towards the door and was folding 
up some clothes. The gas flame had been extinguished. The 
window curtains were open. Objects in the room were plainly 
visible throwing no anchorage of shadow. Lawrence went 
towards the bed. He set his feet down carefully as if he were 
afraid of being heard. When he reached her he saw that she 
had not moved. She would never move. A sob of agony and 
relief shook him. He kneeled by the bed. She had not moved. 
Stillness revolved about him in eternal motion.” 

Obviously “The Narrow House” did not manufacture that 
terrible sob of agony and relief. Or the terrible commonplace 
of the story which led up to it. Our novels have been accus- 
tomed for long to the good taste of hypocrisy. We have never 
been willing to admit life in art any more than in life. 

However, there is now no hypocrisy, there are no veils, 
there is not even good taste in the novels intent on leading us 
into the dark and leaving us there to listen to its terrible 
breathing. All the news about living goes into these novels. 
And it is with this wholesale process that the use of the 
commonplace is concerned. In a majority of the realistic 
American novels of to-day we have a voice not of evil but of 
the commonplace. It is as if all the banalities of our lives — 
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brushes, combs, coat-hangers, the defiling and scouring of 


dishes, the idiotic recreations, the stodgy generalizations, the 
sad commercialism, the tragic nothings which collect about 
us were suddenly to cry out in a single voice in these books. 
And you hear the naive antiphonal chorus: “I don’t like 
those books. . . . I wouldn’t care to know the people.” It 
is wholly unimportant whether or not we like the people. In 
some of our moments all of us are those people. Such novels 
are merely saying: “Look at us.”’ And why should not she 
realistic novel say that which is being said by a laboring 
music, a fourth dimensional art, and an ambiguous social 
order: “Look at us. Us gods, fallen into more kinds of pits 
than seem possible.” These are no trumpet voices, no pulses 
of propaganda. They are mere recording voices, conversa- 
tional, table-talking voices saying: ““My dear gods, not only 
in your crises but at your very breakfasts you are in a pit of 
your digging.” 

We have then in the American novel of to-day the facing 
of the Anglo-Saxon habit of life, the admission that it con- 
cerns itself with other things than love and aspiration, a 
tardy turning to our native sources of supply, the recognition 
of the value of the commonplace, and at last an honest 
expression of the national genius. But is there anything which 
the American novel signally lacks? What other material, in 
what way conditioned, might the novel require in its business 
of imaginatively recording us? Are there any sources of ma- 
terial which we here in America are neglecting? Is there any 
omission by which we are flawing our fiction as hypocrisy 
once flawed it? Has the American novel a malady? 

The malady of our novels is an immemorial malady, 
namely, their lack of power to express beauty. Beauty as 4 
force. Inhering beauty. Almost, one adds, incommunicable 
beauty. 

“Beauty old yet ever new, eternal voice and inward 
word.” The momentary lift and urge which comes from the 
reading of that line carved on the New York library facade, 
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} what novel can ever capture and sustain that? Perhaps it 
> cannot yet be sustained in a novel, cannot even be borne by 
) ys, as it could not be borne to see a god. And yet it is a part 
of life, operative in beings. And there is that other line 
carved on the same fagade: “But above all things truth 
beareth away the victory.” Without beauty a record of truth 
is like the Borglum gargoyle at Princeton — the ill-equipped 
© thing, having one arm and one wing. The novel which has 
not beauty has but one aspect of truth. And where in the 
American novel have we beauty? 

We have it occurring here and there in volumes which will 
present themselves at once — well-remembered bits from 
» Mrs. Wharton, from Howells, from James; from a half 
dozen of the moderns. Something of beauty lurks in the work 
of many whom we moment by moment recall. But not 
enough beauty. Beauty has never yet been captured even 
approximately by any of them. Not captured, one may say, 
so nearly in the novel as Henry Adams captured it in “The 
Hall of the Dynamos” — and there at the last it eluded him 
too. In the novel as America has developed it, there is offered 
as yet no veiled wonder. 

As between that which we called beauty in the novel fifty 
years ago and phases of that which we call merely realism 
now, you and I may prefer the merely realistic, phases of 
which indeed may have become our idea of beauty. Beauty 
changes its form. Consider one worn instance of beauty, an 
instance to which we were long accustomed to refer as the 
loveliest chapter in the Victorian novel — the meeting of 
Richard Feverel and Lucy by the weir. We still love it but 
do we not love it indulgently, as we love Cruikshank? Lift 
beside it a page of Conrad, a mere hurrying wing of a sail in 
the dark and brooding figures black against a red moon, intent 
in talk which is half eloquent elision — and we know that 
beauty, such as we have, has changed its form. Or in “The 
Rescue,” the meeting of the two women, the catching up of 
the reality behind the racial difference, the reaching up to an 
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evolutionary meaning, the dramatization of the cleft cut by 
centuries of breeding, the delicate shadowing forth of all that 
is to come, the fascination of the fragile yet firm effects won 
by every flawless sentence; and from restraint that always 
rhythmic slip back to the gorgeous tapestry of the tropics, 
all this sustained with other and yet other strands interwoven 


—.the unconscious genius of love in Linyard, the genius of 


his friend of the one great passion; the whole forever pointing, 
pointing to the inevitable imperious — but how melodra- 
matic! — conclusion: “Steer north!” This is beauty as we 
know it now in the novel; and incidentally it is of the essence 
of Conrad. By it we mean infinitely more than the beauty of 
a mosaic. We mean the beauty of an organism. 

But even organic beauty such as is fundamental to “The 
Rescue” is to be transcended. There is beauty already 
actually incarnate in life but in novels seldom operative and 
never treated as casually existent, like flowers. For refine- 
ments of human conduct have run far ahead of their reflec- 
tion in the novel — the novel is still intent on crude aspects 
of behavior already by at least a measurable proportion of 
the race left behind. 

To be sure, the use of the Ten Commandments as direct 
fictional motives has been outgrown. Characters in fiction 
who ordered their lives under the conscious stimulus of the 
Ten Commandments would be ridiculous. The Ten Com- 
mandments as immediate dictators of action obviously have 
no literary value. It is only in that area which lies beyond 
precept, in the shadowy caves of cross current and counter 
current that the novel can employ them at all. 

But among these derivatives the novel seems usually to 
seize upon crass examples. Witness that highest moment in 
“The Rescue” — Linyard’s resolute “Steer north!” The 
moment when the yacht has left the island and has taken 
away all that Linyard cared for in the world: 

“. . . Carter approached him and spoke quietly: ‘The 
tide has turned and the night is coming on. Hadn’t we better 
get away from these shoals, sir?’ . . . 
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“TLinyard came out of his absorption with a deep tremor 
of his powerful frame like the shudder of an uprooted tree. 

“ “How was the yacht heading when you lost sight of her?’ 
he asked. 

“South, as near as possible,’ answered Carter. ‘Will you 
give me a course to steer for the night, sir?’ 
~ “J inyard’s lips trembled before he spoke but his voice was 
calm. ‘Steer north,’ he said.” 

Here is one of the exalted moral beauties of the novel — 
renunciation. And yet in “The Rescue” — and how much 
more patently in the novels of any other — what a grandiose 
gesture it is. “Steer north” is clear melodrama. Renuncia- 
tion represents a stage in human conduct but it may be a 
crude stage. We have James and Conrad as apostles of re- 
nunciation and on their heels comes a psychology isolating 
and defining repression so that already there dawns for us 
the gospel of transmutation: not to deny or to renounce but 
to transcend; not to waste force but to transform it; not to 
thwart but to exceed; to turn passion into power. Here are 
fields for the fortitude and the delicacy of the novelist beside 


> which undiscriminating renunciation is as crude as blind 


obedience. Here fall nuances of creative conduct beside 
which “Steer north” bears an odor of bad taste, insisting 
too much — as does the Golden Rule, that precept for the 
child in process of becoming so sensitized that he will do unto 
others the right for its own sake. But these and their like are 
favorite nobilities of the novel —the glorified detective 
story with a man himself as both culprit and keeper; or of 
late as pleased fugitive from the whole case. 

Now there are in the world countless persons of humor and 
variety for whom certain crude moral struggles no longer 
exist. There are those in whose conduct money questionably 
touched could enter no more than murder; by whom the 
truth is spoken quite as simply and naturally as good Eng- 
lish; in whom good faith is not an accomplishment like harp- 
playing but a function like sight; those in whom the social 
consciousness is a passion beside which any personal profit 
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can live not even as an impulse; those who do not braw) in 
their families or shout “me first” in any of its tongues. Those 
whose reactions are in the main socialized, spiritualized, 


humanized. And who — the point is here — are conscious of 


but a quite ordinary functioning. No grandiose gestures from 
them! Merely records of reaction, rich in humor and mis. 
adventure and delight and deep waters: the old, dreaming 
beyond dreams; youth, with its new aesthetic; the middle 
generation, understanding neither; folk of pressing pre. 
occupations, inarticulacies, flashes of insight; of heart. 
breaking misapprehension, memories, inevitabilities; who go 
re-kindling old fires; what have these tragedies to do with 
raw “right” and “wrong’’? Great areas of living involve for 
such folk as these no crude moral choices at all. But they are 
rarely admitted to the pages of the modern novel, at least 
without a fanfare. Their moral matter-of-course becomes in 
the novel heavily featured. Good faith and the social passion, 
for example, are there employed in isolated self-conscious 
moments, not called casual but made crucial; or else are 
challenged, re-valued, abandoned. 

Eventually we shall have, we must believe, occasional 
novels taking for granted a certain degree of moral health 
and going about a brighter business. Indeed this may be 
the only way in which we shall succeed in getting rid of self- 
conscious idealism as a root motif of the novel, an idealism 
to which the Anglo-Saxon novel-reader clings as tenderly as 
the Anglo-Saxon in his daily life likes to believe that he 
himself clings. We shall be rid of this motif not by challenging 
order or by stopping in the welter on this side, but by 
writing of these who have transcended chaos. 

“Do you not see,” offers the devotee of the “red-blooded” 
novel, “with the use of such material you’d have no novel! 
Because you'd have no struggle.” 

But we hear the unimaginative say that if the economic 
struggle were removed, life would not be worth living. The 
novel in which a crude moral struggle, either lost or won, 's 
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the highest motif is as primitive in art as is the economic 
struggle in life. 

Also the reade: .f the red-blooded novel holds that such 
serene folk are too rare to become suitable fiction material. 
Even if they are rare they should have in the novel a place as 
secure as the pathologic and the drunken who seem always to 
be welcome. The sophisticated reader ventures that by such 
novels we should be dangerously approaching, in the usual 
spiral of experience, an apotheosis of the condition through 
which the novel earlier took its way: the perfect family 
relationship, the perfect lover, perfection ad nauseam. Even 
if this were true it would not matter. The novel must deliver 
itself to material which bears no relation to self-conscious 
perfection. It is precisely the weakness of Anglo-Saxon 
morality and novel-making alike that they can imagine no 
such occasions. 

Yet in experience it is not until “temptations” are ieft 
behind that really beautiful living can begin. Previous to that 
time everything is crude and experimental. All the loveliest 
nuances of relationship lie in the region beyond such voices. 
Human experiences reveal new faces in this clear air. Whole 
planes of experience are to be treated for which only the 
reasonably evolved can possibly furnish material. And always 
there is the free spirit within in fleeting union with an ex- 
quisite and inexorable spirit without —the great inner 
history, useless, or no more than incidental to the novel so 
long as the shackles of a crude idealism have not fallen away. 
Nor need these adventures by any means be confined to the 
sophisticated, the formally choice. Homely hearts and 
hearths furnish their high proportion of unconscious fineness 
— the unconscious, which always matters most. Theirs are 
the choices to some extent already bred into the race. 

The chief concern of the American novel of to-morrow will 
be to uncover the beauty of our essential commonplace living 
as the novel of to-day has triumphantly uncovered its ugli- 
ness. To uncover beauty not by denying ugliness — the 
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novel of to-day has made that forever impossible — but first 
by accepting all of life, something which we in America have 
never been willing to do either in art or in life; and then bya 
new selectiveness. It is only after a broadly affirmative art 
arises that a really selective art becomes possible. The 


modern realistic novel performs the inestimable service of 


extending our admissions, our affirmations. It has chosen to 
affirm the commonplace, the sordid, the ugly because that is 
most obvious; also it is far easier to record; is, in fine, the 
natural gesture away from sentimentality and hypocrisy and 
smugness. Of course the gesture has been too violent. As 
Conrad says in his “Notes on Life and Letters” 

“Tt seems as if the discovery made by many men at vari- 
ous times that there is much evil in the world were a source 
of unholy joy unto some of the modern writers. It gives an 
author — goodness only knows why — an elated sense of his 
own superiority. And there is nothing more dangerous than 

such an elation to that absolute loyalty towards his feelings 
and sensations an author should keep hold of in his most 
exalted moments of creation.” 

And it is true that the novel here in America, having at last 
eaten of the tree of good and evil and of the commonplace — 
doubtless unknown in Eden — has learned to admit not only 
that life is not all apples, but has occasionally led us to sup- 
pose that orchards bear exclusively cores — or even worms. 

There is, however, nothing ultimately pessimistic about 
our present records of the commonplace. Nothing inexorable 
is expected by these modern novels to crush us. There is 
in them no sense of fate — that is not the way of the national 
genius. Even Mr. Hergesheimer in his records of a debased 
society, though he is ironic, is still rather wistful. All these 
novels are merely saying: “Look at us, gods in the pit — 
but a pit of our own digging. And we are worth digging out. 
If we were not so we wouldn’t have mentioned it.” 

This so far is the sum of their affirmations; a broad enough 
extension if one considers the inhibitions of the ’nineties 
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when our novels were either formed for vigilance committees 
or else were “‘light.” 

So in the revealing of life to which every generation of 
novelists succeeds, their entire work has as yet hardly 
touched at life’s inner magic. And the greatest of this magic, 
it 18 predictable, will be the magic of love. It may be against 
love that the sins of our modern novels are greatest. For it 
may appear that love is only one aspect of that heightening 
of faculty and perception towards which the race seems to 
be tending. Or what if it is true that the extensions of faculty 
of the race are to be developed by those in the heightened 
perception known as “being in love”? Consider what may 
lie in store for us when novels shall reflect these courts. 
Picture that sort of love story and compare it with our love 
stories of now, with the hackneyed lure of the Third-at-the- 
threshold, the use of the pathologic, the drunken. To these 
the novel is still serving its brief bondage. 

Poetry, pictorial and plastic art, and music, all so much 
more highly developed than fiction or than the society which 
fiction now depicts, have always risen to that medium of 
expression which now we seek for the novel — expression 
which does not merely record beauty but rises to the actual 
planes of beauty itself. 

It is upon these lovely areas that fiction must adventure. 
It must know beauty, it must be beauty. Not the beauty of 
the flesh but the beauty of the cell and of its unknown urge. 
Inhering beauty. The utter beauty of our essential living. 














TWO LYRICS 
By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


SONG FOR “THE LAMP AND THE BELL” 


F 4 T me a crown of bluer metal, 
Fret it with stones of a foreign style; 

The heart grows weary after a little 

Of what it loved for a little while. 


Weave me a robe of richer fibre, 
Pattern its web with a rare device; 

Give away to the child of a neighbor 
This gold gown I was glad in twice. 


But buy me a singer to sing one song — 
Song about nothing — song about sheep — 
Over and over, all day long; 
Patch me again my thread-bare sleep. 


AUTUMN CHANT 


OW the autumn shudders 
In the rose’s root. 
Far and wide the ladders 
Lean among the fruit. 
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Now the autumn clambers 
Up the trellised frame, 
And the rose remembers 
The dust from which it came. 


Brighter than the blossom 
On the rose’s bough 

Sits the wizened, orange, 

j Bitter berry now; 





Beauty never slumbers; 
All is in her name. 
But the rose remembers ie 

The dust from which it came. 
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THE FAMINE AND THE BOLSHEVIK] 
By EMMA PONAFIDINE 
ECENT changes in the industrial policy of the 


Bolsheviki have led some foreign observers who 
have not seen Bolshevism at work, or who have 
seen it only superficially, to believe that we 
are now witnessing the first steps’ towards the regenera- 
tion of Russia. To one who has actually lived under the 
Soviet régime since the beginning, not as a favored guest but 
as a private citizen, it is clear that all these reforms are mere 
half-measures. Anyone who has experienced Bolshevism in 
practice has a right to doubt not only the capacity of the 
present government to carry them out but also their sincerity 
in desiring to do so. The present artificial stimulation of trade 
and industry should not blind us to the fact that the Bolshe- 
viki have not conceded the existence of private property 
rights, nor the rights of man as a citizen, as these are under- 
stood in all civilized countries. And until these fundamental 
bases of civilization are recognized, no real progress can be 
expected in the reconstruction of Russia. If the Bolsheviki 
should ever be forced to end the reign of terror and admit 
the rights of property, they would, of course, cease to be 
Bolsheviki. 

During the last few months the Soviet government has been 
obliged to give special attention to the famine and the ques- 
tion of food supply. It has not done so, one may be sure, from 
mere pity or anxiety to save the millions that were starving. 
Those of us who have lived in Russia during the last four 
years have had many opportunities for seeing that individual 
lives count for little in the eyes of Bolsheviki and that they 
allow no sacrifice to stand in the way of carrying out their 
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ideals. Indeed, we have been taught to believe that the only 
cheap thing 1 in Soviet Russia is human life. It is not from a 
humanitarian motive that they have asked for help for the 
starving and given it themselves, but from a fear of the dis- 
content aroused by the famine, which may, if not allayed, 
cause uprisings and a state of anarchy that will menace their 
existence. 

The extent of the famine the Bolsheviki have not attempt- 
ed to conceal. In fact, their newspapers have all along shown 
a tendency to exaggerate rather than underrate its horrors. 
But its true causes they have tried either to conceal or dis- 
tort. They allege that it was due to the extreme aridity and 
the consequent failure of crops in 1921. To anyone familiar 
with the country and the circumstances it is clear that gov- 
ernment mismanagement and inefficiency had far more to 
do with it. The Soviet government has been paving the way 
for famine during the last four years by the gradual destruc- 
tion of the system of food reserves, which under the old 
régime had been made available for use in such crises as the 
drought of last summer. The weight of responsibility for the 
terrible conditions now prevalent in Russia lies with the 
Bolshevik policy towards the soil and the tillers of the soil. 
And the worst of it is that the end is not in sight. Despite 
recent over-optimistic reports of increased crops, we may 
expect famine to be chronic in Russia as long as the land and 
the peasants continue to be treated as they have been treated 
under the Soviet government. 

To understand what has been happening to the food sup- 
plies of Russia we must look back to the state of the peasants 
before the revolution and then glance at the Bolshevik policy 
towards the land as it has been worked out. 

The land programme drawn up by Stolypine was, owing 
to his untimely death in 1911, never fully carried out. Had 
the peasants been induced to comply with his plan—that is, 
to give up their custom of living in communes and settle on 
small farms of their own—the productiveness of the soil could 
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have been greatly increased — to say nothing of the proba. 
bility that the revolution might never have taken place. 
Holding the land in common, without the stimulus of return 
on his own property, the peasant under the old régime took 
little interest in improving the strip of field ploughed by him 
one season and passed on in time to someone else. This evil 
was the real cause of the inefficiency of agriculture in the 
central and northern parts of the country, where the soil 
demands much care and fertilization. In our section — the 
government of Tver, which lies between Moscow and Petro- 
grad — the peasants had before the revolution more than a 
sufficient amount of land, more, I believe, than the peasants 
of any other European country have. A quarter of this — 
from three to fifteen decetines (eight to forty acres) — con- 
sisted of ploughed fields, the remaining three-quarters being 
covered with bushes and swamps that could easily have been 
drained and turned into good meadows or pastures. But the 
draining was practically never done. In addition to the lack 
of interest in the property held in common, agriculture had 
still another handicap in the shortage of efficient labor. The 
men went almost without exception to large cities, returning 
to the farms, if at all, only during the haying season, and 
leaving the women folk and children to do all the work at 
home. 

Thanks to the revolutionary propaganda which has been 
carried on for many years, the peasants, even in the days of 
the Tsar, looked upon all the land belonging to the large pro- 
prietors as sure sooner or later to come to them, and Kerer- 
sky’s government seemed to ensure this to them. But the 
Bolshevik policy was a cruel blow to them, dashing their 
hopes of having the full control of all the land. Evidently the 
Bolsheviki realized that with careful cultivation and a more 
rational division, the peasants already had sufficient land, 
and that the result of giving them the land cultivated by 
large private owners in a scientific way would merely be 4 
rapid falling off in productiveness and a decrease in the grain 
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supply — a result which has nevertheless come about, from 
another cause, in these last chaotic years. What land the 
peasants have succeeded in adding to their former holdings 
consists of such parts of the large private estates as they 
got possession of when the estates were destroyed, which is 
said to be not more than a third of all the ploughed land that 
once belonged to them. 

The best estates, as is well known, were at first turned into 
“state farms” that were intended to serve as models to the 
peasants while furnishing the markets with their surplus 
products. The state farms were generally managed by men 
who took absolutely no interest in the work except in so far 
as they made fortunes for themselves by turning the inven- 
tory and crops to their own profit. Such managers as did try 
to make a success of the farms, were hampered by the eight- 
hour work day and by “workmen’s committees” that per- 
mitted no discipline or individual direction that could have 
led to good results. As might have been expected, the state 
farms ran down from day to day. The number of cattle and 
horses decreased, farm implements disappeared, buildings 
were not repaired, and a good part of the fields remained un- 
cultivated and the hay uncut. 

Our former estate may serve as an example. While it was 
in our hands, we supplied food to a very considerable staff of 
workmen, many of them with families, and a large house 
filled with our own family and guests. Besides feeding all 
these, we put on the market annually a considerable quantity 
of flax, rye, vegetables, cattle, horses of our own raising, and 
dairy products. When, early in the spring of 1919, our estate, 
together with several others around us, was turned into a 
state farm, horses and cows from the other estates were 
added to our stock, all in good condition. The new manager 
found in our barns and granaries fodder for cattle and grain 
for all his workmen which had been confiscated from us. 
During the first summer of Bolshevik management this herd 
of cows supplied dairy products to all living on the farm, and 
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to a children’s colony of about sixty persons. Several families 
of Red Army men in the villages that did not own cows were 
also furnished with milk at fixed prices in addition to a con- 
siderable quantity that was taken to the city daily for the 
agricultural department. 

As we were still allowed to live in a cottage on our estate 
we witnessed what happened the next summer, after the cows 
had spent the winter under communist care and the fields 
had been tilled according to Bolshevik theories. Two of the 
cows succumbed to the new régime. And that summer there 
was not milk enough for the children’s colony; none was 
given to the villagers, or taken to the city, and after July it 
became necessary to buy butter for the farm hands. I remem. 
ber that in July twelve cows gave at a milking only twenty- 
eight pounds, though most of them had recently calved. 
Anyone who had observed how the cows had been cared for 
during the long Russian winter and how the herdsmen 
treated them in the summer would have understood the 
decrease in the milk. 

The soil was no better managed than the live stock. Not 
all the fields had been ploughed. There was no flax, and only 
sufficient rye, oats, and potatoes to feed the farm hands until 
Christmas. Much of the hay was not cut, and it is needless to 
say there was absolutely nothing for sale — no dairy prod- 
ucts, grain, vegetables, cattle, or horses — and yet in the 
autumn at a meeting of the State Agricultural Department 
glowing accounts were sent from our former estate of the 
success of the farm under the new system. 

As a matter of fact, most of the communist managers 
succeeded no better than that; and last year the Bolsheviki 
began to admit that the state farms had proved to be failures. 
The land that they contain is gradually being offered to 
whoever will lease it. But it has not been easy so far to find 
private individuals with sufficient confidence in the Soviet 
government to take the risk. In certain cases, the peasants in 
the villages adjoining the large estates have received the use 
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of some of the fields, which have, however, been so heavily 
taxed as to make profits from them almost impossible. 

As compared with the state farms, the so-called “com- 
munistic farms” established by the Bolsheviki were a little 
more successful at first, but they, too, have now disappeared. 
They were organized generally on the confiscated estates of 
large owners, where well-cultivated fields, cattle, farm im- 
plements, and all the necessary buildings were at the dis- 
posal of the men who took them over. Many of them had 
never owned land and had been driven to the country by 
hunger. We knew of a number of instances where these 
Communists, after eating up what they had raised the first 
year, or had found on the estate, made off with the farm 
implements, killed the cattle, and, quarrelling among them- 
selves, dispersed. In other cases the experiments seemed more 
successful, and in the reports of the Agricultural Department 
they were praised to the skies, but somehow they seem to 
have died natural deaths, and “communistic farming” is no 
longer heard of and does not now appear to be encouraged by 
the Bolsheviks. The only traces left by these experiments are 
ruined buildings, empty barns, and unploughed fields. 

Owners of estates that were far from centres of authority 
and thus attracted little attention, or that were of compara- 
tively small proportions, often escaped the general fate of 
looting, requisition, and final expulsion that we and many 
others experienced. Thus in some places they are still living 
in their houses and cultivating their land, though on so small 
a scale that of necessity their farming is as primitive (and as 
productive) as that of the peasants. The surplus land has 
been given or leased by the state to the peasants. 

The decrease in the amount of grain produced in Russia, 

caused by the abolition of large privately owned estates and 
the lowering of the standard of farming among the smaller 
proprietors, has, of course, been a big factor in the con- 
tinuance of the famine. But there are other factors besides 
the abandonment or inefficient tilling of some of the best 
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land that have helped to decrease the food supplies under the 
Soviet government. Among the many unfortunate Bolshevik 
institutions was one known as “the committee of the poor,” 
These committees — for there were many of them — were 
formed to control the “fists,” as the well-to-do peasants were 
called, and to check any sign of prosperity or mf&terial in- 
crease among them. Every peasant owning more than two 
horses or two cows came under this category. Now, instead 
of being encouraged where they were so sorely needed, all 
signs of thrift and prosperity as soon as they were seen in the 
villages were nipped in the bud by one of these committees. 
Surplus land and cattle were taken from the richer house. 
holders and generally given to shiftless, good-for-nothing 
villagers who had never succeeded in their farming, and had 
let the land given them run down. When this system was put 
into operation, farmers owning more live stock or property 
than the committee of the poor would allow them to keep, 
were quick to find means of getting rid of such possessions 
before they could be requisitioned. Thus large numbers of 
cattle were unfortunately made away with. Except for this 
loss, the actual decrease in cattle has been confined to the 
large estates. In the villages the chief difference between the 
old and the new régime is that the cattle are more evenly 
distributed among the householders. 

Another obstacle that has stood in the way of increasing 
the number of live stock during the past four years has been 
the Bolshevik system of dividing the hay. Their method of 
dealing with the meadows that are left has had a very de- 
moralizing effect on the peasants. All the meadow lands of 
the villages are treated as a common fund. When the time for 
cutting the hay arrives, inspectors are sent from the county 
commissariat, and the meadows are divided according to the 
number of cattle actually owned by each householder. The 
effect of this system has been disastrous. As there is no indi- 
vidual interest in the meadows, the cattle, formerly pastured 
in the fallow fields and in the woods, are allowed to run over 
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them well into the first part of the summer. Furthermore, no 
one takes the trouble to keep them drained or cleared. The 
result is that most of the formerly good meadows produce 
little hay now, and what they do produce is of inferior quality. 
Then the government officials invariably arrive too late, and 
the best haying season is wasted in quarrels, sometimes blows, 
as it is impossible for them to satisfy everyone. The result 
again is discontent on the part of the peasants and much loss 
in fodder. 

With all the Bolshevik reforms, it thus has been impossible 
to increase the number of cattle, and therefore the crops are 
decreasing, and so it goes, in a vicious circle. Conditions in 
the South and Southeast—for so long ravaged by civil war— 
are quite different from those in the northern and central 
states, which I am here describing, but they were equally bad, 
even before the famine made them well-nigh intolerable. 

Aside from these evils, there is another arising from the 
early days of the Bolshevik food programme. Prior to 1921 
the peasants were allowed to keep only as much of their crops 
as was strictly necessary for their families. The rest was to 
be taken by the state at “fixed prices” — that is, almost 
nothing. The state, on its part, promised to furnish the 
farmer, also at fixed prices, with all he needed — clothing, 
boots, and farming implements; but never to my knowledge 
was the second part of the contract carried out. The peasants 
therefore systematically decreased the area under cultiva- 
tion, sowing only just as much as they needed for themselves, 
and a little extra, the yield of which they could count on 
hiding and afterwards selling. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to think that all the peasants were impoverished by this 
policy. Quite the contrary. Some became experts in finding 
safe ways of hiding surplus produce, and the great rise in 
prices enabled them to sell what they had to tremendous 
advantage. Accordingly, many were not only able to buy what 
they needed in the way of farm implements and other neces- 
sities, but even luxuries. One often sees to-day in dirty 
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village huts rich curtains and mirrors already the worse for 
dirt and rough usage. 

In 1921 this programme was changed, but not before its evi] 
effects had been felt in the country at large. In particular, the 
famine district that should have received grain from the 
North, where the crops have been unusually fine for the last 
two or three years, got little from us last year. 

The latest change made by the Agricultural Commissariat 
is the collection of the taxes on farmlands in kind — grain, 
flax, hay, straw, meat, butter, wool, and eggs — the amount 
being based on the number of acres under cultivation and the 
number of cattle kept by each householder. But this reform 
also was looked upon with suspicion by the peasants, for again 
they met with the old story of the gulf that divides the 
Bolshevik programme so plausibly drawn up from the 
manner in which it is carried out. The cow tax may be taken 
as an example. From each cow, butter or milk and meat are 
required, the amount of butter assessed against the cows 
being more than could possibly be made from the miserable 
little animals the peasants keep. As a result they invariably 
have to buy butter or pay the tax in milk. 

The meat tax is much more complicated and unsatisfac- 
tory. The owners are obliged to pay seven pounds of beef for 
each cow, and a corresponding amount of veal and mutton 
for each calf and sheep. The meat must be delivered in the 
form of a living animal. If the peasants in a village could 
club together and buy as many cattle as would be needed to 
furnish the amount of beef required of them, this could be 
managed with no waste, as the skins and trimmings would 
remain in the village. But this is not the Bolshevik way of 
doing business. The live cow must be weighed, and the esti- 
mation of the weight in meat is very much in favor of the 
government. The farmer has to bear the additional loss of 
the trimmings, to say nothing of the skins. But this does not 
end the matter. Aside from the loss to the farmer, the state 
itself is defrauded owing to mismanagement. 
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We saw how the government side of the business was done 
while we were still living on our estate in 1919. The animals 
— cows, calves, and sheep — gathered from the entire Vo/ost, 
or parish, consisting of some thirty-five scattered villages, 
were driven to our Vo/ost centre and locked in the cemetery, 
the only enclosed place large enough. Some had been driven for 
} many miles, and here they had to wait without food or water 
* until all were assembled. The little grass to be had in the 
cemetery was, of course, soon eaten and trampled upon, and 
there stood that mass of bellowing misery for two or three 
days. When at last they were started on their long march of 
some twenty-five miles to the city, many little dead calves 
remained in the cemetery and other young calves and even 
cows died on the way. A woman who lived near the cemetery, 
and whose calf had been taken from her, pleaded with the 
Red Army men in charge of the herd to let her keep her calf 
and feed it until the last day, but they only laughed at her. 
This cruel system was somewhat changed later. In 1920 each 
village was obliged to drive its cattle to the city. 

The collection of the grain and potato taxes shows strik- 
ingly the graft and mismanagement connected with every- 
thing that the Bolsheviki touch, and gives us the right to 
question the amount of food that would have reached the 
starving districts if Mr. Hoover had allowed the Soviet 
government to handle the supplies sent for their relief from 
America. Anyone but a Bolshevik would realize that vege- 
tables should be gathered before the frost sets in, and that 
potatoes as well as grain should be harvested in dry weather. 
But last autumn this is what we saw happen. At a time when 
we were having heavy frosts at night, the peasants were 
ordered to bring their potatoes to a pier where the steamer 
touched but three times a week. The dates for bringing the 
potatoes were elastic, and the peasant farmer’s idea of keep- 
ing an appointment being still more so, the result was hard 
on the potatoes, and still harder on the citizen who was 
doomed to eat frozen vegetables all winter. The peasants 
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dumped the potatoes on the shore, taking back their bags, 
and there the potatoes lay, exposed to the cold at night and 
perhaps to rain by day. Some arrived just in time to catch 
the steamer, but in many cases the potatoes and the grain 
lay on the pier one or two nights. If the frozen potatoes were, 
on being brought to the city, kept in a cold place, the citizens 
during the winter would get as payment for work good-look- 
ing potatoes, frozen as hard as stones, that thawed on being 
brought into the house and sent little rivers running over 
the floor. But if the autumn was mild, and the premises 
warm enough so that the potatoes thawed they of course 
rotted. 

I remember in the winter of 1920 seeing in Moscow a long 
line of high carts filled with a mushy substance from which 
water was trickling. On close examination, I saw that it was 
a mass of rotting potatoes — and that at a time when every 
potato meant so much! How much, no one who has not ex- 
perienced what we have, can possibly imagine. In the sum- 
mer of 1919, after our house and goods, including a large 
portion of our food supplies, had been taken from us, and our 
estate turned into a state farm, I remember how we suffered 
for want of this among other articles of food. It happened 
one day down at our steamer-landing that I was washing a 
few potatoes we had succeeded in exchanging for something, 
I do not remember just what. The water around the pier was 
rather deep, and when to my dismay one big splendid potato 
slipped from my hands and sank to the bottom, I nearly 
drowned myself hanging over the pier trying to get it. I can 
see it now, lying there; and the sight of it beyond my reach 
gave me the greatest sense of loss I ever experienced. It is 
difficult for anyone not an eyewitness to get even a faint idea 
of what the mismanagement and incompetence of the Bol- 
sheviks in the handling of food has cost Russia during the 
last four years. 

The graft in the collection of the taxes in foodstuffs makes 
a still sadder story. Last October, for example, the Bolshevik! 
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brought the rye from our villages to be stored in a city where 
at that time we occupied a room in the house of a former 
merchant. There were several big barns on the grounds be- 
longing to this house, one of which — a large building with 
no windows and a rotten wooden floor — had been used by 
one of our many fellow tenants for some three years as a 
stable for her cow and sheep. The Bolsheviki came in and 
demanded that they be allowed to convert this barn into a 
storehouse for the grain, in spite of the fact that the floor was 
wet and rotten, with a large pile of manure still lying in the 
corner. They then proceeded to toss out the manure and 
rake off the loose filth from the floor. We who watched the 
operation remonstrated, pointing out that the wet boards 
and the absolute lack of ventilation would ruin the rye, but 
our words had not the slightest effect. Without even laying 
down straw or clean boards, they brought in the precious rye 
and poured it on to that floor! The woman who had been using 
the barn had the courage to say to the Bolsheviki that she 
saw through their trick — that they were doing this, hoping 
that the rye would rot in order that they might make thou- 
sands of rubles on the loss, which would be set down in their 
statement as many times more than it actually would 
amount to, and the deceit then worked out in their favor. 
Such Bolshevik agents as these were constantly accumulat- 
ing fortunes around us. I fully expected that the woman 
would be arrested for saying what she did, but the men only 
laughed. To us the incident was a tragedy. 

Even after he has paid all the regular taxes in kind, the 
peasant can never be certain that to-day will not bring him 
an unwelcome visit, without warning, from a government 


> official — an “instructor” perhaps, or simply a Red Army 


man, who will show him a “mandate” from the Commissariat 
stating the need of a “special tax,” and again the farmer 
must give out hay, or foodstuffs, regardless of the fact that 


he may not have supplies enough himself to last through the 
winter. From all this it is evident that the peasants, who 
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were the ones supposed to profit most by the fall of the old 
régime (which, one must admit, had many and serious 
faults), have even less cause to love the present government, 
They are discontented now, first, because they did not get 
all the land promised them, especially the forests; and 
secondly, because, like all Russians outside the Bolshevist 
clique, they realize the precariousness of their position and 
of their rights. They hope for an improvement, but the cir- 
cumstances under which they live at present and the uncer- 
tainty of the future trouble them and make them restless. 

Yet for all their hardships, it must be confessed that the 
peasants, at least those outside the famine districts, have 
less reason for complaint against the Soviet government than 
any other class. They live in far better circumstances than 
the city people, whether workingmen or intelligentsia. The 
town folk have suffered more from all these experiments of 
the Bolsheviks because they could not produce their own 
food and were dependent on the rations supplied by the 
state, which, in addition to being insufficient in quantity, 
were often rotten. The potatoes in winter were invariably 
frozen —I do not remember seeing any given out by the 
Bolsheviks that were in really good condition. The flour was 
also bad, the grain often musty and always dirty. Therefore 
everyone living in a t' wn or city was obliged to add to these 
rations what he could get by barter from the peasants. 

No picture of the Bolshevik policy towards the land would 
be complete without a word about the forests. They are not 
the least pitiful part of dying Russia to-day. Formerly the 
majority of the forests belonged to the state and church, 
about one-third to private individuals, and a smaller amount 
to the peasant communes. In the general rush for liberty and 
land, the forests were the chief objective of the peasants, and 
for a time they profited to the full by the general chaos. The 
woodland was not divided among them, but they were 
allowed to cut as much wood as they could. Accordingly, 
they let their own timber stand and threw themselves wan- 
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tonly upon those magnificent forests that were the pride and 
the wealth of Russia. Fine mast-pines were cut down for 
firewood, large trees felled and the small part that happened 
to be needed taken while the rest was left to rot. To a lover 
of woods, a more pitiful sight cannot be imagined — in our 
part of the country there is hardly a spot in the old forests 
ten yards square where there is not a stump, generally cut 
very high above the roots, while the ground is littered with 
branches, which make it almost impossible for the grazing 
herds to pass. The dry brush left strewn about has fed uni- 
versal fires, and during the last years few days in the autumn 
have been clear of smoke from them. In many cases the 
peasants themselves set fire to the woods, as was the case on 
our estate, and they would not let the state farm manager 
extinguish the flames. Their idea was that they could then 
plough this land and raise two or three crops on it without 
the expense of fertilizer, afterward abandoning it and letting 
it lie a black, unsightly ruin, where for scores of years no 
trees will grow. 

But the peasants under the Soviet régime have not had it 
all their own way with the forests. Because of the coal famine 
from which the country has suffered throughout the civil 
war, the state has been obliged to sanction the cutting of 
a tremendous amount of firewood. The superintendence of 
this work has been given over entirely to Jewish companies, 
which have earned a most unenviable reputation by the way 
in which they have carried it out. 

These companies get forty per cent of every ruble ex- 
pended. In addition they are supplied by the state with man- 
ufactured goods, boots, salt, matches, and food products 
with which to pay the peasants for their work in the forestry 
department, which comes under the head of enforced state la- 
bor. It is difficult to picture to oneself the way in which 
the peasants are treated by the Jewish overseers, who, re- 
volver in hand, drive the people to this forced labor thatfis 
as strictly demanded as is military service. However ill- 
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treated they may be, the peasants can get no redress from 
the overseers, who appear to have found means of making 
the dreaded Tcheka their friends. Owing to this situation the 
present anti-Jewish feeling among the peasants is not in- 
comprehensible. In our small town, which is on a lake and is 
an important terminus for timber, several large companies 
of Jews had their central offices, and we were witnesses of the 
fortunes they made and of the wealth openly and fear- 
lessly displayed by their families. They wore diamonds and 
silks when no one else could find decent clothing, and these 
new capitalists did not hesitate to spread their tables with 
white bread and luxuries forgotten by the rest of the people 
and absolutely beyond the reach of any honest state em- 
ployee. We often talked over the subject with several good 
friends among the better class of Jews, and they admitted 
that this comparatively small band of the worst element in 
their race was responsible for the increased hostility to it. 

Wher writing of any one aspect of the Soviet régime in 
Russia, it is impossible to stick strictly to the question in 
hand, for at each step one is met with conditions that affect 
other conditions, with one evil that begets another, until 
one realizes with a sick heart there is no health left in that 
once beautiful and comparatively prosperous country. Nor 
can there be any hope of real improvement as long as the 
spirit that rules the Bolsheviki exists. No matter what they 
call themselves, no matter what seeming reforms in the eyes 
of the outside world they make in the way of opening up 
commerce, no fundamental progress can be expected from 
this government. They must not only change in name, as 
their notorious Tcheka is doing, but in spirit and method. 
The whole party, as it is now constituted, must disappear, 
for they have proved themselves incapable of carrying out 
any practical programme honestly and efficiently. So long as 
they remain as they now are, famine may be expected to 
recur, and the up-building of the Russia that some day must 
arise from these ruins will be impossible. 
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THE FRINGE OF WORDS 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


T seems to be generally agreed, just now, that somebody 
ought to “do something for English,” which is assumed 
to be in a parlous state. I believe an extensive league (or 
association, if you prefer that word) has already been 

formed, and is actually functioning, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting our beloved language from the dangerous modern 
influences which threaten it, on the one hand, through the 
ignorance and laziness of the vulgar who content themselves 
with a poorhouse vocabulary of slang, and, on the other 
hand, through the pernicious activity of high-browed 
scholars and artists who are overloading it with cacophonous 
polysyllabic compounds and strange bric-a-brac borrowed from 
foreign tongues. (I purposely illustrate what I deplore.) But 
is it just to imply that these dangers are altogether modern? 

They have been deprecated since the time when Thomas 
Fuller noted the “Chaucerisms” in Spenser, and “The 
Spectator” regarded such words as “sham” and “mob” as 
common cant. All that we can fairly say is that in our times 
the tendencies towards over-distension and impoverishment 
both seem unduly active. The dictionaries have swollen 
enormously, one might almost say dropsically: 317,000 terms 
in the one-volume “Standard”; and in the many volumes of 
the “New English” enough to supply a man with reading 
for ten years at the rate of fifteen minutes a day. Contrari- 
wise the store of words actually used by some of the new 
novelists and the new poets looks pitifully meagre when we 
remember that Shakespeare employed 15,000 and Milton 
8,000 in his poems. 


But the real perils of the English language to-day, in my 
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judgment, lie not in expansion or in contraction of vocabu- 
lary; but much more in a certain noisy carelessness or sloppy 
indifference; a failure to recognize that thought is desirable 
not only before speech but also in speech; an apparent numb- 
ness to the finer sense of words. The effects of this creeping 
paralysis may be observed constantly in streets and shops 
and ball-rooms, and frequently in books and newspapers. 
For example, a distinguished historian writes that he pro- 
poses to “assess” a certain character, when he has no inten- 
tion of taxing it, but simply means to estimate its worth. A 
popular novelist makes his hero leave aroom “ precipitously,” 
yet without throwing him down the stairs or letting him leap 
from a window. An ardent advertiser proclaims the “slogan” 
of his ready-made clothing, although his purposes are al 
pacific. Even a philosopher, a Platonist, writes that certain 
plays “intrigue” him, when evidently he means not that they 
perplex him, but merely that they interest him. 

These, you may say, are only slips of the pen, mistakes 
which are insignificant and may be readily pardoned. But 
when the carelessness which they show becomes habitual and 
general, when it pervades, not only ordinary conversation 
but also many highly praised books of prose and verse, we 
may well ask ourselves whether this is not rather a disquieting 
symptom. Language as an instrument of human culture and 
intercourse (perhaps superior to the moving pictures, which 
are dumb) derives its highest value from the power of its 
words finely to convey the different shades and degrees of 
human thought and feeling. Losing this, how shall we replace 
it? Our English will be no more “the tongue that Shake- 
speare spake,” but the petty jargon of a jazz-party, or the 
loud-sounding, little-meaning verbiage of a patent-medicine 
promoter. 

Let us reluctantly admit, then, that perhaps this is a time 
when somebody should “do something for English.” What 
is it that ought to be done? Evidently little will be accom- 
plished by stately resolutions in favor of upholding “‘stand- 
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ards,’ adopted by such select bodies as the American 
Academy, most of whose members already have a pleasing 
conviction that they use pretty good English — or at least 
try to do so. Nor do I reckon that much benefit will accrue 
from the outpouring of verbal vials of wrath upon the 
younger generation for their supposed consentaneous defects 
of grammar and morals. Reform is seldom effected by abuse. 
It would be far more to the purpose to lay a finger upon some 
of the probable causes of the dreaded degeneracy; or, better 
still, to suggest ways of thinking and feeling about our 
language which may have in them some remedial and rein- 
vigorating power. For, after all, thought and feeling are the 
most potent remedies. 

It is in this line that I venture to offer my small contribu- 
tion. I have no new philosophy of language, no new system 
of doctrine about poetry, to present. May the kind stars 
forbid that I should rush in where truant angels have not 
feared to tread. All that I want to do is to direct considera- 
tion to a certain element, or quality, of language which is too 
often overlooked, and to suggest that this consideration may 
throw some light upon the important and vexed question of 
poetic diction. 

For poetry, as it is the earliest form, is also the most 
enduring and powerful form of literature, and does most to 
enlarge and illuminate human intercourse. “It is the 
poets,” writes Sir Walter Raleigh, “who preserve language 
from pollution and enrich it with new powers. They redeem 


| words from degradation by a single noble employment. They 


establish a tradition that bridges over the treacherous cur- 
rents and quicksands of time and fashion.” I hold therefore 
that good poetry is of great value to a people. It not only be- 
gets good prose, but also nourishes and keeps alive those 
sentiments of “admiration, hope, and love” by which we 
live. And it offers for their communication from mind to 
mind, from generation to generation, wonderfully condensed 
and lasting and beautiful forms. These, it seems to me, are 
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woven of the words that belong to the wedding garment ot 
poetry. They are the true poetic diction. I should like to 
trace briefly the path of experience by which I was led to this 
conclusion. For, as Plutarch says, “It was not so much by 
means of words I came to a complete understanding of 
things, as that from things I somehow had an experience 
which enabled me to follow the meaning of words.” 

You remember, of course, the famous dispute on the 
subject of poetic diction between Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
both of them poets who knew how to write clear and pregnant 
prose. Wordsworth’s youthful spirit, disappointed in the 
great hopes which he had staked on the French Revolution, 
had turned from politics to poetry. He sought to begin, in 
that ideal region, a more successful revolution against the 
tyranny of conventional thought and artificial, stilted, un- 
meaning language which had enchained the English poets, 
with rare exceptions, since the days of Milton. He wished to 
break these bonds and return to reality, simplicity, freedom; 
to get closer to nature and human nature; to let feeling and 
imagination work with the material which life itself gives, 
and weave the garment of poesy with the threads of common 
speech. In this adventure his friend Coleridge set out with 
him, though ina more romantic spirit. The volume of “Lyrical 
Ballads” which they published together in 1798 is the first 
low milestone of a new departure in English verse. Compare 
this little book with Goldsmith’s anthology, “The Beauties 
of English Poesy,” made in 1767, and you feel at once that 
literature is on a new road with a new star to guide it. 

But as Wordsworth travelled this road, enduring with 
calm self-confidence the ridicule of those who thought him 
on the way to imbecility, and winning the praise and honor 
of the few choice spirits who saw the wayside beauty and 
the wide commanding outlooks of the path he trod, he felt 
more and more the strange temptation of poets to explain 
themselves and their works in prose, to justify by theory and 
defend with argument the poems which were conceived n 
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emotion and fashioned by the instinct of joy. The briet 
“Advertisement” in the “Lyrical Ballads” of 1798, was 
expanded, two years later, into a long and elaborate “ Pref- 
ace.” This again was enlarged in the edition of his collected 
poems in 1815, and he added to it an “Appendix” on poetic 
diction, and an “Essay Supplementary to the Preface,” on 
the nature and function of poetry. All these are well worth 
reading even to-day, being written in lucid, vigorous, and at 
times most eloquent English, and filled with luminous criti- 
cism of life and literature. 

But the special point of interest for us now is the theory 
which Wordsworth sets forth in regard to the language proper 
to poetry. This theory may be reduced to a logical sequence 
of three affirmations. First: the real language of humble and 
rustic men has a supreme excellence “because such men 
hourly communicate with the best objects from which the 
best part of language is originally derived.” Second: “‘a selec- 
tion of language really used” by such men, when “‘fitted to 
metrical arrangement,” becomes the best medium for im- 
parting “‘that sort of pleasure which a poet may rationally 
endeavor to impart.” Third: “It may be safely affirmed that 
there neither is, nor can be, any essential difference between 
the language of prose and metrical composition.” 

Coleridge, a greater critic though a lesser poet, assailed 
these three positions, and particularly the last, in his “ Bio- 
graphia Literaria.” With the disconcerting frankness of a 
friend he shows that Wordsworth’s mild reservations (‘‘selec- 
tion of language,” “‘metrical arrangement,” and the like) 
reduce his theory to a truism or a nullity; that his own poetry 
produces its most wonderful effects when he uses a diction 
which is distinctly not the ordinary speech of humble and 
rustic men, but something very different, both in the order 
ot the words and in the meaning which they convey; that he 
is at his best as a poet when his genius escapes from the fetters 
of his theory and he writes as all the great masters have writ- 
ten, in language which, whether plain or stately, is essentially 
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poetic, creative, illuminating, revealing, surprising us, not 
always as Keats said “by a fine excess,” but sometimes also 
by a fine simplicity. Coleridge gives many excellent illustra- 
tions of this. Let us take two of our own, both from the first 
edition of “Lyrical Ballads.” The first is an invitation to a 
country walk: 


And hark! how blithe the throstle sings! 
And he is no mean preacher; 

Come forth into the light of things, 

Let Nature be your teacher. ... 


Enough of science and of art; 

Close up these barren leaves; 

Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 


The second is from a poem more in the grand manner, the 
“Lines written near Tintern Abbey”: 


. . . | have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


It is idle to say that there is no essential difference between 
this language and the language of prose. There is a vital 
difference which we feel instinctively. It is more than the 
charm of metre. It is something in the choice of words, 1n 
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their power of evocation, which makes the language, not in 
the old sense, but in the true sense, poetic diction. 

Now, what is that magical something, so easy to perceive, 
so hard to define? Coleridge did not help me with this ques- 
tion, but left me, like his Ancient Mariner, very much at sea. 
> | knew that there was a difference between prose and poetry, 
» something more than the difference between free rhythm and 
' musical metre, but I could get no suggestion of its nature 
until one day, some twenty years ago, I came upon certain 
B® passages in the “The Principles of Psychology” by William 
James. 

“Knowledge adout a thing,” wrote this acute philosopher, 
“is knowledge of its relations. Acquaintance with it is limita- 
© tion to the bare impression which it makes. Of most of its 
) relations we are only aware in the penumbral, nascent way 
of a ‘fringe’ of inarticulated affinities about it. In all our 
‘voluntary thinking there is some topic or subject about 
which all the members of the thought revolve. . . . Relation 
to our topic or interest is constantly felt in the fringe, and 
¢ eT the relation of harmony or discord, of further- 

ance or hindrance of the topic. When the sense of furtherance 
vis there, we are ‘all right’; with the sense of hindrance we 
are dissatisfied and perplexed, and cast about us for other . 
sthoughts. Now, any thought the quality of whose fringe lets 
Hus feel ourselves ‘all right,’ is an acceptable member of our 

thinking, whatever kind of thought it may otherwise be.” 

» These propositions, and others akin to them, William James 
)expanded through many pages and illustrated with curves 

and cubes and straight lines and other geometrical figures, 

after the approved but somewhat bewildering method of 

nodern psychologists. But the idea that caught and held my 
pattention, according to the very doctrine which Mr. James ; 

et forth, was something that lay beyond “the limitation of | 

the bare impression, ” something in the ‘Tegion of relations and 
atinities, the country of the “fringe.” 
It it be true, I said to myself, that things and thoughts | 
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have these fringes, these suffusions, these psychic overtones 
about them, may not the same be true of words, which are 
the symbols of thoughts and the images of things? Certainly 
words carry with them a subtle yet perceptible atmosphere 
of relations and suggestions beyond their literal meaning, a 
personal aura, as it were, derived sometimes from their sound 
(for the real word is always something heard, of which the 
writen letters are only a conventional sign), or coming it 
may be from their associations, or a dim remembrance of 
their origin in some ancient tongue; or gathered from their 
use in human intercourse, and clinging to them, like “the 
odors of the valleys” which de Guérin’s young Centaur per- 
ceived about his mother when she returned from her roaming 
in the outer world to their cave among the mountains. This 
indefinable power of suggestion and evocation in words is 
their magic, their secret of interpretation and revelation, the 
hidden source from which their color and their fragrance rise 
like an exhalation. 

It seemed to me at the time that this idea might be a clue 
to lead me through the labyrinth of discussion about the 
nature of the diction proper to poetry, and bring me at least 
a little nearer to the truth. I disfigured (or enriched) the 
margin of a page in Professor James’s valuable text-book 
with a written note: “Poetic language — its value and 
beauty derived from these fringes of words.” Since then | 
have thought much about the suggestion, and tried to test it 
by application to various poems, in order to discover what 
truth it contained, and what were the limitations to be ob- 
served to prevent it from exaggerating itself into a falsehood. 

Of course, the reader trained in the subtleties of thought 
and the niceties of expression is aware of these limitations, 
reservations, and exceptions before they are stated, and takes 
them for granted without discussion. For example, that 
some words have more, some less, and some very little of this 
fringe, this aura of suggestion, about them; that the effect 
even of the richest words depends a good deal on the intelli- 
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gence and sensitiveness of the listener or the reader, and that 
some men are born color-blind to language, and others in the 
clare of the electric light achieve color-blindness; that a con- 
siderable part both of excellent prose and of admirable verse 
s written in very plain and simple words which derive what 
sir Walter Raleigh calls their “bare intolerable force” from 
the way in which they are used, the order in which they are 
arranged, or the stark sincerity with which they express a 
deep and powerful feeling; that the central elements of 
poetry, strong emotion and vivid imagination, are more im- 
portant than verbal magic and musical charm; these are 
propositions which every sensible man will admit without 
argument. 

But after these limitations are accepted, what remains of 
value in this suggestion of the fringe of words as a thing to be 
considered in poetry? I think there remains a two-fold truth, 
one side of which raises a barrier against bad diction, while 
the other indicates the way to language which will clothe 
the poet’s thought in beauty. 


There are words which are distinctly non-poetic — scien- 
tific terms; technical phrases of law or business; mere collo- 
quialisms, like “Oh say”; and ancient clichés of imagery 
which have been worn smooth by much handling. There are 
also words which, by reason of ludicrous or trivial associa- 
tions, are positively anti-poetic, because they break the 


’ 


“stream of thought” and create that “sense of hindrance’ 
which, as William James says, leaves us “dissatisfied and per- 
_ ” This is why some of the verses of the Impressionists 
and the Vers Librists are so hard to read and so impossible 
to remember. They are like packs of firecrackers, exploding 
ina series of violent concussions. Or they are like dull rivers, 
aden with absurd débris, trailing through a region of back- 

ards and scrap-heaps. 

Here are a few illustrations of anti-poetic diction. A late 


eorgian poet, writing about the sunset, describes the Earth 
AS a weary Titan, 
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Panting red pants into the dying day. 


Mr. Carl Sandburg says, 
The past is a bucket of ashes. 


Now, “ashes of the past” was once a poetic phrase, though 
it Aine now become rather a c/iché. But when you lug in the 

“bucket,” it makes one think of the janitor and the garbage. 
can. Mr. Edgar Lee Masters writes, in a much-noticed book 
of tree verse, 


Knowlt Hoheimer ran away to the war 
The day before Carl Trenary 

Swore out a warrant through Justice Arnett 
For stealing hogs. 


“Spoon River Anthology,” from which this extract is taken, 
is a good volume of raw material for vivid short stories in 
prose, but to call it poetry is to manhandle a sacred word. 

On the other side, there is a kind of language which by 
virtue of its fringe of associations belongs to poetry, and has 
a singular power to enhance its beauty and to deepen its 
meaning. It is in this diction that the finest passages, the 
most memorable lines, are written. Sometimes it is by the 
succession or stately ordering of rich phrases that the effect 
is produced, like the unrolling of a splendid tapestry. Some 
times it is by a single touch that the imagination is evoked 
and the passage irradiated. This is what Tennyson meant, 
and illustrated, in his fine poem “To Virgil” 


All the charm of all the Muses often flowering 
in a lonely word. 


In Shakespeare’s thirtieth sonnet is another example: 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remerbrance of things past. 
In prose the meaning is simply this: “While I am quiet) 
thinking I begin to recollect past events.” But in poet) 
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sweet silent thought is holding the sessions of her court, and 
remembrance is summoned as a witness. 

In “Samson Agonistes,” Milton puts these words into the 
mouth of old Manoa, standing by the dead body of his 


mighty son: 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 


What a magic there is in that word “quiet,” with its reminis- 
cence of the Latin reguiescat, and of the verse in the Psalms, 
“Then are they glad because they be quiet; so he bringeth 
them unto their desired haven.” 

One of Wordsworth’s shorter poems begins thus: 


There is an Eminence, — of these our hills 
The last that parleys with the setting sun. 


It is enough for prose to say that this hill is touched by the 
latest ray of sunset while the other hills are in shadow. But 
poetry will have it that the mountain “parleys” with the 
departing sun in that golden hour. 

Take two or three illustrations from living American poets. 
Edwin Markham writes of the death of Lincoln: 


And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


George Woodberry in his elegy, “ihe North Shore 
Watch,” says: 


Beauty abides, nor suffers mortal change, 
Eternal refuge of the orphaned mind. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson, whose Muse is wont to walk in 
plain and stringent robes, writes in “L’Envoi” to “The 
Children of the Night”: 
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Now in a thought, now in a shadowed word, 
Now in a voice that thrills eternity, 

Ever there comes an onward phrase to me 
Of some transcendent music I have heard. 


Turn back now to one of the most perfectly poetic of al 
English poems, John Keats’s “Ode to a Nightingale.” Mark 
the fringes of the woven words in a single stanza: 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 
“Forlorn!” he cries in the next stanza, “the very word is 
like a bell.” Yes, Young Master, you know the secret of your 
art. Her chosen words, her best-loved, most potent words 
are like bells with their overtones and undertones: great bells 
whose deep roar throbs far over sea and shore; loud bells that 
fiercely sound the tocsin above sleeping cities; glad bells that 
chime for festivals of mirth; mournful bells that toll for 
human sorrow; soft bells that ring the angelus of rest for 
weary hearts. Into his high belfry the poet climbs alone; he 
lays his hand upon the word-keys whose fringed tones he 
knows by instinct; he presses them and the blending bell- 
music flows upon the air, awakening hope and courage, 
quickening joy, purifying fear, soothing grief, meaning always 
far more than it says, and as it dies away at last, leaving in 
the soul that undying pleasure which it is the mission of 
Poetry to impart — something immortal — 





























We feel that we are greater than we know. 





HAUNTED EARTH 
By JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 


Heaven at last 
Is bared, and the whole world one radiant room — 
Black are the shadows, in great pools of gloom 

By copse and thicket cast. 


The cattle browse _ 
With sound of gentle breathing, and their breath 
Is mild in glimmering meadows, or beneath 
Drooped branches where they drowse; 


While ’mid the chill 
Shadows and cold, clear moonlight all about 
A single bat goes dipping in and out 

Softly, and all is still. 


Silence around — 
Save for a cricket! Lapped in slumb’rous peace 
Lie hill and meadowland, the shining seas 

Lap on them without sound. 


It is earth’s cry 
Lifted in adoration; the old dream, 
Beauty, is with her, and her hour supreme 
That goes so swiftly by. 


Too well she knows 
The sweet Illusion, from no earthly shore 
Visitant, the bright word that evermore 
Troubles her dark repose. 
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Her heart lies bare, 
Drunken, drunken, she lifts a dreamy breast; 
Hour by hour in rapture and unrest 

Flows the unending prayer. 


The path of night 
Reaches, from rim to rim, a radiant road 
Whereon the exalted Beauty walks abroad 
In wonder and wild light. 


Upon what eyes, 

Lifted in homesickness, now falls again 

The loveliness that haunts the world with pain, 
Remembering Paradise! 
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THE MENACE OF THE SERMON 
By FRANCIS E. CLARK 


LL sorts of explanations are given for the decline in 
church-going in recent years. I venture humbly 
to attribute it to the sermon. Not, let me hasten to 
add, to the sermonizer, as I shall hereafter explain. 

He is a rash man who denies that church attendance has 
fallen off, although I am aware that some people cheer and 
fool themselves at the same time by declaring that there is 
really no serious decline in church-going, or, if so, that it is 
only temporary, or due to local causes. The popular preacher, 
| looking at his crowded pews, is inclined to think our fears are 
' groundless. Phillips Brooks would innocently and naively 
» remark, “So far as I can see, people go to church more than 
ever.” 

' Testimony from many sections is all the other way. The 
S hundreds of lonely and gaunt church buildings on New 
England hilltops or Western prairies, either closed entirely or 
with a congregation so sparse that half a dozen pews out of 
the hundred would hold it without crowding, proclaim the 
indifference of the multitude towards the church. I am not 
comparing the present days with the remote past, when, 
according to the apologists for the present non-attendance, 
| people went to church for the gossip in the graveyard between 
services, and for the sociability and neighborliness which, at 
that time, only the church afforded. Within the last twenty- 
five years this falling-off has been largely accentuated. 

_ The church in the village where I make my summer home 
is typical of this recent decline. Even fifteen years ago it was 
comfortably filled Sunday after Sunday. In the meantime, the 
village has steadily grown, and the church attendance has as 
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steadily fallen off. A beautiful new memorial church has been 
built, seating far fewer, but those few far more comfortably, 
than did the old church. The congregation to-day, as com. 
pared with that of the past, is in inverse ratio to the comfort 
and beauty of the building. The seventy-five or one hundred 
who formerly attended the sanctuary with regularity are 
reduced to an average of twenty or thirty. The former church- 
goers have not left town, and most of them are still above 
ground, but only the faithful few are seen in the church 
except on extraordinary occasions. No church quarrel, no 
exodus of the old stock, no unpopular minister, can account 
for the difference. 

“Why is it,” I said to a leading citizen, “that so few 
people go to church in our village in these days? It is the only 
church in town; it is the finest church building for miles 
around; the people like the minister. Why isn’t the church 
full or at least a quarter full?” 

“T can’t explain it,” he replied. “About ten years ago 
people began to take a notion not to go to church, and though 
we have had three or four good ministers since that time, no 
one can get the people out.” 

A lame and impotent conclusion, surely, but how will you 
explain it? Our village is not socially cold in other directions, 
and it is by no means an exception. In the decline in church- 
going there are hundreds and thousands of villages like it, 
and thousands of churches in city and country mourn scanty 
and dwindling congregations. 

In some towns the experiment has been tried of having 
community churches, in which two or three or four 
churches of as many denominations unite — admirable 
examples of good fellowship and co-operation, one would 
think. So they would be, were it not that, with the loosening 
of denominational ties and responsibility, church attendance 
and church loyalty often diminish, and the community church 
building houses scarcely more worshippers than each of the 
churches held before the union, while the aggregate attend- 
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ance is much smaller. The benevolences are likely to dwindle 
with the audience, and the influence of the church upon the 
community is less than the combined influence of the sepa- 
rate churches in the older days. 

[ know the explanations which are usually given for scant 
church attendance: the automobile, the Sunday newspaper, 
the “wider open” Sabbath, the increase of popular intelli- 
gence which has levelled the minister to the average of his 
congregation, instead of leaving him on his old-time isolated 
pinnacle ‘of learning and influence. But though all these 
reasons for empty churches are important, they are not 
primary. 

| venture to claim that the root of the evil is the sermon, 
vet not the poor sermon, or the poor minister, who is often 
made the scapegoat. It is the worship of the sermon instead 
of the worship of God, it is the sermon idolatry, which we 
must chiefly blame for the really deplorable condition of 
many churches. This sermon idolatry is perhaps more often 
found in the non-liturgical churches. The Roman Catholics 
and the Episcopalians set less store by the sermon, as our 
fathers would phrase it, than those that are independent of 
the Prayer Book. The Prayer Book and the spirit of worship 
for which it stands, lead many devout souls to church. As a 
descendant of eight generations of American Independents, 
the first of the line having been driven out of a Prayer Book 
church by Archbishop Laud, I acknowledge with sorrow our 
undue worship of the sermon. 

Of course, it is by no means necessary or universally true 
that the spirit of the worship of God should go when the 
Prayer Book goes. I shall be told that the constant repetition 
of printed prayers dulls their edge, and that to many they 
become a clanging gong and a tinkling cymbal. I would not 
put a Prayer Book into all the Protestant churches, if I could. 
Some may not need it; but I contend that the audible partici- 
pation in the service on the part of the audience, has some- 
thing to do with keeping up their interest and their sense of 
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the presence ot the Divine One. We seldom hear a ringing 
“amen” even in a Methodist church to-day. 

Yet the trouble goes much deeper than this, and liturgical 
churches are given to sermon worship in these days as well as 
the non-liturgical. Think how far many churches have car- 
ried their sermon idolatry. The first question which the 
church committee asks concerning a prospective pastor is, 
‘““Can he preach?” — and he will stand or fall in their opinion 
by the answer his sermons give to that question. To be sure, 
the committee may inquire whether he has spirituality and 
organizing ability, and whether or not he has a cranky, 
unsociable wife. But all the desirable good qualities expressed 
or implied by these questions may be overshadowed by a 
lack of homiletic ability. 

It is said that every man is capable of one good story if he 
can get it out of his system. It is true also that nearly every 
preacher is capable of at least a few good sermons. But this 
is not saying, by any means, that he can preach one hundred 
and four, or fifty-two, or, allowing a month for his vacation, 
even forty-eight, such sermons a year. Very few are capable 
of this, if by “‘good”’ is meant of fine literary quality, timely, 
devout, inspiring, and eloquently delivered. 

So the poor candidate, heaven help him, goes from place to 
place, preaching his one, two, or three favorites, which may 
or may not prove to be favorites with his audience. The 
church seeking a minister hears the candidate with this one 
thing, his sermon, in mind. His past record for efficiency, his 
devoutness, his evident nearness to his Maker, all go for noth- 
ing, if those discourses — numbers one, two, and three — do 
not tickle the jaded palates of the sermon-tasters in his con- 
gregation. If he does succeed, however, and at last receives 
the hoped-for call, enthusiasm runs high for a time. Sermons 
four, five, six, and seven, are also on favorite themes; and he 
preaches them with vigor and earnestness. Eight, nine, ten, 
and eleven, too, go very well; and his people begin to say to 
their neighbors: “You ought to hear our minister — he 1s 2 
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wonderful preacher.” Little or nothing is said about his win- 
ning personality, about his godliness, about his prayers, 
about his helpfulness to the young. 

So the neighbors go to /ear the new minister, not to wor- 
ship God, not to hear the Bible read and explained, not to 
join in the prayer and praise. Naturally, if they go for the 
sermon, they centre their thought on the one outstanding 
person who for an hour is the man in the pulpit, returning 
home to discuss and criticise what he says and does. God is 
there, but they know it not. The Book of the Ages is read, 
but it means little to them. A minute portion of the Book 
is taken by the minister at least as a point of departure, but 
even that small section is soon forgotten. The minister’s 
voice, his delivery, his enunciation, his thought or lack of it, 
his dress, even the way he handles his handkerchief, is con- 
sidered and made a subject at the dinner-table for approval 
or criticism. 

After a twelvemonth comes the “critical second year.” 
The favorite themes are exhausted, even sensational themes 
can no longer stir the jaded sense of expectation, or, if they 
do, the sermon in its sensationalism is not up to the subject 
announced, and a disappointed audience goes away from the 
church to pick the minister and his sermon to pieces more 
violently than ever. Dissatisfaction grows, and at last comes 
the inevitable break in the relation of pastor and people, and 
the dreadful round of candidating is again resorted to. If the 
itinerant system prevails in the sermon-worshipping church, 
the people wait with resignation, and what patience they can 
command, for the action of the next conference, and for a 
new minister. 

In nine cases out of ten the chief trouble is not with the 
minister, but with the vicious and utterly unreasonable 
standards by which he is judged. A few men, perhaps one in 
a hundred, have the gift of eloquence and the grace of con- 
tinuance, so that by their power in the pulpit they can com- 
mand the attention of large audiences Sunday after Sunday 
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for years. Such men, however, often lack other essential 
qualities — a lack that makes their ministry barren. The old 
saying was common years ago of certain preachers who were 
only preachers — it used to be said that when in the pulpit 
they should never go out. Yet a devout clergyman’s tasks 
lie quite as much outside as in the pulpit. 

Another deplorable feature of sermon idolatry is that it is 
the mother of sensationalism. If the sermon is the be-all and 
end-all of the minister’s life, he comes to feel that by hook or 
by crook he must by it hold his congregation. To attract an 
audience continually, he will, if not well-balanced, compete 
with himself and make each successive attempt outdo the 
last, like the old posters of Barnum’s circus. 

If he is not a sensationalist, the disproportionate time, 
mental effort, anxiety, and worry expended on sermons as 
compared with other duties, tend to weaken his influence and 
lessen his effectiveness. Knowing that he will be judged 
chiefly by the sermon and the morning sermon at that, he 
gives the people his “‘left-overs” in the evening. The mid- 
week meeting goes by the board, the Sunday School cannot 
be allowed to drain him of his strength, and the young 
people’s meeting is left to run itself. They seldom see his face 
or realize his sympathy. 

If he meets the young people turning away on Sunday from 
the evening service, the minister is cut to the heart and 
perhaps scolds them the next week, though they may have 
had more church services that day than their elders or the 
pastor himself. The wish not to hear the sermen he considers 
almost a personal insult, and no wonder, for if it is true, as the 
people have made him feel, that the sermon is the one thing 
worth while in the whole service, for them to neglect it seems 
a reflection on the preacher. 

I read not long ago a New Year’s greeting by a pastor, 
which related wholly to morning church-going (the church 
has no evening service). He pleaded with them to go to church. 
There was nothing about sustaining the benevolences, the 
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mid-week meeting, the Sunday School, the devotional life. 
According to this long pastoral letter, the only duty of the 
parishioners was to go to church on Sunday morning, when 
the chief thing about the service is the sermon; it left the 
people to believe that their other activities were ot little 
moment. Thus a vicious circle is completed; the people 
demand great sermons, the pastor demands large audiences. 
Neither fully satisfies the other, and the rift in the lute grows 
wider with the increasing years. 

Our non-conformist ancestors did us a disservice by put- 
ting undue emphasis on the sermon, and at the same time 
making their meeting-houses as bare of holy symbolism as 
they could — no cross to remind us of Him who died upon it; 
no windows ablaze with Bible scenes or religious emblems; no 
service leading up to the sermon except the most meagre, and 
that so arranged as to set off the sermon as supreme. Even 
tc-day in many churches we call the prayers, hymns, and 
Scripture readings, the “preliminary service.” Preliminary to 
what? Why, to the sermon, of course! So it matters little if 
we are late to church; we will not miss much, is the inference 
—“only the preliminaries.” Think for a moment of the pro- 
fane implication. Most Christians claim, whatever their 
views of inspiration, that the Bible is in a peculiar sense the 
word of God, but the reading of it is only pre/iminary to the 
sermon. The prayers are not the thoughts of the minister 
alone, but voice the petitions of all, and yet they are only 
preliminary to his essay on some topic of the day, perchance. 
The hymns are the devout expression of the greatest religious 
singers of the ages, and are meant to quiet, to soothe, to 
uplift, to inspire the soul. But, after all, to the average 
parishioner, they are only preliminary to the sermon. To 
regard them as such is an insult to God, and no compliment 
to the preacher. The small congregations of to-day in a mul- 
titude of churches are the direct result of this inversion, in 


the minds of the people, of the relative importance of the 
services. 
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In our grandfathers’ days, their stern theology would have 
brought them to the church, even had the law of the land 
failed to do so. Church-going was a duty if not a privilege, 
Their theology has lost its grip, their sense of duty has be- 
come more tenuous in their descendants, and the sermon has 
been made a fetish, which is often powerless to win attend- 
ance. There is nothing left for many of these descendants but 
the Sunday paper or the golf links. 

Moreover, those early ancestors of ours had a sense of the 
presence of God which we often sadly lack. Some of them 
called the church by a homely name, “the meeting-house” — 
not the house where they met one another, but where, 
supremely, they met with God. Like the great Temple of the 
Jews, it was to them “the place where His honor dwelleth.” 
Like David they cried out, “I was glad when they said unto 
me, ‘Let us go unto the house of the Lord.’”’ David did not go 
to the holy place, I believe, to hear a learned rabbi expound 
the Scriptures, but because it was the house of the Lord, not 
chiefly the house of the preacher. While our modern pan- 
theistic notion that God is in one place as much as another is 
true as a cold, philosophic proposition, it often results in our 
finding Him nowhere. Surely the golf links and the moving- 
picture show do not give one the opportunity to “practice 
His presence” — an experience of which Jeremy Taylor and 
other mystics made so much. Without at least a touch of 
mysticism, worship is a cold and barren thing. 

Many of our modern churches in their very architecture 
emphasize the sermon supremely. They look like theatres 
outside and in. Are the acoustic properties good? is the chiel 
question asked about them. A “dim, religious light,” a long- 
drawn aisle, a vaulted roof, are all considered abominations 
if they interfere with seeing and hearing the preacher. Yet 
worshipful building, which is not necessarily a hard building 
to hear in, may help to produce a sense of the Divine, a sense 
that quickens the intellect as well as the emotions, thus making 
the effect of the sermon upon the congregation more profound. 
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We hear on every side of the scarcity of ministers and the 
dearth of theological students. The secular as well as the 
religious papers have taken up the cry, which often degen- 
erates into a wail. Some of our schools of theology are half 
empty, and the supply of ministers is running out. What are 
we going to do about it? 

Laymen can do one thing, and, if the churches are to 
thrive, the laymen of the churches must do this. Put the em- 
phasis in church-going upon the idea of worship rather than 
upon the drawing power of the sermon. No wonder the aver- 
age college student is appalled at the outlook when he thinks 
of going into the ministry. He is apt to reason, unless he 
thinks of himself more highly than he ought to think: “‘ How 
can I satisfy one hundred or five hundred sermon-samplers 
every Sunday? I do not pretend to be a Beecher, a Spurgeon, 
or a Phillips Brooks. I do not claim brilliance of diction or 
unusual oratorical power. I will gladly do the best I can. | 
will give abundant time and thought to the preparation of 
my sermon. I will read and study and pray and take to myself 
no rest until I give the people the best that is in me. But, 
even then, how can I hope to compete with the occasional 
lecturer, the ‘Chautauqua Star,’ or the specialist who gives all 
his time to one subject and to one or two addresses? If ser- 
monolatry has obsessed the people, if oratory is chiefly what 
in these days they want, they will have to look elsewhere. | 
can do more good in some other calling.”’ 

It would be different if he could say to himself with confi- 
dence: “The people will come to church, not chiefly to hear 
me but to listen to God. He may speak through me, but it 
will be His message and not mine they will desire. They 
will come also to pray and sing and to realize the Divine 


pres 


esence. They will ask me to be their leader, their minister, 


their servant in sacred things, not their dramatist, or their 
orator, who must keep the pews full by eloquent accents and 
thus outdo the minister across the street.” Such an attitude, 
if shared by the churches, would keep the schools of the 
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prophets full, and would fill them with the right kind of 


prophets. 

The Russian church services without a sermon are crowded 
with worshipping peasants even in these awful times. In 
former days I have seen little Siberian churches thronged 
with men, the tears streaming from their eyes as they stood 
before the ikons or prostrated themselves on the floor. | have 
seen Russian soldiers in long ranks pause for prayer with 
bowed heads, before taking their morning coffee. I have seen 
throngs besieging heathen temples to worship gods made with 
their own hands. 

Reprobate as we may think sach worship, and the objects 
worshipped, they make clear this fact — that men innately 
seek a God whom they may worship. They will not go to 
church in any great numbers or for any great length of time 
if the sermon of the average minister is the chief attraction. 
The sermon alone has little sustained drawing power. If it is 
made the supreme motive for church-going, it is a menace to 
the church. 

There is but one way to fill our churches with men and 
women, and to keep them full. They must be filled first with 
the spirit of worship. “This is none other than the House of 
God,” must be written on every lintel. 
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THE DELTA AUTUMN 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY 


IVE me an ebbing sunset of the fall 
With chilly flare of cosmos-colored light, 

A white-winged moon in frozen, downward flight, 
Ethereal, naked trees where no birds call, 
Leave me to watch my infinite, gaunt river, 
Its solemn width, its willow-purpled coil, 
Its floor of hammered brass and azure oil, 
Its silence where far strands of wild geese quiver, 
And [’ll not miss the hopeful, passionate spring, 
Spring that knows naught of thought or masterful will 
Or conquered grief or peace when cold winds chill, 
But sings and struts with sunlight-dabbled wing 
And is too sweet where men yet hate and kill. 
Autumn as autumn comes in my dim-lustered land; 
Of that be my dreaming, under the fennel-crusted sand. 





MODERN MUSIC: A SUGGESTION 
By DAVID STANLEY SMITH 
INCE the day when Claude Debussy first began to 


break away from the nicely conventional manner of 

the French musicians slightly older than he, the art 

of composition has become nothing less than a scram- 
ble. New styles appear as though they were hats and frocks. 
The musical public and professionals alike are in a state of 
bewilderment. No one knows what the future course of 
music may be. Those who are by nature conservative stand 
in fear of the warnings of the radicals, who never give up 
pointing scornfully at the unfortunates who, in their day, 
criticised the great pioneers. The truth that great men have 
always met with fierce opposition has now become by a false 
logic the fallacy that if an artist is scorned and unrecognized 
he is therefore great. The desire to “get the winning colors” 
has made the public lenient towards new movements as never 
before in the history of art. “There is some good in every 
religion.” 

In consequence, there has not been developed a sensible 
criticism of these movements. The man of older tastes wails 
over the utter ruin into which his beloved art has fallen, or, 
at best, wistfully listens to the new music, hoping for truth. 
He is uncomfortable in the presence of his more “modern” 
friend and feels timidly old-fashioned. Perhaps he overhears 
a whisper “‘ Victorian!” — the worst thing that may be said 
of any man. The militant radical talks happily of the over- 
throw of the old musical conventions and of the birth of 
untrammelled self-expression. What is needed is a survey 
of the situation from a position midway between the 
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timorous and the defiantly modernistic — a position I hope 
to occupy for the duration of this essay. 

In the first place, I shall feel at liberty to rule out of the dis- 
cussion the obviously wild and crazy offshoots of the genuine 
modern movement. If you strike the piano keyboard with 
all your fingers and fists, so as to make all the notes sound in 
one horrific crash, there is sure to be someone who will prove 
to you that the chord is perfectly logical and is really a con- 
catenation of “upper partials” of melting beauty. Many 
musicians seem to be more interested in mathematics than 
in music. They construct beauty out of calculations. To be 
sure, scales and chords have their roots in certain facts of 
acoustical science, but these facts are intuitively appre- 
hended by musicians and have not until recently been 
consciously applied—unless it be in the case of the “tempered 
scale.” Hermann Ludwig von Helmholtz is not one of the 
nine Muses. I like better to worship Euterpe, daughter of 
Mnemosyne. 

The recent types of ultra-modern music which merit 
examination derive their distinction from the harmony. 
Harmony was once the softly undulating swell upon which 
the melody floated. By degrees people found pleasure in it 
for its own sake. Debussy often combines harmonies* in 
delicious patterns. The tune is no longer there. Many 
modern composers ignore the delights of melody and rhythm 
and devote their whole imaginative power to the creation of 
novel effects of harmony. Harmony has always been one of 
the chief means of providing what musicians call “color.” 
In much of the music of Debussy and his imitators the color 
is as ruling a feature as it is in a typical picture by Monet. 
Debussy is to be thanked for adding to the palette of modern 
music the pink and light blue tints — cold but lovely hues. 

The Debussy effects of harmony have been taken over by 
hosts of imitators. For a while music went through a phase 
similar to the post-Wagner period of imitation. This phase 
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seems to be passing. At any rate, it surely will pass. The imi. 
tator in time becomes conscious of the feebleness of his copy 
and tries to amend his style. Otherwise he drops out of sight. 
Just as any art absorbs the discoveries of its great men, the 
new technique becoming the property of everyone, so music 
to-day shows the influence of Debussy along with that of 
Beethoven and Wagner. But the newest music of importance 
does not sound like Debussy. 

The new orders of harmony are of two kinds: those that 
continue the evolution of the old order by making common 
use of what was formerly the exceptional and by modifying 
or abandoning old rules; and those that spring from a totally 
novel harmonic point of view into new tone languages. _ 

Anyone but a trained theorist who hears music by ad. 
vanced representatives of the two groups is apt to feel that 
there is no fundamental distinction between their systems 
of harmony. All are to him foreign languages, and very dis- 
cordant ones. But analysis shows that Ravel and Schoenberg 
are pursuing widely different paths. Ravel stretches the 
older system of tone relations almost to the breaking-point, 
but at the ground of it all is a respect for the harmonies which 
are instinctively imbedded in the race consciousness. Often, 
as in the “‘Valses Sentimentales et Nobles,” the harmonic 
substratum is familiar enough. The seemingly radical features 
of the music are the result of embellishment. If you strip of 
the ornaments, you will find the melodies dressed in reason- 
ably simple fashion. By making constant use of unresolved 
non-harmonic notes and of irregular progressions of seventh 
and ninth chords new effects are easy for any clever con- 
poser to invent. A fairly progressive listener accustoms his 
ear to these effects quickly — just as his ancestors’ ears 
accustomed themselves under like conditions for a hundred 
years. Moreover, he is not unduly disturbed over infractions 
of the once revered rules of harmony. If, for the sake of the 
picturesque, the composer takes a fling at the precepts of the 
text-book, he shocks only a few. That is, provided he does tt 
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in a kindly, smiling, insinuating manner, and not angrily, in 
horrid protest against an ancient tyranny. Wagner and even 
Strauss are law-abiding. Their command of counterpoint is 
so enormously complete that they produce novel harmonies 
and at the same time do their work “ within the law.”” Debussy 
and Ravel are law-breakers, but their crimes are only petty 
ones. The worst they do is to ride their bicycles on the side- 
walk. 

It is not these or the even more advanced leaders in the 
legitimate evolutionary process that I am criticising. My 
hostility turns rather against those who are endeavoring to 
substitute a new language for the one which has been learned 
by the race and cannot be forgotten. Perhaps the term “lan- 
guage ” is misleading, for one might rightfully ask, ““Why not 
learn a new language or many new languages like any Swiss 
or Dutchman?” I should more properly describe the present 
tonal system with its central tonic and its chord structure of 
thirds as a code of morals or a standard of values. Such a code 
is hardly to be changed. Arnold Schoenberg, Busoni, and 
certain Italian composers urge us to scrap all these prejudices 
and accept and love a new set of conventions. The argument 
is that no new music can be written under the old system 
with its cloyingly sweet concords; therefore let us start all 
over again — instead of thirds, fifths, and octaves, let us use 
only the more peppery fourths, major sevenths, and minor 
ninths. Here is harmony for a “‘red-blooded” man — hard 
as nails, and beautiful as a keg of nails! Since it is no longer 
possible that original poetry should be written in the Eng- 
lish language, let us write in Chinese or Esperanto! As a fact, 
the argument from language is better than the argument 
from music, for one can at least learn a new language and in 
time appreciate its poetry; one has to unlearn nothing. But 
a brand-new system of harmony cannot be absorbed by one 
who has been brought up on the established system, for he is 
not master of his instincts. He may study and even under- 
stand and admire the new system, but he can never feel it. 
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If, by hard labor and concentration, he should make it really 
his own, he could no longer feel his Beethoven or his Wagner, 
A complete and sudden readjustment of an old habit of mind 
is as difficult as whole-hearted service of two masters. 

The music of Scriabin is vastly mcre agreeable and expres. 
sive than the frightfulness of Schoenberg. For a time one gets 
enjoyment from it. It is queer, and we all like queer things, 
We can quickly adjust ourselves to the dissonance. In one 
particular Scriabin’s system of harmony derives from the 
traditional. Almost all his chord effects are chromatic elab- 
orations of dominant thirteenth chords. Out of a succession 
of variously modified dominants he is able, with amazing 
deftness, to construct a long piece of music — indeed, a 
whole literature. Possibly he speaks a familiar language, but 
it is a language without verbs or prepositions, and, conse. 
quently, without inevitableness. It lacks the very essence 
and glory of the ordinary musical vernacular, namely, the 
resolution of discord on concord, tension easing off into re- 
laxation like gentle swells at sea. Scriabin in his typical work 
uses no concords; his subjects have no objects. In his later 
music the endless piling up of dissonances becomes as wear. 
some as a day in a museum. From the system of major and 
minor tonalities in common use Scriabin’s harmonic manner- 
isms, beautiful as they may be, mark a discouraging retro- 
gression. They exhibit neither the sensible constructiveness 
nor the variety which is the power of the system of Richard 
Wagner. 

The harmony of the older fashion provides for expectation 
and its fulfilment, and — in the occasional thwarting of the 
obvious fulfilment — for surprise. Even a simple writer like 
Mozart knew the value of surprise. An occasional unexpected 
progression often accounts for the tingling delight we take in 
his art. Some call these surprises naive; they might better 
call them strokes of genius. In Scriabin or Schoenberg one 
cannot possibly expect anything. So surprise is out of the 
question — unless one holds that each progression is a sur- 
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rise. But where all is surprise there is really no surprise; 
there is only a state of continuous astonishment, a state which 
precludes feelings of repose or quiet delight. 

It must be granted that a wholly dissonant system of 
harmony is excellent for producing effects of grotesqueness or 
of anarchic passion, murder, or sudden death. But art cannot 
live by these things alone. The grotesque, in particular, is 
being overworked these days. Some composers seem to think 
that the cathedral of arc is built entirely of gargoyles. I can- 
not but believe that it is a phase which is bound to disappear. 
Musical humor also is difficult to achieve. Unless the com- 
poser gives it a title which leads us to expect something 
laughable, we are not sure whether a piece of music is funny 
or not. Jokes in instrumental music are rarely laughed at by 
an audience, unless they are of an unmistakable slap-stick 
variety. Does anyone even smile at “Till Eulenspiegel’’? 
Yet I suspect that Strauss wrote it as a bit of humor. 

One does not have to study the science of harmony in 
order to enjoy music. But, once having studied it, the stu- 
dent’s critical faculties demand a response written in cold 
logic. It is not enough that the music of Schoenberg or 
Casella express strange feelings which arrest by the very un- 
usualness of the idiom they employ. The trained musician 
expects the idiom itself to be plainly subject to analysis; his 
intellect asserts its right to be satisfied. If music by an ad- 
vanced modernist is the result of whim, caprice, “protest,” 
or supposed “‘inspiration” (and I am sure that much con- 
temporary music is so conceived), the composer is indeed an 
unworthy guest in the company of the great intellects who 
have worked out their effects of harmony by dint of hard 
thinking along definite paths. I must repeat the term “plainly 
subject to analysis,” for every chord connection should re- 
veal its technical meaning to a well-educated musician, with- 
out undue effort on his part. The technical meaning must not 
hide under the pretense of issuing from a logic so subtle as to 
be positively undiscoverable. Such harmony may impress by 
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its very elusiveness, but it will not long retain its Prestige; 
for after the theorists have given it upasa bad job its remain. 
ing friends will be only the gullibly ignorant. It will not do 
for the artist to appeal over the head of the intellect in his 
endeavor to win the heart. 

Thoughtful musicians will not be warm towards any 
completely new organization of harmony unless it is proved 
to their reason that the new has advantages over the old, or 
that the old is incapable of continuing its evolution. As a 
matter of fact, the traditional system offers vistas of inex- 
haustible development. Witness the new songs of Mr. Car! 
Engel, or the instrumental music of Mr. Ernest Bloch. The 
typical modes of expression employed by these composers 
are very different from each other, and though each repre- 
sents a harmonic development so intricate as to approach a 
language new enough to satisfy the “reddest”’ of us, yet it 
resolves back into the ordinary elements of the harmony 
text-book. These men may speak a new dialect, but the old 
roots are there. 

I cannot but feel that it is time for musicians to call a halt 
upon the present unhealthy and over-rapid advance in 
harmony and find ways of turning to new and effective use 
the discoveries already made. Intricacy must be abandoned 
in favor of clarity and free expression. The composer is being 
assailed by the temptation to elaborate to an absurd degree 

—a temptation gripping as in no other art, for no art 1s 

capable of such baffling intricacy as music. It is not the pub- 
lic only that is fooled into reverence for the composer when 
it is invited to look upon the page totally black with notes 
and is told of the large number of extra and unusual instru- 
ments used in the score. The composers themselves are 
fooled. They believe in the policy of terror. They must be 
““modern”’ at all costs. 

The past two decades record remarkable progress in the 
use of dissonance. But the progress of musical art has been 
lop-sided. Composers are still unaware of the opening for de- 
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velopment offered by melody. Some of the most radical com- 


posers of the day are in the toils of the old four-measure 


shrase — than which there is nothing more truly old-fash- 
ioned. The melodies of these men are the short gasps of a 
tired runner. 

It is significant that the victims of the present one-sided 
obsession in favor of harmonic intricacy know almost noth- 
ing of the work of Gabriel Fauré, a man with a really great 
idea. Fauré, who lives in Paris, is now old — he was born in 
1845. Yet the modern man can find in his melodies all he can 
ask for in the line of melodic — and even harmonic — elab- 
oration. Fauré has learned from Bach the subtle art of creat- 
ing long phrases which do not come to earth every two or 
four measures. 

The people of our age do not realize the true force of the 
tyranny of the short phrase. The little composer is always 
subject to it. Much music is constructed on the plan of the 
rapid, journalistic, literary styles now in vogue. The full stop 
has replaced the semi-colon, and, to an extent, the comma. 
The more fashionable of the new movements in music are 
given over to this manner of phrasing. The long, balanced 
sentences of the less hurried masters of the past are rare in 
both literature and music. Curiously enough, Haydn and 
Mozart, though belonging to an age of regularly constructed 
musical sentences, show a subtle appreciation of the exquisite 
effectiveness of the slightly irregular. The old French writers 
of chansons and noels also knew the pleasant trick of sur- 
prise in metre. So did Bach, Schubert, and even the weighty 
Brahms. Modern jazz occasionally lifts its head above its 
own stupidity and amazes us with an interesting irregularity. 
In comparison with Mozart the recent masters, Debussy, 
Scriabin, and Casella, with all their sophistication in matters 
of detail, are often quite obtuse in matters of sentence con- 
struction. 

For a contrast in architectural arrangement we may com- 
pare any piece by Chaikovski with the slow movement of 
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Fauré’s Second Violin Sonata. In the Fauré work there is no 
cadence nor break during its whole ten minutes. There are 
phrases, but one is hardly aware of them, so carefully are the 
joints concealed. The two melodies of which the movement 
consists are continuous and of a span hitherto unknown in 
music. The traditional use of related keys is abandoned in 
favor of a gentle motion through all keys, settling at the end 
on the original tonic triad. The whole gives the impression of 
a majestic poise of an eagle in mid-air. 

Fauré is a supreme master of song-writing. His voice parts 
are true melodies. The melodies are unified, but the cohesion 
consists not in the sewing together of repetitions of a scrappy 
phrase. It lies in the unfolding of an idea in an ever varying 
stream of serene musical thought. The lines of the poetic text 
demand phrasing, of course. But in Fauré’s more advanced 
songs the phrases seem to resolve into one great phrase that 
is completed only at the final double-bar. Take, for exam- 
ple, “Prima Verba” and “Comme Dieu Rayonne” from “La 
Chanson d’Eve”; “Dans la Nymphée” from “Le Jardin 
Clos”; “Soir,” contained in the third set of “ Vingt Mélodies.” 
Many of Fauré’s songs — some of the loveliest — do not 
illustrate the theory of “endless melody,” but as the opus 
numbers advance the composer’s interest in this type of con- 
struction becomes increasingly apparent. 

It is gratifying that many modern composers show impz- 
tience with the regular sentence construction of Chaikovski, 
Grieg, Dvorak — to mention great names — and the vast 
host of minor musical poets. Perhaps the Bach order of 
musical architecture is, after all, not “a lost art.” Richard 
Strauss has written many songs which avoid repetition of the 
phrase. Vincent d’Indy often breaks away from the regular, 
as in the second movement of the Symphony in B flat. But! 
know of no composer of the present who has been able so 
convincingly as Fauré to achieve perfect unity of melody and 
construction without resorting to repetition. There is a kin- 
ship between some of his songs and that lovely example o! 
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continuous melody, the slow movement of Bach’s Italian 
Concerto for pianoforte. Strangely enough, the hint given by 
Bach was ignored during the interval between his death and 
the coming of Wagner and Brahms. 

My hope is that future musicians will take the cue from 
Gabriel Fauré. There is no reason why great work should not 
be done in the field of sustained melody. Fauré is perhaps not 
a great composer of instrumental music; his ideas are often 
not basically interesting; in his evident desire to expound his 
system he errs on the side of excessive length, particularly in 
the first movements. Possibly his phrases are too long; at 
least they seem so to the present generation, still working 
under the yoke of the system of chopped-up melody. But he 
has a great idea. ‘| ‘ough my acquaintance with Gabriel 
Fauré’s music is only i: che making, I am convinced that he is 
a leader whom future composers may follow with assurance. 

I should like to see some man with generous-hearted, sim- 
ple, musical ideas take over the system of Fauré and breathe 
into it a warmer, more emotional, current than Fauré, with 
his fastidiously cool temperament, has infused. Our compos- 
ers should take a big view of their art. What bigger view is 
oftered than one which takes in the whole of a composition as 
though it were a mountain range? The condition of small 
vision under which the composers of the present are laboring 
is set in relief by the fact that the great broad-flowing stream 
of melody known as the Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde” 
still remains unique among modern compositions. No one 
has tried even to imitate it. So long as the composer fusses 
about among the details of a difficult and unnatural harmony 
and tricks of instrumentation he is losing the view. Emotional 
expression requires a clear field; it is destroyed if it runs into 
complications, barriers, and bunkers, set up by the very man 
who is supposed to keep the field clear. 

A later generation of composers will possibly create a new 
technique of composition. Instead of an arrangement of 
various phrases repeated many times, with the recurrence of 
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the original themes, music may well be, just as a paragraph 
in literature, a gradual unfolding of ever varied yet connected 
thought. Instead of the unity of the geometrical pattern 
based on symmetry, we shall have a no less complete unity of 
the stream, which gathers into itself many tributaries, the 
one absorbing the many. 

Music has never been the rhapsodical art which by nature 
it was born to be. Sophistication has in a measure repressed 
it. Even the greatest composers, Bach and Beethoven, were 
at all times under the sway of the intellect. Never has the 
tyranny of the brain been so completely established as at 
present. Revolution has lived up to its old habit of substitut- 
ing a worse tyranny for the one it destroyed. The truly mod- 
ernist composer cannot possibly become a calm medium for 
the transmission of great thoughts from the world of ideal 
beauty so long as his worship is riveted to the little things of 
harmony and orchestration that his clever intellect devises. 
The composers of the future should be rhapsodists, creating 
freely moving melodies and compositions in large masses. 
Let the intellectual elements in the music tend to increase the 
span of the listener’s mental grasp, bringing about a state in 
which the long phrase is more and more a thing of custom. 
This is difficult to manage, for the phonograph, which by 
reason of its mechanical imperfections and its appeal to easy 
thinking records little but the “good old tunes,” drives the 
short-phrase habit hard into the mind of the people. The 
Fauré idea cannot be popular in this generation. The almost 
complete ignorance of his advanced work, even among mus'- 
cians, indicates that the technique he illustrates is exclusive. 
But I agree with the prophecy of an American musician who 
said in conversation that he expects the songs of Fauré to be- 
come familiar and beloved friends of the singers of the future 
along with those of Schumann and Schubert. 

I recently noticed the following sentences from a criticism 
by Ernest Newman, the well-known English writer on music: 
“All over Europe to-day it is clear that the old musical 
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régime has broken down. None of the new policies is as yet 
stable, but there is any amount of vigorous experiment in 
re-constitution. We have to be tolerant with these experi- 
ments. We know that few of them can hope to survive their 
own day; but out of them will come, in the fulness of time, 
the work of genius we are all waiting for.” The remark con- 
tains part of the truth and is of a sort common to-day — even 
commonplace. Yet I find in such an attitude a certain help- 
less fearfulness and wistfulness. We need rather the protec- 
tion of a critical militancy on the part of an influential 
leader. Novelty is not always progress. Critics and musicians 
must think this matter through, and reject, with courage if 
necessary, whatever seems to be harmful. It will not help to 
encourage the obviously freakish composer, whose art is 
nothing but “protest” and experiment, and then hope that 
something will come of the experiment. Music needs simplifi- 
cation. Harmony and counterpoint seem to be about to reach 
an impasse. The way out lies along the path of free, sponta- 
neous melody. My belief is that progress in music will be at- 
tained only by cutting away from the obsession of the fin- 
icky detail, an obsession under which almost all composers 
labor. It is time now to put to fruitful use such advances in 
harmony and form as have proved themselves to be valuable. 
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THE DESTRUCTIBILITY OF LITERARY 
GENIUS 


By FREDERICK E. PIERCE 


NOUVEAU riche contractor was once discovered 

pounding a costly gold watch with a sledge- 

hammer. He explained his peculiar conduct 

by saying that an article worth $300 should 

be able to stand some rough usage. Very similar is 
the attitude of modern America about authors. If there is 
genius in a man it ought to survive anything. The more 
delicate and complex the machinery of the brain, the more 
indestructible it should be. This theory is rampant every- 
where. It shakes a finger at us insistently from literary 
essays. It slugs us in the eye from popular editorials. It is 
the theme alike of college professors and contracting prof- 
iteers. If a man has literary ability, it will show itself equally 
whether all things are against him or all things are for him. 
Since the chief characteristic of America has seldom been 
knowledge of things literary, one is somewhat prejudiced 
against this theory in advance. Credo, quia non Americanum, 
cries the literary Tertullian. Further skepticism results from 
further analysis. Beyond question this theory is based 
largely on a false analogy between literature and business, 
for America in this respect follows the good old rule of rheto- 
rics and interprets the unknown through the known. Ina 
country where the financial aspirant finds everything in his 
favor, he usually does succeed if he has the brains. Rocke- 
feller is rich and Parsons is poor; ergo, their bank accounts 
measure their capacity. What is more simple than to apply 
the same principle to past ages and other forms of thought. 
Goethe wrote greater poetry than Blake, therefore he was 
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LITERARY GENIUS III 


a greater genius, irrespective of the fact that all things united 
to develop the one and stunt the other, irrespective of the 
fact that those who judge have neither been poets and poor 
like Blake nor poets and scholars like Goethe. This charming 
and popular theory may be safely relegated to the libraries 
of the Ananias Club. 

The first thing which shakes our faith in it is that it has 
been repudiated by the great specialists in the field concerned. 
Afirmed by Yankee plutocrats, it has not been believed by 
literary geniuses in the past, who might be supposed to know 
something about their own experiences and the workings of 
their own minds. We all know what Gray said about the 
“mute, inglorious Milton” in whom “chill poverty re- 
pressed” great natural powers. Milton himself in the midst 
of his noble epic feared lest 


. . an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years damp my intended wing 
Depressed; and much they may. 


| In 1800 Schiller wrote of Goethe: “On the whole, be pro- 


duces very little now, rich as he still is in invention and exe- 
cution. His spirit is not sufficiently at ease; his wretched 
domestic circumstances, which he is too weak to alter, make 
him so unhappy.” Certainly, in Schiller’s opinion, if the 
whole life of Germany’s greatest poet had been like those few 
months, he might have been a mute, inglorious Goethe. “All 
my poetic genius is gone,” wrote Coleridge at the age of 
thirty, and his barren existence for a third of a century 
thereafter proved the rightness of his judgment. “Genius 
and learning,” said Tacitus, “are more easily extinguished 
than recalled.” But why quote further. The truth is written 
large on the letters and journals of eminent writers in all 
ages. Even Thomas Carlyle, that fierce protagonist for the 
hero’s indestructible greatness, admitted that his develop- 
ment “is an inexplicably complex controversial-calculation 
between the world and him. . . . What the world, on this 
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matter, shall permit and bid is, as we said, the most impor. 
tant fact about the world.” How could the world permit or 
bid anything unless it was a Siva with power to destroy as 
well as a creating Brahma? 

But a testimony still more impressive comes from the 
facts of history. If genius were indestructible, we might 
expect to see it crop up with something like regularity in 
different ages and countries. If it were something crushed 
or encouraged by environment we should expect great 
blasted deserts where forces were hostile and rich oases where 
they were propitious. The last is what one finds. Instead of 
sprinkling the chronological heaven like stars, the geniuses 
of the past fall into little islands of light, amid a vast ocean 
of darkness. A century in a part of Asiatic Turkey may have 
given us Homer and David’s psalms. A century and a half of 
time, a district smaller than the State of Rhode Island, pro- 
duced nearly all the literature, art, and philosophy of 
European Greece. A hundred years and a little nook of Italy 
gave us Virgil and Horace, Lucretius and Cicero, as well as 
the military genius of Caesar. Another century and another 
little patch of Italy nursed the glory of the Italian Renais- 
sance. Eliminate fifty years in a city of a hundred thousand 
people, and we should have had no Elizabethan drama. 
Strike out one man’s lifetime from the history of Paris, and 
the great classical age of French poetry would be gone. 
Strike out the same period from a few districts in western 
Germany, and where would be the greatest literature of a 
tongue spoken by one hundred million Teutons to-day, 
spoken by their ancestors during thousands of years? Of the 
last thirty centuries, something like two-thirds have passed 
without evoking a supremely great literary or artistic genius 
in any quarter of the globe. Of those vast regions which 
stretch before us on the world map it is doubtful if one ter- 
thousandth has ever been closely associated with the life of 
such a being. Yet in the favored places and periods how thick 
the geniuses crowd! Little Greece between 480 and 325 B.¢ 
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saw the literary achievements of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, and Pindar, the philosophy of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, the oratory of Demosthenes, 
the sculptures of Phidias, and the military talents of Alex- 
ander the Great. The little district around Florence between 
i300 and 1400 A. D. had the poetry of Dante, Petrarch, 
Ariosto, and the prose of Boccaccio. “‘The spacious times of 
great Elizabeth” mothered not only a score of brilliant 
dramatists but also the poetry of Spenser and the philosophy 
of Bacon. When a farmer in a wheat field sees rare patches 
of big grain towering over vast stretches of stunted growth, 
he knows that the trouble is not in the seed but in the soil 
on which it fell. 

The history of individual nations is no less impressive. 
That Greece should have produced a great literature in two 
centuries, and not a single eminent writer in twenty-one 
centuries following, that German poetry should have been 
barren for four hundred years and then in one generation 
' blossomed with Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller, that Russia 
» should have led the world in prose during the last half cen- 
tury and have been almost a literary cipher for three thou- 
sand years before, do these facts mean nothing? And in the 
barren periods, during the decline of Rome, the Dark Ages, 
the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries, one finds so many 
noble spirits who seem to have been great souls yet left no 
great achievements. Boethius among the declining splendors 
t “the grandeur that was Rome” is as impressive as Ham- 
et, but he wrote no “Hamlet.” Blake in England and Herder 
in Germany broke against the stolid eighteenth century. 
What remains of their genius but memories of great person- 
alities and brilliant abortions in their work? I had rather 
know some of the mediaeval schoolmen up in heaven than 
to know Petrarch, yet heaven would not be heaven if I had 
to read their works. 

But the theory that true genius always succeeds finds its 
best refutation in the individual lives of those geniuses who 
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have succeeded. Coleridge died at the age of sixty-two, yet 
his poetical reputation rests on the achievements of a single 
year. If the opportunities of those few months had been 
destroyed by sickness or foreign invasion, who can say that 
the author would ever have given us “Christabel”’ or “The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner’? Wordsworth walked the 
world for eighty years in health of body and mind, but his 
best poetry was produced in ten. If he had been a sweated 
factory hand during those ten years, working fourteen hours 
a day in the shops of Sheffield, would he have been any 
greater than Ebenezer Elliott? Milton during the best decade 
of his life, in the prime and glory of his matured powers, 
wrote almost no verse. Had Cromwell’s government con- 
tinued and Milton fallen in harness, Latin secretary to the 
last, the justification of God’s ways to men might have been 
an unfulfilled dream. ‘‘The Canterbury Tales” fit in with 
two years of leisure in Chaucer’s life. Suppose those had not 
been years of leisure. Great poems have risen out of both 
mental and physical agony; but there are certain conditions 
out of which they have never risen in the life of any man 
since Adam. 

However it may be in other fields, in literature and art 
success has been the survival of the fortunate fully as often 
as the survival of the fit. Life may have been a testing 
ground in the sense that none but the fit got through; it has 
not been one in the sense that none but the unfit succumbed. 
The past is the morgue of genius that might have been. Its 
a dark and inexorable sea. From time to time biographers and 
historians, diving down among its forgotten records, bring 
up the memorials of some forgotten tragedy as Stevenson’ 
hero brought up the blanched bone from the wreck-strewn 
bottom of the Scotch frith. And then, like that hero, they 
know that “the dead are down there.” Successful business 
men and optimistic editors may throw all the sunlight that 
they please on the rippling surface, but underneath there 
still remains the stern reality, the ‘‘charnel ocean” of expet 
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ence. Shelley recognized its nature when he called up around 
Keats “‘the inheritors of unfulfilled renown.” And with 
what a shudder one faces the fact that before 1789 almost 
all great writers belonged to that small minority known as 
the leisured class. Tragic as human bones on a desert island 
are “the short and simple annals of the poor.” 

Unwary readers may have drawn from the above discus- 
sion a conclusion that most “‘unrecognized”’ authors are po- 
tential geniuses withered in an uncongenial climate. We 
regret to say that history teaches otherwise. Because some 
geniuses become failures, it by no means follows that all 
failures might have been geniuses. If the study of literary 
history reveals some crushed and thwarted supermen, it 
reveals a far larger number of vainly aspiring mediocrities. 
Out of ten thousand people who believe themselves gifted as 
writers, probably about one becomes a great author, about 
five more, crushed by adverse fortune, are brilliant might- 
have-beens, thirty or forty are dignified minors, and the 
remaining nine thousand, nine hundred and fifty were 

gifted with nothing by Nature save an irresistible desire for 
blotting clean white paper. The tragedy for these living 
thousands and buried millions is not that they failed, but 
that they ever made the mistake of attempting. Even in the 
case of the crushed genius, the world suffers much less than 
one might think. Of the sentimental thousands who weep 
over ““some mute, inglorious Milton,” how many would 
have read his unwritten “Paradise Lost”? The world cannot 
get along without poetry, but it can get along with so few 
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Ing great poets; and already we possess more than most of us 
ns HM have time to read. I heard once that several queen bees are 
wil born in every hive, though only one is needed. The first to 
hey J issue from her cocoon, I understand, kills all her sister rivals 
nes HM with her sting. Something a little similar is true of authors. 
“ What a beautifully simple arrangement has Nature pro- 
ert 


vided in each case. A certain number of super-bees and super- 
writers is indispensable. That she may run no risk of failing, 
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Nature provides a supply far in excess of the demand. Then 
the superfluous grubs are got rid of by a timely thrust, bees 
through the heart, poets through the stomach. Rather hard, 
no doubt, on the excess geniuses, but no worse than the fate 
of excess females withering in spinsterhood or of excess 
laborers starving without a job. It is the old story of “ Nature 
red in tooth and claw” in her blood-stained process of im- 
provement. Since her ruthless methods in the long run prove 
less cruel than those of sentimental reformers, we might as 
well acquiesce in them. An orgy of misplaced sympathy and 
subsidies would not necessarily make the literary world 
better off. But let us not falsely call her rough and ready 
procedure a “special providence” which brings every seed 
to maturity and lets no sparrow of inspiration fall to the 
ground unheeded. And on the battlefield against Philistinism, 
where some have won laurels and some have fallen un- 
noticed, let us place a wreath for the potentially great “who 
lie in unknown graves.” 








A SOUND IN THE MULBERRY TREES 
By HENRY BELLAMANN 


HERE is a sense of journeying 
Upon the trees— 
So many yellow sails are set, 
So many red! 


There is a hush that waits on signals — 
A silence 

Leaning toward a moment 

When the trees shall sound 

And all their golden sails and red 
Flutter and go. 


The days are gathering 
Like colored leaves upon a hill. 
An empty sail unfurls — 


And fills. 


There is a tumult in the tree-tops — 
A sound of passing — 
The bugles of departure blow! 











AMERICAN MANNERS IN 1830 
By PAUL LAMBERT WHITE 
LMOST every ship arriving from Europe brings to 


our shores some curious and celebrated trans- 

Atlantic visitor bent upon analyzing and dissect- 

ing us. Our recent invasion of Europe no doubt 
accounts in part for the interest now displayed in us, but we 
should not flatter ourselves that we are the first to merit such 
attention. From the days of Mrs. Trollope to those of 
Mrs. Asquith, from La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt to Colonel 
Repington, there has been no generation of Americans with- 
out its quota of conspicuous European critics. 

In most cases critics and criticisms alike have long been 
forgotten. There have, however, been some notable excep- 
tions. Among these was Alexis de Tocqueville, who occupied 
first place among the foreign observers of American manners 
in the generation of 1830. His great treatise on “ Democracy 
in America” has been a source of pride and instruction among 
us for nearly a century. Indeed, he has so long been thought 
of as a solemn commentator on our institutions that it 1s 
difficult to cast him in another réle — that of an amused re- 
corder of the lighter side of American life. It is, however, in 
this rdle that he figures in the delightful letters and diary that 
he wrote during his visit to this country. If Tocqueville's 
vision was powerful enough to penetrate beneath the outside 
of things, he was also human enough to comment freely to 
his family upon what amused or shocked him in the ways o! 
the people. The fact that he never intended his running 
comment to be published does not make it the less interest- 
ing for us of a later generation. 

So well executed were his intentions in this regard that 
most of his American letters have never been published; an¢, 
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curiously enough, from those that did find their way into 
print most of the flatly uncomplimentary passages were 
omitted. Not only this, but Tocqueville’s editor — so anx- 
ious was he to please American readers — did not hesitate 
to turn bald statements of fact into delicate compliments. 
Where Tocqueville merely wrote “‘chez une dame,” we now 
read “chez une trés-jolie femme,” and “deux filles” became 
“deux charmantes filles.”” Accordingly, the following pas- 
sages, uncensored and unembellished, translated for the most 
part from Tocqueville’s unpublished papers, reveal an old 
friend in a new and lively character. The author was given 
access to the papers here quoted through the kindness of 
Count Christian de Tocqueville, grandnephew of the great 
critic of American politics and manners. 

Tocqueville, then in his twenty-sixth year, landed in New 
York on May g, 1831. He was in almost every respect the 
opposite of the typical American. On his father’s side he was 
descended from an old Norman family, and from his mother 
he inherited the blood of Vauban and Malesherbes. His 
grandfather and his great-grandfather had been victims of 
the guillotine, and his father and mother had been saved from 
a like fate by the narrow margin of three days. His youth had 
been spent in the atmosphere of the ancien régime, among 
people whose “whole object was to amuse and be amused.” 
As tutor he had a churchman, the Abbé LeSueur, who had 
performed the same service for his father before him. In 
short, he had been carefully reared in the manners and the 
prejudices of an old and formal society in which nobles and 
bourgeois formed classes so distinct that their only social 
meeting-place “was a concert room.” To the day of his death 
he remained, in his personal life at least, true to the aristo- 
cratic training of his youth. In one respect only did he share 
in the American ideal. He was an ardent lover of “liberty,” 
but one is tempted to believe that his ideas of liberty more 
nearly resembled those of the Fronde than those of Puritan 
Massachusetts. 


That such a European visitor should find much to shock 
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him in the hurly-burly of American life was inevitable. His 
nine months of travel in America were arduous, sometimes 
dangerous. They carried him from Quebec to New Orleans 
and from Saginaw to Augusta, Georgia, across a land totally 
strange and teeming with customs well calculated to shock 
his ideas of propriety, of honor, even of right and wrong. In 
the America of that time all classes mingled freely outside the 
concert hall; everybody shook hands, and one was not 
obliged to consult one’s family traditions in choosing one’s 
wife or making one’s political affiliations. 

It is amusing to catch glimpses of this nervous and highly 
sensitive European in such an environment. We see him 
bumping across New York State over “infernal roads” in “a 
carriage without springs or curtains” and admiring “the 
tranquillity of the Americans under all these inconveniences. 
“They seem,” he declares, “to suffer them as necessary and 
passing evils.’’ We see him departing from Syracuse in July, 
1831, bound for Lake Oneida and the wilderness “on horse- 
back” with an “umbrella, a gun, and a game bag,” or “ prow/- 
ing” in the settlement at Mackinac, or seated at the camp- 
fire of Canadian trappers. Once we find him lying ill in 
the wilderness of Tennessee and asking, in language that 
must have astonished his host, for an explanation as to “ why 
all the habitations that we encounter in the midst of these 
woods offer so incomplete a shelter against bad weather.” 

At the end of his long overland journey from New Orleans 
to Norfolk he wrote to his sister-in-law: 

“Tf ever I write a book on medicine it will not resemble 
those that are published every day. I shall maintain and 
prove that one must first of all eat corn and ham, dine little, 
much, or not at all, according to circumstances, make one’s 
bed on the floor and sleep in one’s clothing, pass in a week 
from ice to heat and from heat to ice, push on the wheel of 
wake up in the ditch, above all, never think — that is the 
capital point. Bury one’s self in nature as much as possible, 
resemble, if one can, an oyster. I believe it was Rousseau who 
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said that the man who thinks is a depraved animal. I should 
have said instead that the man who thinks is an animal that 
does not digest.” 

Many passages in Tocqueville’s letters bear witness to the 

fact that none of our national characteristics impressed him 
more forcibly than our seriousness. In one he tells a story 
and, by way of recommending it, says that it “cheered even 
American gravity.” On another occasion he wrote to the 
| Abbé LeSueur: 
“Yesterday the Mayor of New York and the Aldermen to 
' the number of twenty-five or thirty conducted us with great 
ceremony to all the prisons or houses of charity in the city. 
| After this they invited us to an immense dinner, the first of 
' the sort that we have attended. I should very much like to 
' describe it for you, but it is difficult to do so. Imagine a long 
table like a refectory table at the upper end of which the 
Mayor, flanked by your two servants, was seated; after 
» which came the other guests, all personages grave enough to 
make one weep, for they laugh very little on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

“As to the dinner itself, it was in the infancy of the art, 
vegetables and fish before meat, oysters at dessert —in a 
word, completely barbarous. The first glance I cast at the 
table relieved me of a great weight. I did not see wine but 
only, as is the custom, water and brandy. I sat down with 
the proper gravity at the right of Monsieur the Mayor and 
awaited the course of events. Unfortunately when the soup 
was carried away they brought wine. The Mayor drank to 
our health in the English fashion, which consists in filling a 
small glass, raising it, looking at the person the while, and 
drinking it — the whole procedure accompanied with great 
solemnity. The one to whom this politeness is addressed must 
respond to it by doing exactly the same thing. Therefore each 
of us drank his glass to the Mayor, and with suitable dignity. 
Up to that point all went well. But we began to tremble when 
we saw that all the guests felt it their duty to do us the same 
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honor. We had exactly the air of hares with a pack of hounds 
at their heels, and the fact is that they would soon have 
broken us if we had allowed them to do so. But at the third 
glass I adopted the plan of taking only a swallow, and I thus 
got through very happily what we call in France the end of 
the dinner but here is only the first act. Most of the dishes 
then being taken away, they brought lighted candles and 
served very properly on a napkin a certain number of cigars, 
Everyone took one and, the company enveloping itself in a 
cloud of smoke, the toasts began. Everyone’s muscles re. 
laxed a tiny bit, and they delivered themselves up to the 
heaviest gaiety in the world.” 

Tocqueville found us lacking in imagination as well as in 
laughter. To his sister-in-law he wrote from Philadelphia on 
October 18, 1831: 

“Philadelphia is, I believe, the only city in the world 
where men have thought of distinguishing the streets by 
numbers and not by names. The system of streets is so regu- 
lar that after leaving the Delaware where street number one 
is found, one goes up from number to number as far as the 
Schuylkill. 

“‘T live in street number three. Does it not seem to you that 
only a people among whom imagination is frozen could in- 
vent such a system? Europeans never fail to hook an idea to 
every exterior object. It is a saint, a celebrated man, an event, 
but these people know only arithmetic.” 

Naturally, Tocqueville was shocked by our lack of con- 
ventions, our extreme sense of equality, and he writes in his 
note-book under September 17, 1831: 

“An incredible equality reigns in America on the outside. 
All classes meet continually, and no haughtiness at all results 
from the differences in social position. Everyone shakes 
hands. At Canandaigua I saw a District Attorney give his 
hand to a prisoner. The inequality due to wealth and educs- 
tion exists indeed in private life. In general, the wealthiest 
and the most enlightened live unto themselves. But to 4 
foreigner these inequalities are not at all perceptible, and the 
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fact is that they are, I believe, less felt here than anywhere 
else... . It is evident that the white domestics regard 
themselves as the equals of their masters. They chat famil- 
iarly. On the steamboats we wished at first to give a trifle 
to the steward. We were deterred from doing so when we 
were told that this would humiliate him. In the inns I have 
seen domestics sit at the table beside us when everyone was 
placed and served. It is, moreover, almost impossible to find 
servants in America. They say that they give the help (the 
word is characteristic) and wish to be treated like neighbors 
who come temporarily to aid their neighbors. They must eat 
with the masters.” 

On another page he says: “‘There was in the paper to-day 
a letter from a Boston manufacturer offering a shell comb of 
American make to General Jackson. He addressed the 
President as Dear Sir.” 

The strange incongruities of American life astounded him. 
In Cleveland he wrote in his note-book: “One passes without 
transition from the wilderness to the street of a city, from the 
wildest scenes to the gayest of civilized life. If night does not 
surprise you and force you to take lodgings at the foot of a 
tree, you are sure of arriving in a place where you will find 
even French styles and caricatures of the Palais Royal.” And 
after a visit to a pioneer’s cabin in Michigan — “‘We entered 
a room that occupied the entire space in the house. A fire in 
one corner, utensils of all kinds, an excellent bed. In another 
corner the man and his wife lying down, the woman dressed 
like a lady, strange mixture of opulence and poverty. The 
Americans in their log-houses have the air of rich men who 
have come that moment and for a season to stay at a hunt- 
ing-lodge.” 

But it was New Orleans that presented to the French 
visitor the most incongruous appearance both physically and 
spiritually. “Beautiful houses” and “huts” were crowded 
together along “muddy and unpaved streets.” Tocqueville 
notes feverishly in his pocket journal: ! 

“Spanish architecture, flat English roofs, . . . small 
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French doorways, massive porte-cochéres, population just as 
mixed, faces of all shades of color. French, English, Spanish, 
Creole languages. General atmosphere French. However, 
the signs and commercial advertisements generally in English, 
Industrial and commercial world American. ... In the 
evening at the play, ‘The Mason’; strange sight presented by 
the hall; first box white, second gray, mulatto women, very 
pretty, white in the midst of them but with a trace of African 
blood. Third box black. We believed ourselves in France; 
parterre clamorous, noisy, constantly moving, chattering, 
a thousand leagues from the United States.” 

Tocqueville was not very complimentary to our manners. 
In June of 1831 he attended a session of the Court of Assizes 
in New York as the guest of Mr. Maxwell, the District 
Attorney. After a discussion of the legal practices he saw 
there, he adds: “I hope . . . that we shall never take over 
the carelessness that rules here. The Public Minister speaks 
with his hands in his pockets, the judge chews, and the law- 
yer picks his teeth while interrogating the witnesses. I doubt 
whether this way of acting is absolutely inherent in the good 
administration of justice.” And upon meeting Dr. Wain- 
wright, the rector of Grace Church in New York, he says, 
“He has the manners of the best company (a rare thing in 
America).” 

In this matter, however, he made an exception in favor of 
Boston. “Their manners,” he writes of the Bostonians, “are 
distinguished, their conversation turns upon intellectual 
subjects; one feels that one has left the commercial habits and 
the financial spirit which render the society of New York so 
vulgar.” 

As closely connected with the lack of good manners, and 
in part accounting for it, Tocqueville noted our inordinate 
love of wealth. To a friend he wrote from New York: 

“Nothing is easier than to get rich in America; naturally 
the human mind, which needs some dominating passion, ends 
in bending all its thought towards gain. The result is that at 
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first sight this people resembles a company of merchants 
united for their business. As one goes deeper into the national 
character of the Americans one perceives that they have, 
indeed, sought to test the value of almost everything in this 
world by this one question, ‘How much money does that 
bring in?’ . . . One must not seek here, then, for family 
spirit or ancient traditions of honor and virtue, which dis- 
tinguish so eminently several of our old European societies. 
A people that lives only to enrich itself cannot be a virtuous 
people in the strict acceptation of that word. ... The 
passion to make a fortune leads and dominates all others.” 

Under September 17, 1831, we read in his note-book: 

‘Anecdote in support of what is said above; namely, that 
there is no manner of making money so it be legal which is 
considered shameful by public opinion. I was in a Boston 
drawing-room behind two respectable gentlemen who seemed 
to be speaking with interest of an important subject. ‘How 
much does that bring you?’ said one. ‘It is a rather good 
thing,’ replied the other, ‘about 100 dollars for each one.’ ‘In 
truth,’ rejoined the first, ‘it is as you say a good thing.’ Well, 
it was a question of nothing less than two pirates whom they 
were to hang on the following morning. One of the speakers, 
who was the city marshal, was obliged by his office to be 
present at the execution and to see that everything was done 
in order. The law allowed him for his assistance 100 dollars 
for each person hanged. And he was speaking of these two 
men as if they were a couple of beeves to be sold in the 
morning at the market.” 

Even Baltimore was evidently not free from this taint. 
“Yesterday,” records the traveller, ““we went to a large sub- 
scription ball given on the occasion of the races. We paid 
nothing, being foreigners, but the Americans paid five 
dollars per person. The assemblage was brilliant. The women 
there were remarkably pretty but dressed in a bizarre 
manner. This ball can give an idea of the state of society in 
America; money is the only social distinction; but see with 
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what pride it endows individuals. It is doubtful if in France 
one would dare to fix such a high entrance fee for a public 
gathering. People would have considered that an insolent 
pretension on the part of the rich to separate themselves from 
all the others.” 

Young Tocqueville visited Lake Oneida on the romantic 
mission of finding the traces of a nameless French émigré of 
whom he had read an account. He was deeply moved when 
he found an old woman by the shore of the lake who assured 
him that the island in sight was called Frenchman’s Island, 
and that she had actually known the émigré and his wife in 
her younger days. “‘ Bad venture,” she added, “for they were 
too far from a market to sell their goods.” She told him that 
the émigrés house, then in ruins, had formerly been sur- 
rounded “‘ with a vine and many flowers, I know not for what 
purpose.” The young Frenchman was, of course, only the 
more eager to visit the island after hearing these details. The 
old woman “opened her small bleary eyes as wide as possible 
and assured us again that if we wanted to settle in that island 
we would make a bad investment as it was still too far from 
a market.” 

With our vaunted moral superiority Tocqueville was not 
impressed. In telling the story of an elopement, he says: 
“Fortunately the beautiful en/eoée remembered the name ot 
one of her friends, in whose home indeed she succeeded in 
obtaining shelter. But they insisted that the lover should find 
lodgings in an inn while awaiting the ceremony; for in Amer- 
ica, as in England, they still tolerate evil but not the appear- 
ance of evil.” Later in the same letter he declares: “These 
people call themselves virtuous. As for me I find them well 
ordered and nothing more. They respect the wife of a neigh- 
bor, but they steal from him — which I can only explain by 
believing that they love money but have no time to make 
love.” 

He joined the European chorus in denouncing our over 
weening national pride. To his mother he writes: 
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“We cannot yet conceive of the multitude of things that 
they succeed in stuffing into the stomach here. You know 
that aside from breakfast, dinner, and tea with which the 
Americans eat ham, they also have a very copious supper 
and often a gouter. Up to the present this is the only incon- 
testable superiority which I admit they have over us. But 
they think they have many others. These people seem to 
me rotten with national pride. It runs through all their 
politeness.” 

Tocqueville found our forefathers socially pretentious. 
“The French agents themselves,” he asserts, “treat us with 
much distinction, and as they know our families, they give 
out details about them which are useful to us. For you know 
that in this republican country they are a thousand times 
more in love with nobility, titles, crosses, and all the knick- 
; knacks of Europe than we are in France. The greatest equal- 
' ity reigns here in the laws; all is on a level in appearance, in 
' the customs, but I will answer for it that the devil loses 
nothing thereby. And the pride that cannot show itself on 
_ the outside finds at the bottom of the soul a good corner 
' wherein to make a niche. We sometimes laugh heartily to 
» ourselves at the affectation that the people of our acquaint- 
' ance show in attaching themselves to the families of Europe 
and the industry with which they lay hold of the least social 
| distinctions which they are allowed to attain to.” 

The strict Sunday observance and our “blue laws” did not 
convince the young Frenchman that we were a profoundly 
religious people. To his friend Louis de Kergorlay he writes: 
| ‘I spoke to you above of religion. Sunday is observed rigor- 
ously. | have seen streets barred in front of churches during 
divine service. The law imperiously commands these things, 
and opinion much stronger than the law obliges everyone to 
show himself in church and to abstain from all diversions. 
Nevertheless, either I am greatly mistaken or there is a large 
body of doubt and indifference hidden under these outer 
forms. No political passion is mixed up with irreligion as 
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with us, but religion has not for all that any more power, |; 
is a very strong urge which was felt in the past and which 
now continues to operate but is dying every day. Faith js 
evidently inert. Go into the churches (I mean the Protestant 
churches). You will hear morals preached; of dogmas not a 
word. Nothing that could shock one’s neighbor the least jn 
the world, nothing that could awaken the idea of a dissension, 
Yet abstractions of dogma, discussion especially pertinent to 
a particular religious doctrine, these are the things into which 
the human mind loved to plunge when a faith was strong) 
embraced. So it was formerly with the Americans themselves, 

“This alleged tolerance which, in my opinion, is nothing 
else but a very large indifference, is pushed so far that in 
public institutions such as the prisons, houses for the educa. 
tion of young delinquents, etc., seven or eight ministers of 
different sects come in succession to preach to the same con- 
gregations. But, said I, how do those among these men and 
children who belong to one sect put up with the minister of 
another? The unfailing reply is this: ‘The different preachers, 
limiting themselves to the treatment of moral commonplaces, 
cannot hurt one another.’ 

“It is evident, moreover, that here, generally speaking 
religion does not profoundly move souls. In France those 
who believe manifest that belief by sacrifices of time, effort, 
fortune. One feels that they are acting under the sway ofa 
passion which dominates them and of which they have be- 
come the agents. It is true that at their side is found a kind 
of brute who holds in horror the name of religion and who 
does not even discriminate very easily between right and 
wrong. Neither the one nor the other of these classes seem 
to me to exist here among the Protestant masses. They 
follow a religion as our fathers took a medicine in the mont th 
of May. If that does no good, they have the appearance o! 
saying, at least it can do no harm. It is besides proper (0 
conform to the common rule.” 

On New England “blue laws” Tocqueville comments 4 
follows: 
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“There are fines to cause them to be executed and several 
officers called constables, tithingmen, and others especially 
charged with looking after them. The latter, among other 
things, have the right of questioning those who are travelling 
on Sunday and of subjecting them to a fine if they do not 
give good reasons. M. Hyde de Neuville told me that he was 
stopped in this way and was only able to continue his journey 
by establishing the necessity for it. I believe, however, that 
this last rule is not strictly observed. There are some public 
vehicles on Sunday, and the mails go forward, but a numer- 
ous party is indignant about it and wishes to put a stop to it. 
| Boston on Sunday has literally the appearance of a deserted 
B city.” 
' Of the Catholic clergy he writes: “I have spoken with a 
large number of priests. Their democracy does not penetrate 
below the skin. One feels at the bottom of their souls a great 
+ scorn for the sway of the multitude and a great desire to 
| regulate and direct society. I believe even, to speak frankly, 
that they are only tolerant from a despair of their cause.” 
Yet, on the whole, he preferred the Catholicism of Canada 
} to the Protestantism of the United States. “I admit,” he 
says, ‘that for my part it comes nearer satisfying my mind. 
The curé is here in a very true sense the pastor of the flock. 
He is not an entrepreneur of religious industry like the greater 
number of American ministers. One must either deny the 
/ usefulness of the clergy or have it as it exists in Canada.” 

Tocqueville’s impression of American music was far from 
| flattering — how far appears from the following story: 

“The other day we were for the first time at something 
which resembled a da/. They have here a good custom. 
Several days after a young person is married she announces 
that she wishes to see all her acquaintances and that she will 
be at home or at her parents’ home on a certain day. That 
being known, everybody who has any relations with the 
amily rushes thither, and all the visites de noce are made at a 
single stroke. It was to an assembly of this nature that we 


went. The place of the function was two leagues from New 
9 
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York, in a charming country-house situated on the edge of 
the sea. The evening was magnificent. The sea breeze cooled 
the air. The lawn on which the house is placed went down to 
the water’s edge; large trees surrounded it on all sides. They 
have in this country flies which give as much light as glow. 
worms. The woods were full of these little animals. One 
would have called them a million sparks fluttering in the air, 
It was in truth a very extraordinary scene. 

“There was nothing de trop except the music. Do not take 
me for a barbarian — it was de trop because it resembled the 
music one hears in the stalls at the fair. This people is without 
doubt in the most unfortunate condition imaginable so far as 
harmony is concerned. If only they were aware of the truth, 
but they are a hundred leagues from having any suspi- 
cions of it. We pass our lives in putting up with yelping of 
which you have no idea in the old world. What the young 
ladies [“‘indeed, ravishing young girls, almost all of a remark- 
able beauty,” adds Tocqueville’s editor] who regale us with 
this mewing music hold dearest are the difficult passages, and 
I answer for it that if their end is to produce clashing and 
discordant sounds, one could not succeed better and that it 
would be very difficult to go further. Besides one is never 
sure that the air is finished. It always ends like a book the 
last page of which has been torn out —at first I believed 
that the singer had stopped short, and I kept on listening 
instead of applauding. You will probably think that I speak 
of this subject with a sort of indignation. But remember 
that, aside from the grief which this detestable music causes 
one who has heard even a little good music, we have to en- 
dure here in addition the moral violence of being forced to 
listen whether or no, and, what is more, to act pleased about 


It. 
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“‘Apropos of that subject, I was pleasantly absent-minded 
the other day. We were at the home of a lady who began to 
sing for us a national song the air and words of which are very 
amusing. After the first couplet people laughed and I with 
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the rest. It was a manner of applauding. The second couplet 
began, and I fell to thinking of something else, but so deeply 
that soon I became absolutely a stranger to what was going 
on around me. In the midst of my aerial voyage, I heard the 
air being finished, I recalled that one must laugh and I 
laughed, even a bit loudly. At this explosion of gaiety every- 
one looked at me, and I was put to confusion upon learning 
that the droll song of which I had heard the beginning had 
been finished five minutes before and that the one which had 
just given me such great joy was the most plaintive, the most 
tearful, in a word the most chromatique romance in all the 
American repertoire.” 

There is nothing startlingly new in these criticisms. The 
same things had often been said before and were to be said 
again. Tocqueville saw with much the same eyes as Mrs. 
Trollope. His integrity and generosity are, however, so well 
established, his keenness as an observer so certain, that per- 
haps the authority of his name used thus against his intention, 
will serve to lend added weight to the testimony of many 
witnesses. At least these passages from his intimate corre- 
spondence give us a small but very valuable aid in under- 
standing American society a hundred years ago. 











THE EMPIRE OF MACHINES 
By JOHN M. CLARK 


S the human race destined ultimately to disappear off 
the face of the earth, giving place to some other form of 
life? The idea is in a fair way to become a commonplace 
of the modern Cassandra, and excites correspondingly 

little alarm. Perhaps people feel as Horace Greeley did — if 
the tale be true and my memory serve — when talking to 
an Englishman about America. “What we need,” he said, 
“is a darn good lickin’.” Then before his hearer could record 
his hearty assent, he resumed: “Trouble is, there isn’t any- 
body able to give it to us.”” Mankind may be courting de- 
struction, but who or what can destroy us? No convincing 
candidates are offered, and the average man turns to his 


nearer troubles. 
First come the income tax, the motor-highway bonds, the 


bad street-car service, the dirt, noise, smoke, and crime of 
the city, its crowded living conditions, and the fear of losing 
the job in the huge industrial mill where the empty-handed 
man is helpless to compel opportunity. If these personal 
worries leave a man any energy to spend on public questions, 
there is an endless host of “problems,” from railroads to the 
menace of Bolshevism, or the morals of the movies. These 
things are absorbing — each is so absorbing that we never 
see them all as a whole, or grasp what they mean. 

The fact is that humanity is suffering in the grip of forces 
beyond its control, and of purposes not its own. There is 
form of life on earth which is already giving man the “darn 
good lickin’” he has been inviting. It does not threaten our 
physical life, but it does threaten our supremacy, our freedom 
of will, and our control of our own destiny. It is driving man, 
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lashing him onward at a racking pace towards some goal 
which he cannot even foresee, let alone choose for himself. 
Men speak of this form of life often. They call it “indus- 
trialism.”’ 

And where lies the vital principle of industrialism? With 
man, replies the Practical Man. It is the child of his brain, 
with all its qualities and defects; it is the extension of his 
dominion over nature through his new servants, science and 
machinery. True in part; yet servants have become masters 
before now, and modern industrialism is not anything man 
foresaw or desired. It is what it had to be to conform to the 
racial needs and life processes of the machines. The more the 
historians learn the true significance of events, the more do 
machines crowd persons out of the places of prominence. 
What great birthdays do the historians of industrialism cele- 
brate? The birthdays of the spinning jenny, the power loom, 
the steam engine, the steamboat, the locomotive, the tele- 
graph. Industrialism is their work. And what is the human 
réle of highest economic note? That of midwife at the birth 
of one of these new mechanical species. 

We have brought into existence a race of monstrous beings, 
as indeed Samuel Butler has shown us; beings whose powers 
are vastly beyond our own in many respects, and whose 
natures, needs, and behavior are utterly foreign to ours. 
Such life as they have we gave them, but are we now free to 
take it away? They could not carry on their life processes for 
a day without our help, but is that help a thing we have the 
option to withhold? If the test of non-co-operation were 
carried to the bitter end, it is true, the machines would per- 
ish utterly, while humanity, some starved and plague-ridden 
remnants of it, would survive. But not even Bolshevist 
| Russia has the fortitude to back its principles to this extent; 
in such a test men and not machines wouid be the first to 
capitulate. 
| The trouble with our ordinary way of looking at machines 
is that we see no more than the single machine, and this we 
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see as nothing more than the sum of the mechanical details 
that make it up. We lack the imagination to suspect that we 
may be dealing with that order of being whose whole is more 
than the sum of its mechanical parts — in short, with some. 
thing organic. Not a conscious being, perhaps; but of late 
the most advanced psychologists appear to have decided 
that consciousness is a superfluous hypothesis and the study 
of it obsolete. Why, then, has not some school of specialists 
undertaken to study the psychology of machines? Let us 
analyze these beings — “behaviorize” them, if that is the 
proper term, and see what we can discover. Let us drop, as 
far as possible, our provincial habit of looking at everything 
on earth from the human point of view, and to try to inter- 
pret things from the standpoint of machines as a race of 
beings, having their own life needs and vital forces. To 
them, men would be convenient instruments of production. 
It is surprising how well the facts fit into this hypothesis. 

And what a wonderful race they are! Everyone realizes 
how powerful they are, how tireless and how accurate. 
Physical achievements aside, they have already superseded 
the human mind at many of the routine mental operations 
of calculating and recording. When a man does not trust his 
own accuracy, he calls in an adding machine. He sets a re- 
cording clock as a sentinel over his workmen, and for detec- 
tive work uses a cash register or a dictaphone. And when he 
wants to safeguard funds so that even he himself cannot get 
at them till the appointed time, he hands his discretion over 
to a time-lock. Some of the higher orders of machines have 
developed rudimentary forms of what we ourselves recognize 
as consciousness. Mr. John Hays Hammond, Jr., has made a 
“selenium dog” which will follow a light about the room —a 
reflex that is called tropism when it occurs in beasts or plants. 
The mechanism is said to be quite similar to that of some of 
the lower animals. 

But these are mere incidents. The more significant quali- 
ties of machines are less obvious and are only seen when we 
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look at their social behavior. Their capacity for organization 
and their moral qualities are little short of marvellous, far 
transcending the rudimentary intelligence displayed by in- 
dividual machines, as we are able to observe it. These marvels 
must rest on some hidden force as powerful as instinct but 
more adaptable. Here, for the first time in history, we have a 
race of beings devotedly striving, not for selfish indulgence 
or temporary gratification but for the biological advance- 
ment of the race. Not merely that, but they pay other beings 
to promote their biological development by the most rapid 
and ruthless selection of the fit. 

It is true that single individuals are, as yet, less adaptable 

in their behavior than the higher animals; but, on the other 
hand, they have the gift of differentiating their race into an 
indefinite number of groups, each biologically adapted to the 
work it has to do in their scheme of division of labor. This is 
| their greatest source of racial power. Ants and bees subor- 
dinate the individual just as completely to the needs of the 
race, far excelling man in this respect, but they lack the 
adaptability necessary for rapid and unlimited progress. 
This the machines have achieved. Their bent for specialized 
co-operation is so strong that it is sometimes difficult to tell 
whether they are a race of individuals or cells in some single 
organism. And lastly, they have domesticated man to their 
service in such shrewd fashion that only a few have been 
dimly aware of what was happening to us. 

And yet it is plain to see, if one will but look. Not merely 
because the peoples of entire towns are ruled by the whistles 
ot a few factories and rise, eat,.go to work, rest, toil, and 
sleep again at the bidding of these impersonal monitors. Not 
merely because the throngs of vehicles and pedestrians in 
the main traffic arteries of New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
and other large cities, must stop and move again at the com- 

jmand of signal lights synchronized from a central station. 
Such things are exhibitions of gratuitous bravado on the 
part of the machines, but whistles and lights are not the real 
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rulers of men. More important are the machines that brought 
these crowded populations together, built our congested 
cities, and now govern the character of their working life. 

Ride through the industrial district stretching from South 
Chicago to Gary, and as you view the expanse of ugly flats 
and barrens, ask yourself why these people are here. Is this 
a place men would choose to live in? Certainly not, if they 
were free to move out to those blue, wooded hills beckoning 
in the distance. These people never wanted to live here. But 
the machines did, and that settled it. If you wish to see who 
it was that found this site desirable, look yonder at that row 
of pot-bellied Titans with their grotesquely sprawling limbs, 
squatting near a feed-trough that looks at least a quarter of 
a mile in length. Behold, my friends, the only beings who 
actually wanted to live here, out of a total population of a 
hundred thousand people and six blast furnaces! The rest 
are here because the furnaces are here and for no other reason. 
They either were bribed or came under duress of earning 
their bread, to this place of dreary flatness where there seems 
no soil wherein the soul of man may strike its roots. Nor is 
this an isolated case. From Homestead to Hollywood the 
machines have reared cities after their own needs, the like of 
which man never saw before. 

The machines originally made bargains with man, in 
which they offered him things he much desired, and in ex- 
change bound him to serve and maintain them, to eliminate 
the unfit among them and promote their racial progress, and 
to alter his own social and political arrangements in what- 
ever ways might be necessary in keeping pace with the i- 
creasingly complex social organization of the machines them- 
selves, and in keeping the children of man faithful to the 
service the machines require. The full nature of the terms 0 
these bargains was not, however, revealed to man at the first 
Some of the terms became evident only after generations had 
passed, and of some we cannot yet be sure. 

In the meantime, however, the population of Europe has 
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crown from a scant hundred and thirty millions before the 
industrial revolution to over four hundred and fifty millions 
just before the Great War. The machines made this possible. 
They virtually brought these millions into being, and with- 
out their continued help a large part of them would starve. 
We could not now go back on our bargain if we wished. 

To be exact, mankind as a whole was never a party to this 
bargain, or series of bargains, for our economic life had no 
central government empowered to enter into such negotia- 
tions. The machines dealt with individuals, offering them 
help against their competitors and holding out tempting 
prospects of wealth. Later, when some of the workmen were 
moved to smash the machines, they found that their adverse 
vote had no status, and they were pacified piecemeal. In much 
the same way did the British gain power in India, helping 
one prince against his rivals. Only after gaining power did 
the machines reveal, little by little, the more threatening 
aspects of their rule. They have, in short, either outmanoeu- 
vred or outwitted us. This is not a pleasant thing for homo 
sapiens to be forced to admit, but the facts speak for them- 
selves. 

Beginning with these tactics, the machines have gone on 
to divide humanity into groups and classes which more and 
more live apart in separate suburbs, go to different churches 
it they go to any, read and trust different papers and, so far 
as their economic specialties go, talk different languages. The 
machines prefer to deal with a class that they can bribe or 
with specialists whose minds they can capture, rather than 
with humanity as a whole. 

Some might think this shows a low standard of honesty on 
the part of the machines, but we must remember that honesty 
is not a common virtue in dealings between superior and in- 
ferior races, and that our own conduct towards those we have 
considered beneath us will not stand a critical examination. 


At least, they have not forced their culture upon us by force 
of arms, 
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The bribe they offered was sufficiently tempting, not only 
in wealth but in knowledge. The instruments of science 
show us how worlds are made and what the atoms are that 
they are made of. Science has annihilated time and distance, 
and doubled the average length of human life. All this should 
have made for increased wisdom. The average man has 
creature comforts, leisure, and professional entertainment 
which should make him happy, and which it would make 
him very unhappy to lose. 

The minds of men are so captivated with these favors that 
they accord the machines a loyalty that is truly touching. 
Unconsciously, we own them a superior race. We gave the 
name “machine” to our own political ruling bodies; and when 
we discovered that we ourselves are a kind of internal-com- 
bustion engine, were we not delighted, and did we not begin 
at once to measure our fuel in terms of calories and to calcu- 
late our efficiency in converting it into power? Did not the 
apostles of scientific management eagerly undertake to pat- 
tern men’s movements after the predetermined regularity 
of the machines, that men might work nearer their rated 
capacity and so be elevated a step in the scale of being? 

As men grow more dependent on machines, the machines 
become able to rule by penalties as well as by rewards: wit- 
ness our war-time heatless Mondays, and the actual terror 
inspired by any prospect of a tie-up of the railways. Or wit- 
ness more eloquently the present condition of Russia. We are 
penalized not merely for neglecting the machines but for fail- 
‘ing to promote their growth and development with satisfac- 
tory rapidity. From some of these punishments there 1s no 
escape, and the man or woman who has to trust to the tender 
mercies of the New York Subway in the rush hours has good 
reason to feel like a child whose parents whip him every day, 
not because he has been bad, but simply to keep his spirit 
properly chastened and submissive. 

Recently the engineers, those official interpreters of the 
will of the machines to humanity, have advised us to Te 
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arrange the opening and closing hours of different types of 
business so that people’s journeys to and from the business 
centres shall be distributed over a longer time each day, and 
the car lines can handle more people with less equipment. 
It is an extremely sensible idea, though it does mean that we 
come and go, not when we naturally want to, but when the 
machines want us to. Their desire in this case seems quite 
reasonable. There is no immediate danger of their requiring 
each housewife to be served with a license card permitting 
her to go down town for shopping, for example, between nine- 
thirty and ten, with the option of returning at eleven-thirty 
to twelve or one-thirty to two. Nevertheless, such is these 
monsters’ abhorrence of unused capacity that it amounts to 
an article of religion. Their deity, if they have one, is the 
capacity-factor. And if they once find they can subject man 
in this respect, there is no telling to what lengths of fanati- 
cism they might go without a thought but that it was all for 
the glory of the God of Continuous Utilization. 

To do them justice, the machines appear to have kind in- 
| tentions towards us, but to lack understanding of our feelings 
and needs, as is often the case with ruling and subject races. 
The things they have done to us are so manifold that one 
hardly knows where to begin; with industry and labor, with 
the industrial cycle, with art and the drama, language, gov- 
ernment, war, crime, science, morals, or religion. 

The fields are somewhat interrelated. For instance, certain 
§ students of moral conditions are telling us that the two most 
powerful promoters of immorality are the automobile and 
the moving-picture. But beneath such tangible forces lie 
others less obvious. The machines have given science instru- 
ments on which it is now dependent, and by turning the re- 
sults of science to profit in the markets they have spread the 
Prestige of science as nothing else could have done. Through 
this popularizing of the scientific point of view (sadly garbled 
n transmission) man has lost the literal faith of his fathers, 
and has absorbed dangerous half-truths about environmental 
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responsibility and the pragmatic basis of morality. He has 
learned to question everything and reject all authority be- 
fore he is competent to work out safe answers for himself, 
Perhaps the final blow at the morals of the older generation 
comes from the fact that for the greater number of the jobs 
they control, the machines esteem the dexterity of youth 
above the experience of age and pay it better wages. A 
shrewder attack on the authority of the elders would be 
difficult to devise. Or perhaps the fact that most people 
work at a job which is not theirs, but that of the machines, 
or rather at a subdivision of a job so minute that they do not 
visualize the whole — perhaps this may be the active cause 
of the growth of that attitude of irresponsibility which is one 
of the most dangerous qualities of the present age. Why 
cultivate responsibilities if one can “get by” without? 

It might seem that in our choice of a form of government, 
at least, we should express our own will and not that of the 


machines. But the more one looks into the matter the clearer 
it becomes that here, also, man is not free. We Americans ‘ 
were genuinely devoted to the theory that the best govern b 
ment is that which governs least; yet in the last half-century, 7 7 
beginning with the Granger legislation, we have virtually J 4 
transformed our government into a paternalistic mould. . 
Why? Because the machines compelled it. Congress and fs 
legislatures spend their time debating industrial issues of one . 
sort or another: issues which the machines have forced upon J 
them. b 
As for industry, the machines have re-fashioned that in I ¢, 
their own image. The working unit is no longer a man, ot J },; 
any group of men, but a " Plant.” Workmen come and go, th 
capitalists “buy into” or “sell out” of it, particular ma 3% 
chines wear out or processes change — all these are but ma 
incidents in the life history of this strange mineral organism. en 
Man’s work, as machines lay it down for him, often lacks th 
variety and still oftener lacks openings for initiative and HM lec 


discretion. Its rhythms are inflexibly rigid and make jarring HM |; 
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discords with the elastic, fluctuating rhythms in which ani- 
mal organisms naturally move. The result is unnatural 
fatigue, and worse. It is as if man’s best faculties were shut 
up in prison during working hours, and while there were so 
stunted or warped that they were unable to make full re- 
covery in the hours of leisure — if indeed mere leisure can 
ever develop the best there is in the ordinary man. 

It appears that the machines have disciplined man’s mind 
most effectively, but that his unconscious heritage of primi- 
tive impulses is harder to control. On this whole matter the 
Freudian psychology throws an interesting light. The up- 
shot of it is the view that the laborers’ grievances against the 
employer are mere devices used by their unconscious selves 
to secure a necessary outlet for their fundamental impulses 
of self-expression, self-assertion, and the like. But clearly it 
is not the natural tyranny of the employer which thwarts 
these impulses so much as the character of large-scale 
mechanical production on which the individual workman 
can make little or no impression, while at the same time the 
boss is removed from his acquaintance and de-personalized. 
To the extent that these views are correct, one can truly say 
that the unrest of labor is not a fight for wages and hours 
merely, but more fundamentally a revolt against the bald 
fact of servitude, and that it is at bottom servitude to the 

machine rather than to man. 
| What is to be the outcome? The most peaceable way would 
be to submit and let biological selection weed out those unfit- 
ted toa mechanical environment. As primitive man adapted 
himself to the jungle, so modern man would adapt himself to 
the jungle he has himself created. First to go would be those 
whose natures so revolt at a day of factory labor that they 
are left in an unstable state of feeling and will, while their 
cramped impulses seek morbid outlets. Numbers of people of 
this kind could find employment in the higher sorts of intel- 
lectual and creative work, but the rest would have to be 
climinated. We might try out Mr. F. W. Taylor’s suggestion 
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that a trained gorilla could do some kinds of monotonous 
work better than a man, and, if the experiment succeeded, 
let the gorilla relieve man of all such tasks. However, Mr. 
Taylor probably did the gorilla an injustice. Man’s nature 
is doubtless easier to subjugate after all. As for those who 
are cursed with an ambition to grow all their lives into mor 
effective, larger, and worthier work, they must be removed 
except such of them as could find a place in the small per- 
centage of responsible managerial positions, or other un- 
standardized pursuits. It seems possible that those who need 
the support of religion to lead good and happy lives might 
also have to be eliminated, owing to the subtle incompati- 
bility between mechanical ways of thought and the imagery 
which seems an integral part of religious belief. On this 
point, however, it may be premature to dogmatize. 

The race of men would then become differentiated. The 
upper classes would be much as they are now, but more 
effective. They would “govern” the masses, transmitting 
the will of the machines to them unhampered by any need of 
making concessions to ostensible democracy. For the rest, the 
world would be peopled with those whose natures find ade- 
quate fulfilment in the patient performance of standardized 
jobs, in moving-pictures, in houses of standard models, prel- 
erably poured out of concrete, and in Grand Rapids furn- 
ture. These represent, so far as we can observe, the aesthetic 
taste of the machines, which they seem destined to impose 
upon us as we impose ours on inferior peoples, educating 
them to the beauties of stovepipe trousers, chimney-pot hats, 
and other advanced articles of adornment. 

Most persons would reject this idea as unthinkable, yet 
what are the alternatives? To revolt against the machines 
and abolish or subjugate them? Abolition is out of the ques 
tion, and even if we were able to subjugate them we could 
hardly afford to do so, for the machines would not work 4 
efficiently in slavery as in freedom. On the whole it seems 
clear that the utmost the human race can aspire to in the 
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near future is a reasonable degree of racial equality. This 
would be by no means easy to attain. We must match our 
wits against the machines, and scrutinize the bargains they 
offer. We must not only probe the ultimate terms of these 
bargains, but we must become competent to negotiate, as 
the machines do, with an intelligent eye to our long-run 
racial and social interests. 

When this is achieved, we can deal with the machines in 
that spirit of confidence which characterizes the bargaining 
of equals. Then perhaps we can secure the real benefits they 
stand ready and willing to give us. But to do so we must have 
—save the mark — machinery! Economic machinery for 
bringing the collective human judgment and will to bear at 
| the point where things are being decided, in the processes of in- 
dustry itself, rather than waiting till the decision is made by 
the engineers and captains of finance, and then, through our 
“political” machinery, taking belated and purely defensive 
action. 

Is this very difficult? Surely, but we need not be unduly 
downcast. After all, it is our own works that threaten us. We 
human beings have made a new world, and have placed in it 
a new race of beings with purposes independent of our own. 
If we could rule the wills of these new beings, shape the des- 
tiny of this new world, we should be no longer men, but 
gods — dei ex machina! Is that one of the possibilities? 
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AFTER THE CIRCUS 
By RAYMOND HOLDEN 


CAN remember how the memory 

Of fat-hipped women and strong chalky horses 
And men in red and gold hung heavily 
From rafters in my eyes, how other forces 
Recruited among peanuts and popped corn 
Marched in my middle. I remember now 
A miserable sense of having worn 
Too small a hat, so that my dizzy brow 
Reeled in the settling dust behind the mare 
As we rolled homeward up the river breeze, 
Pursued by blasts of trumpets and the glare 
Of white lights hanging among high trapeze. 
Yet, for relief, I have still more in mind 
How a great bird I never hoped to see 
With wings like winds of storm that beat me blind 
Flew up and startled both the mare and me. 
So great the power of its sudden flight 
The very day was altered and my brain 
Burst from its bonds and followed the sloped light 
On through the maples to the bird again, 
And then the look of clowns and the blare of brass 
Was gone and something came to the road’s edge 
And the breath of it blew petals to the grass 
And it took me in its arms and sang a pledge 
I have not yet forgotten into me. 
So much for circuses or for any event. 
The coming away is the reality. 
The coming to one’s self is what is meant. 
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WASTEFUL NATURE 
By ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVITCH 


HAT man is wasteful is a truism. Not only does he 
waste his own time and energy, he wastes the energy 
and the resources of the world. When he seeks to 
increase productivity he constructs machines and 
makes them to do his work wherever he can. Now, it is an 
easy thing to show that, in doing this, man wastes resources 
and energy in favor of time. For, after all, his own organism 
as a machine is vastly superior to. and more efficient than the 
best machine constructed by his hands, and the work pro- 
duced by his brain and his muscles represents a considerably 
greater return of energy received than ever will be produced 
by a man-made engine. So man is in an eternal quandary 
whether to save his resources by wasting his time, or to save 
his time by wasting his resources. 

But is Nature herself economical? We hear the statement 
repeated very often that Nature does not waste anything. 
This was taught long ago by Lucretius in his “De rerum 
natura,” a remarkable philosophical poem, too soon forgot- 
ten by the world and too little known to the scholar of to-day. 
The so-called principle of preservation of matter, neglected 
lor many centuries, was demonstrated by the experiments of 
the distinguished Russian man of science and letters, Lomo- 
nosov, and later independently arrived at by the French 
chemist Lavoisier in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. The work of more modern physicists established the 
principle of preservation of energy, perhaps the most impor- 
tant principle that was ever revealed to human mind. Both 
principles are now universally accepted and form the basis of 


our conceptions of Nature 
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The biologist, too, is often heard making the statement 
that Nature wastes nothing. But his point of view differs 
from that of the chemist or the physicist. He deals, not with 
the transformation of matter and energy as such, but with 
the manifestations of life. The ultimate equation of matter 
and energy received and spent will show a perfect balance, 
but the balance may be in favor of something else than the 
individual. The biologist should beware lest he give a wrong 
interpretation to natural phenomena. When he contemplates 
Nature, he is apt to admire the end result and to forget the 
process by which Nature has arrived at that result. Yet it is 
the process, the method, which determines the efficiency, and 
the methods pursued by Nature are often appallingly in- 
efficient. Nature is wasteful. She is lavish, she is ruthless in 
her waste! 

Look at the wastefulness of Nature in her devious ways of 
preserving the existence of some species of animals. All that 
is required to prevent the extinction of the species is that the 
number of the progeny should always be the same as that of 
the progenitors. As long as the ratio is maintained the species 
is safe from extinction. If the ratio were changed ever so 
little in favor of the progenitors, the progeny would begin 
to decrease and the species would embark upon the course 
of a gradual, but sure, destruction. What does Nature do to 
solve this mathematically simple problem? She displays a 
bewildering ingenuity in increasing the ratio in favor of the 
progeny to an almost unbelievable proportion and then cuts 
it down to the normal by all means at her disposal. Let us 
consider a few examples. 

The common house-fly — the nursling of garbage, filth, 
and manure — lays on the average 120 eggs, half of which are 
females. From the time that the eggs are deposited to the 
time when the newly developed generation of flies will de- 
posit eggs in their turn, some twenty days will elapse. At the 
end of five months, if the ratio were maintained and if al 
individuals were to survive, there would be 5,598,720,000,° 
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descendants of a single pair of flies. This is about the total 
possible yearly increase, since flies do not reproduce in cold 
weather. And only two of this number are destined to sur- 
vive. What an appalling waste! Those who see wisdom in 
Nature should pause for a moment to consider whether it 
would not have been both wiser and more economical, more 
efficient, not to employ such methods of wanton destruction 
where partial restriction of productive powers and a slight 
perfection in organs and instincts of defense would have 
achieved just the same end. 

But the case of the house-fly is neither exceptional, nor in 
any way extraordinary. There are hundreds of insects and of 
other animals that present the same picture. In many cases 
even this ratio seems to have been insufficient, and Nature 
with her inexhaustible means and rampant imagination 
conceived the idea of increasing the ratio by making it 
possible for some insects to multiply without males. Whereas 
in other instances a pair of individuals is needed for the act 
of reproduction, in so-called “parthenogenesis”, every in- 
dividual is a female and produces either eggs or young, as 
the case may be, automatically at a certain stage in her life. 
The plant-lice furnish the most common example of such 
reproduction during the summer months when from eight 
to eleven generations, always females, never a male, follow 
in swift succession one after the other. As each female 
produces on the average about 90 young, the number of 
individuals descended from a single female after eight 
generations would reach the incredible figure of 4,353,039,- 
202,247,190; or —if only the individuals of the last generation 
survived — 4,304,672,100,000,000. 

One shudders to think what would happen if even one 
per cent of all animals born and of all eggs laid in the world 
were to survive. The famine in Russia would be as nothing 
in comparison with the devastation and ruin that would 
result in a few weeks. Americans are aware of the damage 
done yearly, as it is, to their crops and their gardens, to 
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their cotton fields and forests. They know only too well the 
ravages of the boll-weevil, of the San José scale, of the gypsy 
moth, of the potato beetle, of the clothes moth, of the bark 
beetles, and of hundreds of other insects causing losses run. 
ning into millions of dollars. All of these have to be com. 
bated by man year after year. But there are numerous 
instances of a sudden increase in the numbers of some species 
of insects which are usually kept in check by other agencies 
than man. Thus we have the account of the invasion of 
Belgium in 1834 by hostile armies not of Germans but of 
plant-lice. They appeared on September 28 of that year 
between Bruges and Ghent as an immense cloud obstructing 
the light of the sun. The creatures descended upon the 
buildings in Ghent in such quantities that it was impossible 
to discern the color of the walls. The road between Antwerp 
and Ghent became for a time practically impassable. People 
were forced to put on spectacles and to protect their heads 
with kerchiefs to avoid the maddening sensation of tickling 
produced by the feet of the alighting insects. 

The European May-beetle or cockchafer, as it is often 
called, a species closely related to and slightly larger than 
our common June-bug, suddenly developed in such quanti. 
ties in some parts of Germany in 1860, that at least one 
thrifty farmer offered to pay a good price for large quantities 
of these beetles to be used as fertilizer on his fields. A com- 
putation showed that between the ninth and the thirtieth of 
May he bought nearly 22,000,000 beetles, and the number 
of beetles which remained was still so great that it would 
have been profitable to collect them had it not been too late 
in the season to make use of them as fertilizer. In 1804 
millions of May-beetles were carried by the wind and 
drowned in the Lake of Zurich in Switzerland, and the stench 
as they decomposed was almost unendurable. In 1841 May- 
beetles flew over the river Sadne in France and descended 
upon the vineyards of Macon. The bridges across the river 
became impassable with them and remained so until the 
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people had cleared the way with shovels. It is said that in 
1688 in the County of Galway in Ireland the May-beetles 
appeared in such quantities that all vegetation was destroyed 
and the unfortunate population was forced to use the beetles 
for food. There is a delightful account of court proceedings 
against May-beetles which caused a famine in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, in the year 1479. The prosecuting attorney 
named Friburg was so eloquent in his denunciation of the 
wicked little criminals that the court pronounced a sentence 
of banishment against them. 

Dragon-flies, like butterflies, may at times appear in 
unusual numbers. In the summer of 1895 I observed for 
several hours an uninterrupted stream of them over the city 
of Moscow, and in 1909 I saw on three successive days a 
similar stream of butterflies over the green expanse of the 
jungles of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec in Mexico. But the 
most spectacular and most terrifying spectacle is afforded 
by the migrating locust of Southern Europe and Northern 
Africa. Pliny the Elder reports in his Natural History, pub- 
lished about 77 A. D., that in Cyrenaica and on the Island of 
Lemnos special laws had to be passed for the destruction of 
locusts. The Bible speaks of them as one of the ten scourges 
of Egypt. The monk Alvarez, who encountered locusts in 
Ethiopia in the sixteenth century, describes in a charmingly 
naive way how he ordered some of the insects to be brought 
alive to him and how he then chanted a charm over them, 
which he composed during the preceding night. “I threat- 
ened,” he writes, “I expostulated, I excommunicated them, 
| adjured them to leave the fields within three hours and to 
go either to the sea or to the country of the Moors, avoiding 
Christian countries. In case they should disobey, I conjured 
all the birds under the heavens, all the creatures on landand 
all the storms of the air to come, disperse, destroy, and anni- 
hilate them. Then I ordered a few more insects brought to 
me. | told them to listen attentively to my words and then 
released them that they might carry my words to their kin,” 
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In 1613 three thousand quintals of locusts’ eggs were 
destroyed in Southern France by the peasants in their 
crusade against the creatures — about §,250,000,000 eggs! 
In 1709 the retreating army of Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden was stopped by locusts in Southern Russia. Fifteen 
hundred and eighteen sacs of locusts, weighing 68,861 kilo. 
grams, were once destroyed in the district of Saintes-Maries 
on the Mediterranean coast of France. And in 1878 a detach- 
ment of Russian troops on a military expedition met wit 
locusts near Elizavetpol and fled in disorder. 

Nature accomplishes the same result in an astonishing 
variety of ways. Either the number of eggs produced by a 
single female is so tremendous that it almost surpasses 
imagination; or the tempo of egg production, the number of 
generations per year, is increased; or both sexes are united in 
the same individual as is the rule in so many parasitic and 
other worms; or the necessity of producing males is obviated; 
or a-sexual reproduction may regularly alternate with sexual 
reproduction. All this occurs continually everywhere on 
land, in fresh water, in the sea, even among parasites in- 
habiting our own bodies. Always Nature produces as great a 
progeny as possible, always she is lavish to the point of 
endangering her own creations. 

And then, having given all living creatures such potential- 
ities of reproduction, Nature proceeds to destroy them 
incessantly by day and night, in winter and in summer, year 
after year, century after century, and millennium after 
millennium. The number of individuals for each species in 
each locality remains stationary, and a perceptible increase iS 
noticeable only in isolated cases. Usually when the sun-rays 
grow warm enough to call dormant beings back to activity 
and the early spring flowers gladden our hearts, animal life, 
in our latitude at least, starts from the same level as at the 
corresponding time the year before. Should the production 
of new individuals one year by chance be excessive, the food 
supply needed for their existence becomes insufficient. The 
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animals may then migrate to better fields leaving devasta- 
tion and ruin behind them. Such migrations are known for 
locusts, brown-tail moths in the caterpillar stage, blister- 
beetles, and many other creatures. Yet famine among animals 
must be much more common than with man, and its ccnse- 
quences are even more serious. For man takes precautions 
against drought and devastation. Or if people in one part of 
the world fail to do so, others are ready to come to their 
assistance. But animals eat as long as they find food, and 
when the food is gone their only salvation lies in migrating 
and searching for food elsewhere. Rarely will animals eat 
other food than that to which they are accustomed. Keepers 
in zodlogical gardens must often have recourse to tricks to 
induce an animal to swallow perfectly wholesome and 
palatable food, but food to which that animal is not accus- 
tomed when living in its free state. Thus thousands of 
animals sometimes perish amidst a plenty of food. 

We are often told that cannibalism in man, at least where 
it is commonly practised, is a sign of a very low stage of 
development. This may be doubted, considering that the 
nearest relatives of man among the apes are not cannibals. 
And yet among other animals cannibalism is widespread. 
Indeed, in some cases, it is the normal way of handling not 
only the weaker enemy but one’s own kin as well. Higher 
animals will not normally resort to it, but still wolves will 
devour wounded companions, and mice and rats often 
destroy their own helpless young. Some male birds will 
break and suck the eggs laid by their own mates, and older 
ish swallow young fish of the same species. Among inverte- 
brates cannibalism is of daily occurrence. In a way it is all 
right if the children make a meal of their mother as is the 
case regularly with some round worms and the insect known 
as the earwig. The work of the mother is accomplished when 
she has perpetuated her kind, and it looks almost like 
economy when she gives her body into the bargain as food 
lor her young. But more often brothers and sisters succumb 
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to the stronger one in the battle in which each adversary 
regards the other only as an enemy or a prospective supply 
of food. Indeed, love itself is not always powerful enough to 
restrain the hunger of the stronger female, who may make a 
meal of her wooer if he comes at an inopportune moment. 
It has been even observed that in the case of one common 
European spider the wooing male offers his prospective 
bride a neatly swathed fly before he ventures to whisper to 
her his protestations of love. 

But here is a strange case. Consider some of the parasites 
whose food is derived from their host. The relation between 
the two is very remarkable. The host furnishes the living 
abode and the necessary supply of food. He protects the 
parasite within him from sure death, by fighting the enemies 
in whose stomach the parasite would perish. Yet his own 
life is often imperilled by the parasite. In fact, in many 
instances the host himself must be killed and devoured to 
permit the parasite to continue normal development. Tape- 
worms of the genus Ligula have at times caused the death 
of great numbers of freshwater fish by spontaneously leaving 
their body cavity in which they had grown for two years, 
nourished and protected by the host. The Ligulae will finish 
their own strange lives in a few days in the alimentary tract 
of some aquatic bird which swallows them mistaking them 
for proper food, such as earthworms, but does not derive 
any benefit whatsoever from them. Whether the bird sutfers 
any harm in this case is also doubtful. Twenty-four hours 
after having thus involuntarily established its domicile in the 
alimentary tract of the bird the Ligula begins to lay eggs. 
On reaching the water, these eggs develop into little free- 
swimming larvae within a few days if the temperature of the 
water is sufficiently warm — there may be a delay of sever 
weeks if the water is cold. When developed the larvae may 
continue their existence in the free state for ten days, swim 
ming about in the water. None can live longer unless swal- 
lowed by some unlucky fish, swallowed entirely by chance, 
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for the larvae are much too small to be seen. Thus at the 
time when failure to be swallowed by a fish will mean death 
to the parasite, the opportunity of being swallowed has been 
considerably impaired by the wholesale destruction of fish 
caused by the migration of the nearly adult parasite from 
the fish into the water. 

In all parasites which require two hosts for the completion 
of their life cycle and in which part of this life cycle is entirely 
dependent upon the feeding habits of the final host, the 
chance of survival of the parasite is infinitesimal. This is 
self-evident, for there is no provision here for putting the 
opportunity of getting into the host, so to say, at the disposal 
of the parasite. Moreover, such a provision would be self- 
restricting. If man, for example, eats too much pork or ham 
infected with larvae of trichina, he is sure to die of the effects 
produced on his system by the worms, and consequently the 
entire progeny of the swallowed parasites themselves are 
doomed to perish with him because they migrate from the 
alimentary system to the muscles and cannot develop other- 
wise than by being swallowed together with the muscles by 
some new host. Trichina may develop in almost any animal, 
but only such omnivorous animals as rats and pigs will 
normally perpetuate her race. All the innumerable individ- 
uals that may be swallowed by other animals will represent 
nothing but frightful waste. 

This is true of the majority of similar parasites. There is, 
for example, a small tapeworm living in domestic cats. The 
larvae of this tapeworm are found in the liver of mice and 
rats. They reach this organ after they have developed from 
eggs swallowed by the mouse or rat. The tapeworm produces 
hundreds of thousands of eggs, and the unfortunate animal 
that swallows too many of them will die in less than two 
weeks after the meal, as may be demonstrated without any 
difficulty in laboratory experiments. Who could see an 
economy or foresight in Nature in the case of that terrible 
tapeworm which in its adult stage lives as a comparatively 
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harmless creature in the alimentary tract of dogs, but whose 
larvae can develop only in the brain of sheep, causing the 
disease known as gid or staggers, so cruel and fatal in its 
effects? The larvae develop from eggs swallowed by the 
sheep with grass. They are carried all over the body by the 
blood and lodge in all kinds of organs only to perish there 
sooner or later. Not so with those that reach the brain. There 
they will grow and increase in number. Yet they, too, will 
perish unless swallowed with the brain by a dog. 

Some zodlogists try to avoid the difficulty in the way of 
explaining such inconsistencies of Nature by reversing the 
problem. They say that Nature has increased the produc. 
tivity of parasites precisely because the tremendous loss due 
to the slight chance of being swallowed would in the end 
imperil the existence of the species. In other words, that the 
more difficult the transmission of a parasite is, the greater 
must be the production of eggs if the parasite is to survive. 
Such a view is, however, merely a statement of fact and itself 
begs the question. Reproduction is one of the fundamental 
attributes of all living beings, plants as well as animals. It is 
a strange inconsistency to decrease the chance of transmis- 
sion by limiting the number of animal species and of organs 
which may be successfully infected by a given parasite, to 
meet the resulting danger of extinction by enormously 1n- 
creasing productivity, and then to make such productivity 
itself a further cause imperilling the existence of the parasite. 
Would it not be much more efficient, for example, if it were 
possible, to give the gid-bladder worm the ability to develop 
in other organs than the brain and in other animals than 
sheep alone? Yet that is not the case. 

But death is not the only effect working against the advan- 
tage to the parasite without at the same time giving any 
advantage to the host. Many animals are made permanently 
incapable of reproduction by the parasite which, neverthe- 
less, cannot develop in any other species. Especially insects 
and crabs show this quite commonly when infected by 
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parasites living in their body cavity. This fact has an even 
oreater effect than death. For whereas in the case of death 
in consequence of infection, the infected animal may have 
performed its function of reproduction previous to infection, 
in the case of parasites of the type now being considered, 
invasion of the host is accomplished before reproductive 
maturity of the host, and while the life of the infected indi- 
vidual is not necessarily imperilled, its reproductive function 
is obliterated forever. This of course decreases the number of 
individuals that may be infected. 

But Nature is also wasteful in the process of reproduction 
itself. At the expense of food, eggs are produced in numbers 
without being capable of further development. In the case of 
domestic fowl, man has utilized this extravagance of Nature 
by making unfertilized eggs a staple article of food for him- 
self. But we know a great many instances where eggs are 
laid only because the female as an egg-producing machine 
cannot help doing so. 

Similarly the production of male generative cells is in 
every respect wasteful. It requires a single male reproductive 
cell to fertilize an egg, and not only is this true, but if by 
chance more than one such cell enters the egg, all such ex- 
cessive cells either perish or imperil development, causing 
either death or the production of monstrosities. Yet what 
do we see in reality? Millions of male reproductive cells are 
wasted to ensure the fertilization sometimes of a single egg! 
Is this efficiency? And to avoid the danger of overfertilization 
Nature is forced to endow the egg with special means to 
prevent it. This is especially true in the case of all verte- 
brates, but applies also to many invertebrates. There is 
nothing easier than to overfertilize eggs of sea-urchins, star- 
fish, oysters, or scallops in laboratory experiments by adding 
too much sperm to the water. 

In some insects, as for instance bees, the so-called queen is 
once only in her life fertilized by a male or drone. The sperm 
's stored in a special receptacle in the body of the queen and 
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must suffice during the four or five years of the queen's 
normal life. Here indeed it seems as if Nature had found 3 
provision against squandering the sperm, for only those eggs 
have to be fertilized which will develop into workers and 
queens. A wonderful apparatus admits a small quantity of 
the fluid to each egg as it passes by the duct of the receptacle 
while the rest of the precious treasure is again locked up. 
Nevertheless, far more than one sperm-cell are allowed to act 
upon each egg. Usually several of them enter each egg, and 
all but one are used by the egg itself as so much food. As 
these cells are exceedingly small, their nutritive value is quite 
negligible, while their reproductive function has been nulli- 
fied and the cells themselves wasted. There is sufficient 
sperm in the receptacle of the queen to last for about four 
years of her egg-laying activity, after which she can lay only 
unfertilized eggs developing into drones — a danger to the 
existence of the entire beehive — and yet Nature was unable 
to perfect the apparatus of the queen, or at any rate did not 
do so, and thus day after day and year after year goes on 
wasting several hundred per cent of her own capital stock. 
The reproductive function is, however, not the only one 
which is wasteful. There is no really perfectly functioning 
organ in the body of an animal. Take, for instance, the 
alimentary canal. Is it not of primary value to every animal 
that food should be used in such a manner as to leave no 
waste whatsoever? And yet no animal seems to be able to 
extract all the nutritive elements from its normal food. This 
is evidenced best of all by the existence of insects that make 
their meal exclusively of excrements of higher animals 
Out of this apparently useless material some of the most 
permanent and most beautiful colors in the wings of dung- 
beetles are produced. Nor is oxygen entirely extracted from 
the air in the process of respiration. A great deal of it 1s 
wasted by all mammals, although in birds we find a mort 
perfect arrangement because of the existence of the so- called 
air-sacs. Again, a great deal of energy and material is spent 
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on the daily growth of hair without which life would be 
quite possible, while at the same time the ability to produce 
new teeth has been lost in all mammals although teeth are 
indeed very much needed. 

In the life of an individual wastefulness is increased by the 
imperfection of its instincts. We admire the squirrels as they 
lay by a store of nuts and acorns for the coming winter. But 
a great deal of their time is also spent in burying nuts in 
places where they will be forgotten and never again re- 
covered. Similarly the nuthatches are busy all day long in 
hiding seeds and nuts in little crevices in the bark of trees, 
only to have these discovered and eaten by the more lazy 
and greedy squirrels. Even the construction of those wonder- 
ful geometric webs made by spiders is accompanied by con- 
siderable waste. For the spider constructs first a complete 
web of common silk before it attempts to weave into it the 
special silk with adhesive drops which alone can capture 
insects. To do this properly the spider has to remove the 
first structure, thread by thread, rolling it up in a little ball 
which is then dropped to the ground. 

Misdirected instincts, instincts productive of altogether 
wasteful and often fatal results, are only too common. In 
addition to cannibalism, infanticide has been observed in 
various animals and birds as, for instance, in the common 
herring gull. The rigidity, the machine-like precision of 
instincts, which is always praised so highly by students of 
Nature, is in itself a source of danger. After a rain the earth- 
worms crawl out on to the sidewalks in the city only to 
perish miserably from lack of moisture. The cat cleans itself 
daily by licking its fur and infects itself with a tapeworm 
the larvae of which live in fleas and lice. The honeybee 
attacks any intruder, no matter how harmless, and gives her 
life for the protection of the hive, when it is in no danger and 
needs no protection. She falls a victim, not to the resentment 
of the enemy attacked, but to the normal function of the 
perfectly absurd structure of her sting, supplied with barbs 
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which bring about automatic self-mutilation when the bee 
tries to withdraw the sting and fly away from the animal 
stung and tears herself free, bleeding to death of her wound. 

The queen bee produces thousands of drones, far in excess 
of the females, although a single drone only is accepted by a 
queen, and all others perish without having performed the 
function of reproduction. But the successful drone also pays 
with his life for the fulfilment of his desire, being unable to 
tear himself from the female without mortal injury to him. 
self. Worker bees are incapable of reproduction under normal 
conditions, but may be artificially induced to lay eggs in an 
orphaned hive. These eggs will develop into drones only be. 
cause they are unfertilized, and the hive will ultimately 
perish because of the absence of a queen; and yet if some 
other queen is placed in the orphaned hive the workers, in- 
stead of welcoming her as a savior, will instantly attack her 
and kill her with their stings. Only special precautions taken 
by the bee-keeper in the interest of the hive can prevent 
such fatal results. 

Thus Nature works incessantly against her own best in- 
terests and wastes her own energy. Not guided by any 
principle of efficiency, an animal or a plant performs its 
various functions to capacity, regardless of any benefit or 
harm to itself or to others, until all inherent possibilities and 
all the stored up energy are completely exhausted. The 
limitation in every direction is not that of efficiency but o! 
counteraction exerted by other forces. And why should there 
be any economy, any efficiency in any particular case, when 
to the universe as a whole no force, no energy, however 11- 
efficiently spent, is ever lost? The principles of efficiency are 
applicable only to the limited, to the machine, to the indivi¢- 
ual. Asa self-perpetuating principle, Life is perhaps worthy 
of admiration, but it is certainly highly inefficient. 
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PERSIAN PORTRAITS 
By CLARA CARY EDWARDS 


S there any civilized country more remote from modern 
life than Persia? Even in Teheran, where one or two 
newspapers are published, and Mary Pickford is occa- 
sionally seen at the cinema theatre, the great events of 

the Western world make but little stir. The self-contained 
isolation of a provincial town, such as ours, can hardly be 
understood by Americans. Yet Persia is slowly awakening to 
our modern ideas. It is to-day a land of contrasts: on the 
highways, laden camels gaze at the bustling, noisy automo- 
biles with indifferent, accustomed eyes; in the country, a 
Persian grandee, educated perhaps at Eton and Oxford, rules 
his peasants with the absolute power of a feudal lord. 

Of the three Persians whose portraits are here sketched, 
the Sardar and Shahbaji belong to the old school; both lived 
near our ancient city in the interior. The Prince, in his in- 
accessible valley of the Elburz Mountains, belongs in many 
ways to the old school too, but his ears are open to the echoes 
which reach him from the West. — 


A FEUDAL BARON 


A nondescript soldier, with bare, dusty ankles showing be- 
tween his puttees and white native shoes in typical Persian 
fashion, dragged his horse after him through our gate and 
shouted to a servant. When he saw me at work in the garden, 
he wriggled his shoulders to get his rifle more comfortably in 
position across them, then stood correctly at attention. 

“The Sardar-ul-Mulk sends his salaams and wishes to 
know if the Sahib will have his honor this afternoon; because 
the Sardar desires to call upon him two hours before sunset.” 
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“Give many salaams to the Sardar,” I replied. “His king. I a 


ness is great. But desire him to bring his honor at one hour & Jo 
before sunset, because the Sahib will not come home before J w 
that time.” sh 
There are perhaps a dozen Sardars in our city, for it is one J re 
of the most commonly used titles in Persia; but when we J al 
speak of the Sardar, we always mean that little old fox, I sh 
Sardar-ul-Mulk, the richest landowner of the district, the I w 
doyen of the feudal barons. All the big men of that part of I su 
Persia are related to him. He it is who intervenes to settle H st 
the dispute when one landed proprietor, according to the J of 
mediaeval custom of the country, lays siege to the village of J w! 
another. He it is who takes up the reins of government in J Sh 
the frequent periods of interregnum, between the recall of 
one governor and the appointment of the next. We have 
known the Sardar for years, and have come to like the crafty, J re 
humorous, cruel old man, who lives on his estates, knowing 
nothing of life outside of Persia, caring not at all for world 
war or world peace, using all his subtlety and acuteness to J "™ 
increase his own power and that of his family on the crum) J ab 
of earth where his influence counts. tre 
He drove up to our house that afternoon in his little phaé- | 
ton, accompanied by some twenty clattering horsemen. A J fin 
few, with rifles on their shoulders, rode in the van while others J bu 
brought up the rear, causing their horses tocurvet and prance. J pr 
The rest of this odd cavalcade — clerks and servants — rode Jan 
more quietly, near the carriage. tor 
The Sardar descended painfully from his carriage and came 50 
up the garden path, throwing back over his shoulder, to the dre 
attendants who followed him, loud-voiced observations on tn 
the foreign appearance of our house and garden — the laws, kit 
the screened verandah, the sloping roof with wide eaves. H: 
walked deliberately, as his dignity demanded; he walked #iiBfor 
shufflingly, as his age required. He must be seventy-five yea's Ts 
old, for his children and his children’s children rule in the “ 
sho 


villages within a radius of a hundred miles. But he is alert 
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nd. and watchful —a little figure with a black pill-box hat, a 
our ME long brown frock coat and high-buttoned waistcoat, from 
which his gaunt neck rises collarless. The stubble on his un- 
shaven chin is white, though hair and moustache are dyed 
one red with henna. His little dull eyes move restlessly in a face 
we fe allcovered with lines and creases. He is a clever old man, with 
‘oy, [shrewd insight and practical wisdom in his own sphere, and 
the J witty — a great one to laugh at his own stories. His laugh, a 
+ of IE sudden loud barking, is renowned through Persia. There is a 
ttle ME story that once in Teheran he was waiting in the anteroom 
the fae of the Shah’s palace for an audience, and talking with some- 


eof | what indiscreet gaiety to his friends the while. Presently the 
t in fe Shah was disturbed by loud laughter. 
| of “Who laughs?” he inquired mildly. 
ave “May I be your sacrifice, it is the Sardar-ul-Mulk,” 


fty, JB replied an attendant with head bowed and arms crossed. 
ving “He must be a very happy man to laugh like that.” 


orld Another boisterous bark was heard. “‘He must have great 

s to Mp niches if he is so happy as to laugh like that. Let him from his 

1mb §® abundant wealth contribute ten thousand tomans to my 
treasury.” 

hae. That was years ago, in the time of Nasr-ed-Din Shah. The 


. A FB fine did not long silence that loud and frequent laugh. It 
hers fm burst forth now, as the Sardar greeted us in his harsh voice, 
nce. f pronouncing the usual phrases of politeness with a joviality, 
rode  2n air of considering them useless but obligatory formalities, 
foreign to the usual careful correctness of a Persian caller. 
ame Some sort of upper servant or clerk followed him into the 
the drawing-room and sat silent near the door. Other servants 
remained in the hall within hail, or went around to the 
kitchen, while the riflemen lounged near the gate. 
_ We spoke of the Russian occupation two years before — 
lor our city lies within that part of Persia overrun by the 
Tsar’s army during the war — and of the*improvements 
which the invaders had made. Streets had’ been widened, 
shops in the bazaar had been whitewashed. But the attempt 
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of the Russian Commander-in-Chief to clean up the public 
baths had failed. Now, the location of a public bath is evident 
to all who walk through the streets of our town. There js 
usually a row of blue and red plaid towels hanging on a line 
to dry; failing these, there is infallibly the exuberant odor, 
Within the bath-house is a tank of hot water, and all who 
bathe enter this tank — young and old, sick and well, to- 
gether. Sometimes a dying man is brought to the bath in his 
last hours, to save the trouble of ceremonial washing after 
death. His disease may be old age or erysipelas, pneumonia 
or smallpox — his need is the same whatever the disease, and 
he is brought to the bath. There is a regulation that the water 
of the tank must be entirely renewed once in three months, 
or, in a cholera epidemic, once a month. But the Russian 
General was not satisfied with this sanitary measure. One 
day, therefore, he issued a peremptory order that all public 
baths must install faucets forthwith; henceforward, no one 
should be allowed to enter the tank, but each bather must 
draw clean water from a tap to pour over his body. This 
seemed to the General a reasonable regulation, especially as 
he knew that in Teheran ail baths had faucets. But public 
opinion in our provincial city had not+been educated to 
faucets: all the baths closed immediately. The people, de- 
prived of their one great luxury, muttered against the Rus- 
sian intruders who attempted to meddle with their sacred 
traditions. Meetings were held in the mosques. The mo/lahs 
protested to the Sardar. The Sardar called on the General, 
to explain the popular feeling aroused by the order; the peo- 
ple, he said, were excited, and he feared trouble between the 
Persians and the foreign soldiery — it would be a pity if any 
untoward incident should occur. The order was not rescinded, 
but a rumor was circulated in the bazaar that there would be 
no penalty for disregarding it. In not a single bath were taps 
installed. 

‘He had the right, of course,” said the Sardar tolerantly, 
“but he was without po/itik. He should have started quietly, 
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frst with one bath and then another. If I, for instance, desire 
the clothes from your body, I do not stop you in the street 
and demand that you give them to me! No. To-day I admire 
your shoes: ‘I have long searched for such shoes. They are 
the size which I myself wear. Doubtless you, who are so rich, 
have many pairs of shoes of all sorts. You could easily spare 
me this pair.’ To-morrow it will be your coat; another week, 
it is your shirt. After a little time, I have all your clothes 
without any trouble, without any outcry. Those Russians 
are rough; they have not learned delicate procedure.” 

He had finished his tea, and he motioned to the man sitting 
at the door. The latter went out to return with the ga/ian, 
which is always carried by a special servant whenever the 
Sardar leaves his house for even half an hour. The ga/ian is 
the Persian equivalent of the better known “‘hubble-bubble” 
pipe of Turkey —a clumsy affair which must always be 
steadied with one hand stretched out to the high stem, while 
the other holds the mouthpiece. For a few minutes the Sardar 
puffed, rolling his eyes to look about the room, while the 
water bubbled loudly in the base of the pipe. He spied a 
painting on the wall, a miniature portrait of a Persian in the 
dress of a former time. 

“Hah!” he exclaimed, “you have there a picture of Agha 
Yusef, who owned that big garden at the edge of the town. 
I knew him when I was a youth. He was assassinated. The 
assassins got only five krans [fifty cents] for the job, and when 
they received their pay, they found that two krans of the five 
were counterfeit!’ He laughed his peculiar barking laugh, 
and handed the ga/ian back to the waiting attendant. 

“Thad much annoyance from the Russians,” he continued 
his monologue, “but they were not very clever. While I was 
governor, it happened that a Russian soldier quarrelled with 
a Persian gendarme and the Persian shot the Russian. The 
Russian Consul demanded that I deliver the gendarme to him 
lor judgment and punishment, but I received a telegram from 
Teheran to the effect that I should not give him up. So I said 
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to the Consul that it would be well to hold a joint inquiry 
into the affair at the place where it had occurred — the 
slaughter-house. We drove out there with our suites: the 
Russian took his secretaries and his clerks, and a Russian 
Colonel came too, in a fine new uniform, with his spurs shin- 
ing. In the slaughter-house there was nothing but wooden 
benches for us to sit on. We discussed and examined wit. 
nesses, while the Russians held their white handkerchiefs to 
their noses. Vallah! I too was dead of the smell! Every day 
we went to the slaughter-house, every day we found new 
witnesses to examine, every day we discussed the affair, 
The Consul suggested that we meet elsewhere, but I told him 
that I was anxious to help him in every way possible, and 
that we could not understand the case unless we examined it 
in its own surroundings. It was not long before the Consul 
sent word to me that he was ill and could not go on with the 
inquiry for a time. We never took it up again.” He accepted 
a cigarette from the Sahib and paused to light it. — “The 
Russians are not bad men, if one has a little subtlety.” 

It was two months later, in June, that we paid our return 
visit to the Sardar. His seat was a typical Persian property of 
fifteen or twenty acres, lying just outside one of his villages, 
and surrounded by a mud wall twenty feet high, with watch- 
towers at all the angles. We entered through an arched pas- 
sage in the gate-house, where the plaster between the brick 
pillars was cracking and crumbling. On either side of the 
shadowy passage were quarters for the shabby riflemen who 
guarded the gate. We got a glimpse of the inevitable pile of 
dirty bedding, an unpolished samovar and trays of cloudy 
tea glasses, before we entered the Sardar’s garden. 

From the gate led a long, narrow driveway, lined on both 
sides with tall, closely planted poplars. The Persian, so fond 
of delicate curves in the designs of his carpets and tooled 
book-covers, is in his landscape gardening devoted to the 
straight line. This garden was typical. The road up which we 
drove our Ford had a parallel some seventy yards to the 
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im equally narrow, equally lined with poplars. We halted 
t a queer octagonal house two storeys high, surrounded by 
whan the roofs of which were supported by tall pillars 
made of poplar poles encased in plaster, with elaborate plas- 
ter capitals in the Byzantine style. From the verandah we 
looked down a long vista, framed on both sides by the trees 
of the two main driveways, and opening to a wonderful view 
of tawny, snow-covered mountains. Beds of La France roses 
and little English daisies were scattered about, beds of mari- 
gold and snapdragon and peony. And down the centre ran a 
stream of water — in the eyes of a Persian the most precious 
and delightful of all God’s gifts. It flowed through a white 
channel of cut stone to fill a large rectangular pool, where it 
brimmed over, and was caught again in little trenches, to 
fow on in another channel. 

A servant conducted us from the verandah to a diminutive 
terrace beside the pool, where bright modern rugs from the 
looms of the neighboring villages were spread and a couple of 
tables placed, and three or four cane-seated bent-wood chairs. 
Here we sat and chatted with the Sardar, while men in round 
black hats and long coats with pleated skirts stood silent in 
the background. We drank iced sherbet first, then tea served 
in little glasses with silver holders. We ate rich crumbly 
cookies of rice flour, sprinkled with tiny black seeds, and thin 
curly wafers which the Persians call “ elephants’ ears.”’ 

And as we sat there in the fresh coolness of the afternoon, 
eating our sweets and listening to the softly flowing stream, 
we tried to realize something of the power of our host over 
the thirty or forty villages which he owned, our host who con- 
versed so simply, recommending the elephants’ ears to our 
consideration. We knew that hundreds of men and women 
were ruled by his word in a way long forgotten in our world 
of the West. For the feudal system still exists in Persia. The 
Sardar must raise and equip a certain number of soldiers at 
need; in his own villages he levies taxes, either in money or 
service; and he is the judge who tries offenses against the 
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laws which he himself has made. Legally, he has not the 
power to award the death penalty, butas a matter of practice, 
so influential a khan would run no risk if he ordered a man to 
be shot or hanged. Nominally, the tenants are not bound to 
the estate, but have the right to move from village to village: 
but actually they are kept so constantly in debt to their 
erbab that they dare not leave him. 

Presently we asked to see the garden which stretched about 
us, and the Sardar rose, saying politely, “Command me, the 
garden is yours.” He led us along straight driveways, through 
narrow paths, while a couple of servants followed twenty feet 
behind. We passed four or five different houses — long, one- 
storey buildings of whitewashed mud; before a low gate ina 
high, blank wall a lounging black eunuch guarded the en- 
trance to the anderun, in which dwelt the Sardar’s unseen 
wife. 

The garden was crowded with trees: poplars on both sides 
of every path, planted so close that their slender lines were 
obscured; in the fields of alfalfa, fruit trees gray with cater- 
pillars’ nests; an occasional great walnut, stately and fine; 
willows along some of the watercourses. And everywhere 
roses! We had seen a few single La France bushes before in 
the flower beds; now we found masses of Persian roses — 
hedges of them along the lines of poplars and along the walls, 
untrimmed and unconfined, sending out long, slender arms 
to clutch at our clothes and our hair as we brushed be- 
tween them. The month being June, the bushes were in full 
bloom: there were roses of the color of “‘ American beauties,” 
from which the Persians make their beloved rose water, and 
little blush roses in unbelievable profusion; while along the 
walls were still left a few yellow roses of Persia, whose large 
single blossoms earlier in the season star all the lanes with 
their pale gold. With childlike pride, the Sardar led us toa 
small artificial pond, and then across a rustic bridge — 
warning us not to step in the holes left by rotted planks — to 
a tiny islet in the centre. Here he ordered more tea, and we 
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sat beneath a weeping willow, while our host smiled with 
self-satisfaction at our praises of his skill and ingenuity as a 
landscape gardener. 

At last — “Will you allow us to be dismissed?” we asked, 
and turned back to the main drive, where our Ford stood 
waiting. But before we reached it, I saw something which will 
remain in my mind long after the memories of the Sardar’s 
roses have vanished. I had led the way along an overgrown 
path which we had not taken before, and as I emerged from 
under the trees, there in the sun before a wall stood three 
men, the most miserable wretches I have ever seen. They 
were loaded with heavy iron chains — chains around their 
necks, around their wrists, around their ankles, and chains 
connecting all of these. A compassionate jailer must have 
brought them out for a half hour of sun, from some dark 
cellar beneath one of those innocent looking houses. They 
were ragged, filthy, emaciated, with a horrible pallor beneath 
the coating of dirt on their faces. I thought of a story once 
told me by a white-bearded missionary. He had listened, 
thirty years before, to a conversation between the father of 
our Sardar and another old feudal baron about the treatment 
of prisoners. One of them had complained that his prisoners 
gave him too much trouble — they were too long a-dying. 
“T have found,” said the other placidly, “that a little water 
running over the floor where they sleep gives help.’’ Were 
our host’s prisons the same, I wondered, that were in use in 
his father’s day? 

We passed within a few feet of the prisoners, and with a 


rattle of chains they stretched out trembling hands while 


they murmured words of entreaty. I turned to ask the Sardar 
what their offenses had been; but he was receiving a stiff, 
tight bunch of rosebuds from a servant. With a bow and 
many polite phrases he handed it to me. I looked back at 
those shaking skeletons, then at his impassive face. 

“Tam very grateful,” I said. “Forgive me. I have given 
much trouble. Good-bye.” 
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“You have taken much trouble,” he replied. “May your 
shadow never grow less.’’ — 


SHAHBAFI 


I like to think of Shahbaji as she sat cross-legged on the 
nursery floor beside the cradle, contentedly smoking a ciga- 
rette. This was a sure sign that her work was over for the 
day. She loved her cigarette, but never smoked more than 
one in twenty-four hours, unless she was anxious or troubled 
about something, when I would find her sadly puffing, some. 
where out in the garden. If her stock was getting low, and | 
had neglected to renew it, she would not ask for more, but 
would smoke only half a cigarette in an evening, carefully 
putting the other half aside for the morrow. 

Shahbaji was pleasantly round, with the heavy curves of 
comfortable old age. She was very fair for a Persian, and she 
had the temerity not to dye her white hair, despite the tradi- 
tion that in the next world Hezret-i-Fatima, the wife of the 
Prophet, will tear out by the roots every white hair she sees 
on a woman’s head. Her clean white head-kerchief, pinned 
under her chin, tightly framed her face, but allowed a stray 
leck to show about her broad forehead. Her hazel eyes were 
small, and bright with intelligence, set far apart above a 
straight nose. Her pretty pink cheeks had a soft elderly 
flabbiness. Her hands were delicate and capable, with only a 
touch of henna on the nails; her bare feet small and finely 
formed. 

Although many women of all classes in our city were be- 
ginning to abandon the old-fashioned Persian dress, Shab- 
baji still kept to it. From her hips swung a little skirt four 
and a half yards around the hem, but no more than eighteen 
inches long. This partly concealed her white cotton trousers 
and was itself partly concealed by a straight white cotton 
shirt which fell over it. A white kerchief covered her head 
and shoulders, and over all was the obligatory, enveloping 
“prayer chader,” in white and faded blue, hanging from her 
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head in long straight lines. But she was sufficiently emanci- 
pated from Persian custom not to draw it across her face, 
even when she spoke to one of the men servants. Sometimes 
she let the chader slip back, so that the roughly curling ends 
of her two long plaits of hair showed below her kerchief. 

To me Shahbaji was beautiful in her kindness, her serenity, 
her acceptance of life. I looked at her once as she sat smoking 
and tried to guess her age. 

“How old are you, Shahbaji?” I asked. 

“What petition shall I make? I have become old and my 
time in the world is short. My hair is white. I have three 
srandchildren. But we do not count our years as you do.” 
~ “Let us make a reckoning. How old were you when you 
married your first husband?” 

“T had nine years.” 

“And how long were you with him?” 

“After eleven years he received mercy, and a year after 
that I married Ustad Saduq. Before he married me, Khanum, 
he had had fifteen wives—one after the other—and I 
thought that he had had but one! When they told me, how I 
cried! Not one of the other wives had died; he had divorced 
them all. But he did not divorce me! To whatever he said, 
I replied, ‘Yes, by my eye’ —and he was very pleased. After 
seventeen years he too received mercy. That was five years 
before this time. And now, by your kindness, I have come to 
sit in your shadow.” 

“But then you are only forty-three years old. That is not 
old.” 

“What petition shall I make? I know nothing of years. 
I know that my eyes are ruined and my hair is white; my 
time in the world is short.” 

“If you were only nine when you married your first hus- 
band, were you not unhappy to go from your home so 
young?” 

“Eh, Khanum, I was a child, what does a child know? I 
was lonesome for my mother. I cried sometimes from loneli- 
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ness and heart-soreness. But my husband was a good young 
man, and he was gentle to me. All day he was away at his 
goldsmith work, but there were other little girls in our court. 
yard, and we played with our dolls together. 

“And after eight or nine years, Malak came into the world. 
I love babies very much, and I was very happy. And how 
much milk I had! At first they had to put a puppy from the 
streets to my breasts to draw off the milk. And then for two 
years I gave milk to Malak and to a neighbor’s child whose 
mother had died. We do not forsake our babies after nine 
months or a year as you Ferangbis do.” 

“How about your second marriage? Ustad Saduq must 
have been a very bad man if he had divorced fifteen wives.” 

“He was always gentle to me, Khanum. Yes, I had two 
good men. Ustad Saduq was the best joiner in the city. You 
have seen the sideboards and desks which he made for the 
foreigners. Then afterwards he became a dentist, and I used 
to work with him at the dentistry and help him to prepare 
the china teeth.” 

“Have I not heard that he was an opium smoker?” 

“Yes, he was a feriaki, and he drank araq, too. I was glad 
when he died, because it was so hard for me to take care of 
him. There were times when he would be without movement 
or word for two days together. May God have mercy on him. 

“After he died, Fatima Khanum sent for me to come to 
live with her. She had heard of me and knew that I was with- 
out fault, and she wanted me for a co/fat [a woman servant 
who lives in the house]. But I knew Fatima Khanum. Have 
you seen her? She is the wife of Hassam-ed-Dowleh, and she 
has a deep voice, like this, and a moustache like a man’s. 
And whenever she gets just a little annoyed with a co/fat, she 
has her taken out into the courtyard and beaten.” 

“Tt must have been hard to get out of going to her. How 
did you manage it?” 

“Eh, I just replied, ‘Every piece of bread that I put into 
my mouth comes to me by the graciousness of the Honorable 
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Leader. What difference is there if I eat it under her roof or 
under my own?’ Certainly, she understood. She is a hard 
woman to her servants, Khanum. When Ustad Saduq and 
I were working at the dentistry, she had a col/fat with very 
strong white teeth. But because they were the tiniest bit 
uneven, Fatima Khanum sent the woman to us, that we 
should draw them all and make a set of china ones in their 
place.” 

“What a horrible thing! What did the poor woman do?” 

“Eh, she was pleased; the new teeth we made her were 
excellent. She was much prettier than before.” 

Shahbaji liked our European customs. She was so practical 
and capable, so ready to adopt our ways of life, that I was 
always surprised when fortune gave me a peep at the age- 
old Eastern beliefs and ideas by which she lived. One day she 
leaned against the window-frame, watching the white clouds 
blown across the sky. 

“Eh, the power of the Almighty!”’ she exclaimed. “‘ Behold 
the clouds. They move, they too have life in themselves.” 
I interposed fatuously with a little physical geography. 

“But how can that be?” she replied. “Have I not seen 
sponges, which are but the clouds which have died and 
shrivelled and fallen into the sea?” (The Persian word aér 
means both cloud and sponge. I do not know whether this 
double meaning is the cause or the effect of the superstition.) 

It was at such times as these that the door opened and I 
got a glimpse into the Persian mind — that dark chamber 
which is usually bolted and barred against foreign intrusion. 
There was much to be found in that room, strange and won- 
derful to one from the West. I could only pick out here and 
there a gleaming fancy, an idea polished through long ages. 
Diamonds, Shahbaji said, were made of lightning, fallen and 
shrunk like the clouds. A baby must always suck from both 
breasts at a feeding, since the milk on one side was made 
from water, on the other from solid food. Thunder was the 
sound of the clouds roaring in their torment, when the Angel 
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Gabriel flogged them to make them give more rain. Shahbaji 
knew, as all Persians know, just which foods are “hot” and 
which are “cold,” and which should be given in illness. She 
would never commit the error of giving broth made from the 
flesh of a cock to a fever patient, for a cock is “cold”; a hen, 
which is ““warm,” must be used. 

Shahbaji watched our habits and ways; thoughtfully, 
carefully she observed and compared. It was our children and 
our treatment of them which interested her most deeply. A 
little five-year-old girl visited us, a spirited child who raced 
about the garden, playing with the puppy, kicking the foot- 
ball, laughing and shouting. I found Shahbaji one day watch- 
ing her sadly, as the child tumbled about on the lawn. “My 
heart is burning,” she said, “‘ because I watch the little Kha- 
num play, and I remember how I used to forbid my Malak to 
run and shout. I made her sit quiet, as all little Persian girls 
must. Why did I not know how good a thing it is for a child 
to play?” 

All the romance and deep passion of Shahbaji’s life were 
centred in her daughter Malak, the one living child she ever 
bore. The only occasion on which I saw a sign of ferocity in 
her was when she spoke of Malak’s first husband. We men- 
tioned a near-by town, and she begged me, if I should ever 
go there, to take her with me. 

“I want to see the place where Malak’s husband died,” 
she said. I was a little surprised by this pious wish, but more 
surprised when she went on with unction, “The rebel Salar- 
ed-Dowleh hanged him there when Hossein Khan went out 
with the government troops against him — hanged him and 
shot him as he danced in the air. How I rejoiced when | 
heard it! Now, I want to see the place where he was hanged. 
A handsome man he was — as handsome as the Honorable 
Joseph when he served before Zuleika the wife of Potiphar — 
but so cruel! The very day after he married Malak he beat 
her. God will punish him.” 

Now that she was separated from Malak, her ma ternal 
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tenderness flowed out to my child whom, she insisted, she 
loved better than her own grandchildren. I liked to hear her 
murmuring gentle Persian terms of endearment as she lifted 
him from his cradle: ““Eh, my boy, my sweet, my honey, my 
dear one, my liver, the pupil of my eyes. May I be thy sacri- 
fice, my sweet baby!” Sometimes she made up little rhymes 
for him: 


To az khab bidar shodeh (Thou hast wakened from sleep 
Misleh gol ke vah shodeh. _ Like a flower that has opened.) 


I believe that she talked to the child every minute he was 
awake. How she found the words to say and the voice to say 
them, I could never understand. She was very scornful of my 
attentions to him, which were nearly silent. “This child 
would never learn to talk if he were left to you,” she would 
exclaim. ‘‘ You sit there with him without a word, and expect 
that he will speak when the time comes.” When he was about 
' ayear old, she brought a couple of pigeons’ eggs for him to 

eat ““to open his tongue.” 

But one day she came to me running — running so that her 
chader bellied out behind her like a sail — and handed me a 
letter with one hand, forgetful of her usual two-handed 
deference in giving or taking. “‘Read it to me, Khanum. It is 
from Malak’s husband; I think she is dying. ihe messenger 
says she is ill.” The letter was mild enough: “Malak was a 
little ill, and there was nobody to take care of the children; 
could her mother come to stay for a few days?” But the 
words threw Shahbaji into a still greater flurry of excitement. 
With trembling haste, she drew on the wide black trousers 
which she wore outdoors, and tied her shapeless black chader, 
- regardless of the hang of the folds. Without even a farewell to 
_ the baby, she climbed on the donkey which the messenger 
» had brought, and started off on her two days’ journey. I ran 
after her with a sheet of bread, for it was noon and she had 
not eaten, but she refused it impatiently. After she had gone, 
I found that she had taken nothing whatever to cover her 
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during the cold night which she must spend on the way, 

A hunched-up, bowed black figure, perched on the high 
saddle of her little gray donkey, Shahbaji passed out of my 
sight forever. — 


THE PRINCE AND HIS ANDERUN 


Two nights we had spent in the villages above the river 
valley. On the third day the Elburz Mountains rose ever 
more steep and precipitous on both sides of us as we rode on. 
Our way lay along a pretty, swiftly rushing stream with 
green banks, where grew tall tangles of blackberries. There 
were grapevines, too, not planted in rows and pruned to a 
height of two or three feet, as we had known them elsewhere 
in Persia, but struggling to the tops of tall trees and hanging 
their fruit from the branches. We took lunch in a little stone- 
walled garden, surrounded, as we ate, by polite villagers. The 
Prince’s castle, they said, was only a farsakb beyond; he 
would be delighted to welcome us. We rested beneath a wal- 
nut tree, while Habib rode ahead with our letter of introduc- 
tion to the Prince, whose home was our destination. It says 
something for Persian hospitality that, although we had 
never seen this gentleman, and had sent him no previous 
word of our coming, we had not the least doubt of our recep- 
tion. 

When we entered the village where he lived, it was near 
sunset. We rode through clean, narrow lanes, between stone 
walls which recalled New England, to a rough, irregular ram- 
part twenty feet high, built of reddish earth, which did not 
recall New England at all. Two rudely constructed mud pil- 
lars, with large balls of mud on the top, flanked the entrance 
to the Prince’s ga/eh, or “castle,” as the natives call it. We 
were accustomed to pretentious gate-houses with strong 
gates, better built and outwardly much more impressive 
than the dwellings they guard; but here was an open way 
through which to pass. To the right of the entrance, Habib 
smilingly awaited us at the door of a long, low stable; to the 
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left, several squat domes, studded with irregular bits of 
colored glass, indicated the village bath-house. We dis- 
mounted and passed between the pillars into a grove of wal- 
nut and mulberry trees, set on the side of a hill. A winding 
path led steeply up and brought us out at last, panting, be- 
fore a one-storey house, whose mud walls had never received 
a coat of plaster. In front of it lay a small formal garden, the 
gravel paths interspersed with narrow beds of sparse and 
sickly flowers. 

A little old gentleman rose from his bench, with a child on 
each side. He wore gray frock coat and trousers, white native 
shoes, and the usual round, brimless black hat of the upper 
class Persian. He had ten days’ growth of beard on his chin. 


| With a pleasant smile he greeted us in English. 


“Good afternoon,” he said, “how do you do?” 
Delighted to hear our own language, we replied volubly, 


' but soon saw that Persian must be our chief medium of com- 


munication, for the Prince’s conversational English was 
limited to a few phrases of politeness, although in reading he 
was more proficient. He introduced the two silent children, 
bashful little girls, four and five years old, as his daughters — 


_ Thad taken them for granddaughters. They were dressed in 


strangely fashioned, dark-colored clothes, made after pictures 


_ in some European paper, their black hair braided in tight 
| little pigtails. Their father’s extremely progressive tendencies 


were certified by the fact that they wore neither kerchief nor 
chader. 

The Prince turned his head. “Bring a samovar!” he said 
over his shoulder. It is always the first order given on the 
arrival of a guest, and one of the first phrases to be learned by 
foreigners in Persia. But this time there came with the 
samovar, not the usual teapot and tea-glasses, but a tray of 
small cups and a tin of Cadbury’s cocoa. Politely and with 
meticulous precision, the Prince measured the cocoa in a 
tiny spoon, then handed each cup to a servant, who filled it 
with boiling water. He smiled with pride and satisfaction. 
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“T have the cocoa brought from Teheran,” he said. “Here 
is something very English for you. I like English things and 
English customs. 

“I receive English papers, too. For many years ‘The 
Illustrated London News’ has come to me, and ‘The Weekly 
Times’ of Japan. They are sent to Teheran, and a runner 
brings them over the mountains. It takes him but four days, 
because these runners travel fast. Have Your Honors seen 
them? They are strong fellows; they go on and on, sixty miles 
in a day. Sometimes they sleep as they run; I have seen them 
on the road, their heads nodding and their eyes shut, but 
still they go. Good fellows!” 

Twilight was deepening in the little garden. The Prince 
rose. “Doubtless you are tired,” he said. “The Khanum will 
wish to dispel her weariness. Command me.” And he led us to 
our room. As his “castle” was undergoing repair, his avail- 
able rooms were few. He gave us his study —a long low 
room, with a small fireplace in the centre of one side. The 
ceiling showed unhewn poplar beams, above which yellow 
matting kept the mud of the roof from dropping on us in 
dust and little pellets. The earth floor was completely covered 
with gilims — rugs woven like cloth, not knotted. On the 
whitewashed walls, in the few spaces that were not hollowed 
into niches, were an ornate and beautifully written Arabic 
text, a curious plan of the ga/eb, looking like a sixteenth- 
century map, and a photograph of our host’s uncle — the 
famous Nasr-ed-Din Shah. A table with a chair before tt, 
and two benches made up the furniture. There were a few 
Persian books in manuscript, the first volume of “The Times 
History of the War,” and half a dozen birds’ eggs of various 
kinds, which had been found on the estate. Adjoining was 
small, dark dressing room, where a brass basin and ewer on 4 
low shelf were the only furnishings. The walls, however, gave 
diversion, with illustrations cut from “Le Rire” and other 
French papers, in the selection of which the Prince had 
shown real humor and some refinement. 
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Never was host more thoughtful of his guests. He feared 
lest we might not take kindly to the delicious pi/aus of rice 
and stewed meat and vegetables which formed his daily 
fare, and he asked our cook to go into his kitchen to prepare 
whatever might be most pleasing to us. (Mam’d Ali, fortu- 
nately, had the good sense to refuse the invitation.) He sent 
fifteen miles away for potatoes and tomatoes for us — tiny 
things, like big grapes — which he had induced the peasants 
to grow in the lower levels of his valley. 

He complained of the narrowness of his domain. Only the 
low fields near the water were fertile; the hillsides were so 
steep that it was impossible to extend the area under cultiva- 
tion and so increase his revenues. “‘ But,” he would break off 
enthusiastically, “Chi ab o bhava! What water and air!” A 
true Persian, he reckoned these elements desirable above all 
other things. “Have you ever known such water and air as I 
have here?” he asked. “The place is most excellent for the 
health. One cannot be ill. Of course, one sometimes has fever 


— that is everywhere — but it soon passes.” 


This happy valley, however, did not yield enough increase 


to satisfy the peasants. At the rice harvest, very many of 


them left the land and crossed the mountains into the rich, 
low-lying province of Mazanderan, there to work in the rice- 
fields. Perhaps it was from one of these excursions into 
Mazanderan that an echo of the world war had been brought 
to disturb the peace of the valley. A few weeks before our 
arrival, a party of men had come to the Prince in great ex- 


| citement, bearing a German flag. The flag had been given to 


them, they said, by a German, who told them that Germany 
was engaged in a great war on behalf of Turkey and Islam 
against the unbelieving nations, France and England and 
Russia. The Shah of Germany, Hajji Wilhelm, was himself a 
Mussulman. Let all true believers unite under his leadership; 
ict them drive from their soil the Russian and English dogs 
who desired to seize their country, to make its riches their 
own! The German had given money to the peasants, and had 
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promised wealth for all who should obey his summons. They 
were to carry the flag and the message to the men of their 
villages telling them to await the call to a Holy War. 

The Prince laughed as he told us of it. “I snatched away 
their flag,” he chuckled; “I tore it and trampled it under my 
feet. I called them fools and madmen to believe the words of 
that deceiver who wished them to give their lives in a war for 
the sake of the heretic Osmanli Turks. They left me with 
fallen faces.” 

One day our host invited me to visit his anderun. Tucking 
my hand under his arm in what he conceived to be correct 
European form, he escorted me past a curtain which hung in 
the doorway of an inner enclosure. Here was a bare court- 
yard, with one or two stunted trees, between which stretched 
laden clothes-lines. Lean cats prowled, and hens scratched 
the earth. The Prince led me up the stone steps to a covered 
porch, opened a door, and announced me to three women 
within. He stood beaming while I shook hands with them all, 
and then departed. I was left in a bare room, which was fur- 
nished with one table and four chairs. On one chair I sat, and 
on the three chairs facing me sat three Persian girls, all of 
whom seemed to be between fifteen and twenty years old. 
Two of them were daughters of my host by a former mar- 
riage; the third was his present wife, whom he had chosen 
from the village. I had greeted her first, reckoning her the 
most considerable person in the room. But I soon saw that 
the town-bred daughters assumed precedence of their coun- 
try step-mother. They talked with me, while she sat in the 
background, nursing, when it wailed, her year-old baby. 
When the co/fat brought in tea, the daughters were served 
before the wife. 

The mother wore the usual costume of a Persian village 
woman — full skirts, straight shirt, light-colored praye! 
chader. The daughters wore kerchiefs on their heads, but 
their dresses were evidently the result of a careful study 0 
“The Illustrated London News.” With what difficulty must 
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they have fashioned these adaptations of European styles, 
far as they were from dressmakers and paper patterns! On 
their feet were silk stockings, and patent leather slippers of 
Austrian make, brought from Teheran. 

The isolated life of the valley pleased the Prince and satis- 
fied his young wife, who thought of nothing beyond honoring 
her lord and bearing him children. But how restless these girls 
were! They knew Teheran; they had friends there; they 
longed for the constant calling, tea-drinking, and gossip of 
the capital; for contact with young, quick minds. Here they 
were cooped up within four walls, scarcely ever leaving the 
dull bare courtyard of the anderun. Their eagerness and joy 
at the sight of someone from outside were pathetic. At once 
they began to talk of dress — we might have been in Paris 
or London or New York! 

“T eat much grief,” said the shorter of the two, “that 
these new modes have come in, with full skirts. For you it 
does not matter: you are English and tall. But consider how 
ugly the new style is for us Persian women.” Evidently, it no 
more occurred to them than it would occur to an American 
ora French girl that there was any course open to them but 
to adopt the prevailing mode. One of the girls (I learned later 
that she was betrothed to a young grandee who lived on the 
other side of the mountain wall) was eager to order from Lon- 
don a wrist-watch that she had seen advertised; she showed 
me the picture, and asked me how much five guineas would 
be in Persian money. Both looked forward eagerly to the 
winter, when they would visit their cousins in Teheran. 

During our visit we saw no more of the ladies of his anderun, 
but we talked much with the Prince, of Persian life and cus- 
toms. By its isolation, his valley in the Elburz Mountains 
had escaped many of the wars and tribal movements which 
have disturbed the rest of Persia, and it had also kept its 
old language and its old customs nearly unchanged through 
centuries. He told us that there are words in the great Persian 
epic, the ““Shahnameh” (written about 1000 a.p.), which he 
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had never understood until he heard them in common use 
among his peasants. The customs of his valley were more 
primitive and simple than is common in Persia. The women 
went unveiled and worked in the fields alongside the men, 
Little girls were not married at the age of ten or twelve, as in 
the towns, because the conditions of life were hard, and a 
man wanted a wife who was able to weave and knit, to grind 
meal, to bake bread, and to till the ground. We discussed the 
produce of his district — tobacco, cotton, beans, wheat, bar- 
ley — and how to increase the yield. We walked with him 
and his two little girls through green fields where young 
mules grazed. We lingered under stately walnut trees, watch- 
ing the little stream that made the valley. 

A gentle old man, the Prince had left the social pleasures 
and political intrigues which make upper class lifein Teheran, 
preferring to live quietly in this Elburz village. As the man- 
agement of his estates took but little of his time, he had le- 
sure to spend days together over the Persian poets whom he 
loved, to study Persian history, placidly to recollect the inci- 
dents of his life and to record them in a volume of memoirs 
which he was writing for his descendants. His conversation, 
like that of many cultivated Persian gentlemen, was often 
enlivened by quotations from Sadi and Firdausi. The poetry 
of a nation is perhaps the last of its arts to win understanding 
from a foreigner; but even to us, his appreciation and enthv- 
siasm revealed something of the melody and beauty of 
Persian verse. 

In all his speech and habits, the Prince of this remote 
corner of Persia showed himself the type of the country ger- 
tleman of literary tastes, who has been in essence the same 11 
all countries and in all ages. Horace was such an one; and 
such was he of whom Pope wrote: 


Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
TOLSTOI AND HENRY JAMES 


Tue Crart or Fiction, 6y Percy Lussock, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Mr. Percy Luspock’s “The Craft of Fiction” has been greeted 
by discerning readers with an almost extravagant unanimity of 
praise, deservedly because for the first time on any such extensive 
scale a trained hand has taken hold of the multiform and confusing 
web of prose fiction and has sorted from it a positive order. It is 
not too much to say that Mr. Lubbock has established beyond 
cavil the claim that fiction is an art, and that the modern novel, 
instead of being formless, is capable in the hands of a master crafts- 
man of most delicate as well as most intricate patterning. It is ex- 
traordinary how long fiction readers and critics of fiction have been 
content to consider merely the substance of a tale, or to repeat 
vague generalizations and abstractions about its structure. Mr. 
Lubbock has pioneered in a large field, which surely will be de- 
veloped extensively, now that the basic lines have been plotted. 
In this respect his essay may be compared with Mr. Bernard 
Berenson’s first little books on Italian painting, which turned art 
criticism — at least for the English-speaking world — from the 
sterilities of mere aestheticism or the vagaries of personal appre- 
ciation towards a definite psychological process of interpretation 
and evaluation. But it may be a long day before another mind as 
well fitted as Mr. Lubbock’s undertakes the delicate operation of 
analysis and synthesis of complex narratives. For Mr. Lubbock 
served his apprenticeship under the most knowing and the most 
self-conscious of all writers of fiction — Henry James, whose 
prefaces and occasional essays in criticism obviously opened the 
vista to his pupil and suggested the method of his essay. 

In face of all this acclaim, so fully deserved, it may seem un- 
gracious to dwell upon certain limitations in Mr. Lubbock’s 
method and in Mr. Lubbock’s performance; yet criticism of the 
critic, of such an informed and intelligent critic as Mr. Lubbock, 
should add fuel to the flame of understanding. Mr. Lubbock is 
enormously and tediously verbose: he defines and re-defines, iter- 
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ates and reiterates. The good teacher knows the necessity of re- 
peated statement, of “pounding in” to inattentive or careless 
ears his message, but the same necessity does not constrain the 
good writer. True that Mr. Lubbock’s aims are novel and that 
it takes many words to shade and subtilize delicate meanings, to 
catch and phrase nuances of thought. But not so many words! Not 
twenty-five printed pages to explain that the novel must be read 
piecemeal with the already acquired impressions escaping from the 
margin of memory instead of being caught at once in one total im- 
pression. Useful as the realization of this elementary fact, with 
which every worker in words must contend, may be, the alert 
reader — and Mr. Lubbock more than most addresses himself to 
alert readers — is able to grasp it and its implications once stated. 
Amplification, elaboration, the presenting of a thought again and 
again — it is a poor mannerism caught from the noted master of 
the indirect verbal approach. 

The main contentions of Mr. Lubbock’s thesis (such as his dis- 
tinction between the “panoramic” and the “scenic” methods of 
presentation) cannot be new to any serious craftsman or critic of 
fiction, though never so convincingly, so finely set forth, and surely 
never so deftly analyzed and illustrated before. The originality of 
the Lubbock treatment comes where it is best worth while in his 
close application of his thought to memorable instances of nar- 
rative art. His text is like the running comment there of an ex- 
quisitely competent intelligence uncovering the procedure of the 
master and rarely seeking to dogmatize or generalize into stiff for- 
mulas, wisely conceding to each notable instance of creation its own 
peculiar individuality of treatment. This method is most success- 
ful, naturally, precisely where one might expect it to be, with those 
creators whose works were most self-consciously conceived and 
executed — may I dare add? — with the secondary masters of the 
craft. In dealing with Henry James, Meredith, Flaubert. It 1s 
less successful, naturally, with the more monumental instances — 
and especially with Tolstoi. I should say that Mr. Lubbock’s well- 
trained eye betrays a painful limitation when he tries to measure 
the great Russian master. Mr. Lubbock takes it for granted — 
he occasionally takes too much for granted — that “the general 
shape of ‘War and Peace’ fails to satisfy the eye — as I suppose it is 
admitted to fail, It is a confusion of two designs, a confusion more 
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or less masked by Tolstoi’s imperturbable ease of manner, but re- 
vealed by the look of his novel when it is seen as a whole. It has no 
centre,” etc. Mr. Lubbock thinks that “War and Peace” would 
have been much better as a novel if Tolstoi had dissected out the 
story of the three families and rejected the Napoleonic and general 
matter. “We have a magnificent novel . . . but we might have 
had a more magnificent still, and a novel that would not be this 
novel merely, this ‘War and Peace,’ with the addition of another 
excellence, a comeliness of form.” That “‘comeliness of form” (why 
not say symmetry?) which Mr. Lubbock so much desires would 
have been attained at the sacrifice of what makes “War and 
Peace” the one great realized epic of humanity under the strange 
delirium of war and war’s chaos. I for one am thankful that Tolstoi 
never doubted which story he was after, never tried to dissect out 
his purely personal and dramatic story and reject those mountain- 
ous masses of impression and generalization that form the matrix 
of the book, and from which the creator’s intention emerges as the 
carven figure emerges from the raw marble in the hands of a Rodin. 
One could not have had the final story without the other, as Mr. 
Lubbock fails to perceive. It is just that craggy background of 
theory and history and brooding generalization, with which the 
critic finds so much fault, that gives “War and Peace”’ its isolated 
grandeur as a broad picture of life, never to be paralleled by our 
deft and knowing workers in the craft. 

With Tolstoi Mr. Lubbock is invariably unfortunate in his 
critical observations because Tolstoi least of all will come even 
proximately under the triangulations of the critic’s measuring-rod 

that is, of the consciously designed novel, the ingeniously 
fabricated invention. Again he takes the Russian master to account 
for not having exploited sufficiently Anna’s early life before her 
meeting with Vronsky and the crisis which results in the destruc- 
tion of her marriage. He would have Tolstoi add to his already 
massive story an analysis in the French manner of the steps to 
Anna’s adultery so that the reader might more fully appreciate 
“the case of Anna” once she has fallen in with her fate. But I take 
it that Tolstoi wisely avoided the banality of adding another 
account of the mismated girl seeking refuge in adultery. He wisely 
chose the more difficult moment for his beginning with Anna at the 
crisis of change and the long, relentless process evoked by her 
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action. He knew, as Mr. Lubbock seems not to know, that the 
reasons for Anna’s dissatisfaction with her husband, with her life, 
even the manner of person she was up to that point, are of the 
slightest special importance and wholly unrevealing of what she 
was to be afterwards. The Anna of Tolstoi’s imagination awoke to 
life after her love for Vronsky, as is the mysterious fact in every 
such tragedy. There may have been a dozen or more trivial causes 
for her yielding to this particular seductor — lesser novelists than 
Tolstoi have devoted themselves sufficiently to the theme. But 
for Tolstoi there was the greater t:agedy of the awakened woman 
between the two grinding millstones of her fate. Mr. Lubbock, 
further, thinks that Tolstoi should have done something more 
original with Vronsky — “Vronsky was his one failure” — but it 
may equally be held that by holding the lover to the bare lines of 
convention his creator emphasized his purely accidental and 
mechanical position in Anna’s tragedy. He was the instrument of 
her fate, merely. 

It is a similar inclination for over-subtlety, for an utter and entire 
self-consciousness in the creator with his matter, that makes Mr. 
Lubbock go to such ingenious lengths to explain Flaubert’s delay- 
ing the entrance of Emma Bovary in her own book until the hus- 
band Charles has been well established in the story. Mr. Lubbock 
may be correct in divining that Flaubert had any such involved 
purpose in doing that simple thing. I prefer to believe that Flaubert, 
having got hold of that end of his story first, put it down, know- 
ing well enough that he had Emma in reserve for the full scene 
when in good time he should get there. Or it may have been just a 
lapse, an ineptitude, such as happens sometimes in the work of 
the most competent craftsman. 

It is to be expected that the Lubbock method of treatment 
should show most brilliantly, should yield its best results, when 
applied to Henry James, for if ever artist was made not born, if 
ever an imaginative writer created with a laborious, even irritable 
self-consciousness of his process, it was Henry James. Surely with 
him there is no secret that cannot be revealed by patient research. 
That is why, I suppose, so many of the younger generation of our 
novelists have gone to school to James, to the manifest advantage 
of their craftsmanship if not of their matter. For it is time to say 
quite bluntly that the intellectual content of the James novel, the 
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ponderable life content, is almost negligible, his matter invariably 
being trivial as compared with his manner. And for practical pur- 
poses these two elements can be dissociated as in the common 
mind they usually are differentiated. For the craftsman it may be 
all well enough to assume, as Mr. Lubbock seems to assume, that 
manner and method are the thing, the sole subject of preoccupa- 
tion for the artist; that Flaubert, sewing patiently at the flimsy 
kid of an Emma, can produce as interesting and as beautiful a 
product as Tolstoi with his Anna. As beautifully fabricated or 
even more beautifully rendered, yes! But the simple reader, for 
whom, after all, the fables are ostensibly told, values the essential 
difference between the two kinds of human material employed. 

The truth is — and at the risk of the scorn of the precious it is 
well to say it flatly — that Mr. Lubbock with all his fineness and 
perspicacity in revelation of manner and method of narrators 
merely states more convincingly and more minutely than is usual 
the surface manipulations of the great Prose epics. With all his 
sophistication, his subtle pondering of nice adjustments, he never 
penetrates to the secret of creation, never puts his hand on those 
elements which give the sensation of life to this tale and deny it to 
that other — without which all the skill and forethought in pres- 
entation possible leave the fable cold, dead. These may — and in 
the achievement of the greatest creators they usually do — lie in 
simple revelatory touches that are no part of a process, either 
“scenic” or “panoramic,” in a divining comment or a descriptive 
phrase or a betraying speech. This creating power may be the 
possession of a rude craftsman like Defoe, a simple craftsman like 
Bunyan, a powerful craftsman like Tolstoi, or a disordered crafts- 
man like Gorki: the public cares little where it lies, who has it, but 
rightly treasures its results far more than the intimately conscious 
efforts of a James or a Conrad. Tolstoi created life prodigally, in a 
tew words, with a simple scene, and these many figures of his large 
world still live, while James’s laboriously studied and handled 
figures are still of the laboratory, something thought out. 

This does not imply, of course, that such subtle explorations into 
methods of presentation as Mr. Lubbock has undertaken are not 
highly valuable, particularly for the specialist and for the prentice. 
But their very special and restricted value should also be recog- 
nized. Because technique means proper efficiency, and therefore is 
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highly desirable, there is no use in confusing technique with crea- 
tion. So the plain or the average critic, while he may learn some- 
thing of the outer subtleties of presentation under Mr. Lubbock’s 
skilful guidance, will no doubt in his perception of the vital 
things that count for him continue to speak more often of the sub- 
stance of the fictions he reads than of their manner, thus doing the 
artist the great compliment of mistaking his inventions for reality 
about which he knows something himself. Is this life? he will de- 
mand. If so, what sort of life is it? and do I like that sort? In the 
main, I must confess that I think he is right, for all his apparent 
crudity and simplicity. If the day ever came when the multitude 
took to weighing its fables in Mr. Lubbock’s terminology, the end 
of all fresh creation would already have come. 

But that is not immediately threatening! Meanwhile Mr. Lub- 
bock’s “The Craft of Fiction” can be of vast use to our younger 
and robuster novelists in their new attack upon American life. 
From it they will learn at least that in this art as in all others the 
craftsman labors under certain common limitations, and that the 
prudent craftsman does not learn his best method of dealing with 
them solely by experiment and failure, but in part at least by a 
careful study of the experiments and successes of the masters who 


have preceded him. 
RosBert Herrick. 


University of Chicago. 
HOW IT STRIKES A CONTEMPORARY 


ConTEMPoRARY AMERICAN Nove ists, by Cart Van Doren, Mac- 
millan Co. 


Tuts is an excellent account, without confusing details, of Ameri- 
can fiction for the first twenty years of the new century, with a dip 
into the recently discovered ’nineties for a starting-point. The 
usual book on the contemporary novel has been, ever since | can 
remember, a miscellany of biographical and literary incident de- 
signed to give, as its main purpose, information about the writers 
and their works. This type of book, with which we are all ac- 
quainted, may contain considerable impressionistic criticism; but 
criticism takes second place to the desire of awakening interest in 
some group of novelists by telling who they are, what they have 
published, and what may be found in them for profit or pleasure. 
Each particular writer is regarded more or less as an independent 
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unit; that is, not much attention is given to his relation to those 
who went before or those who came after him. Good of this kind is 
“Le Roman Anglais de notre Temps,” written by Abel Chevalley 
for French readers, and yet of value for Americans because of an 
occasional fresh point of view. Mr. Van Doren’s procedure is quite 
different. So far as possible, he would deal with contemporary fic- 
tion in the same coherent way as we deal with the fiction of any 
period of the past, that of the mid-Victorians, for instance. He 
selects ten outstanding novelists, who bear the familiar names of 
Hamlin Garland, Winston Churchill, Robert Herrick, Upton Sin- 
clair, Theodore Dreiser, Booth Tarkington, Edith Wharton, 
James Branch Cabell, Willa Cather, and Joseph Hergesheimer. 
The art of each of these novelists is explained and evaluated, and 
his or her significance is made clear in the general trend of recent 
fiction, which Mr. Van Doren calls “the drift of naturalism.” Out 
of this “drift” are now emerging several fairly distinct types of 
novel, which the concluding chapters describe with many illustra- 
tions, mostly from the younger writers who have come into their 
own since the great war. In a word, Mr. Van Doren has done what 
nobody else has lately done; he has created a perspective for cur- 
rent fiction. If his perspective is here and there illusory, it is the 
| illusion that belongs to art. 

His rather elastic formula, “the drift of naturalism,” comes as 
near to the truth as one can get in a generalization on the con- 
temporary novel. Naturally, the formula works best for the first 
» years, where time has already removed by quick or lingering death 
many novels which would otherwise obstruct the view backward. 
Antedating naturalism, as Mr. Van Doren says, was the cult of 
local color (an obsolescent phrase once on every critic’s lips) led by 
Bret Harte, Mary Murfree, George W. Cable, Mary Wilkins, and 
eventually including among its devotees novelists without number 
all the way across the continent. The village, the small town, the 
city, the section, and sometimes the State (as with Thomas Nelson 
Page in his “In Ole Virginia”), was the scene; the characters por- 
trayed were peculiar, eccentric, “humorous”; and the author’s 
attitude towards scene and character was always sympathetic, 
genial, and cheerful. “David Harum” with its horse trades is 
typical of the class. The local colorists, for whom I have much 
greater respect than Mr. Van Doren seems to have, were lost among 
the later naturalists, of whom Hamlin Garland was the pioneer. 
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The transition from the old to the new style one may see in Gar. 
land’s “The Return of a Private,” which appeared in 1892 in a 
Boston magazine defunct these many years, named “The Arena.” 
Having as its basis the author’s faint recollection of his father’s 
return home after the Civil War to a little cabin in a Wisconsin 
coolly, the incident was stretched out and embroidered with many 
pathetic details which the editor of “The Arena” felt sure would 
awaken tears in “eyes unused to tears.” The point of view, though 
still sentimental, here shifts from smug complacency to a realism 
which was soon to grow hard. The private, with his farm heavily 
mortgaged, comes home for “a daily running fight with nature and 
against the injustice of his fellow-men,” to keep up the hopeless 
battle till God gives him a final furlough. Since those days, Gar- 
land has given large treatment to his theme, writing, part by part, 
our one epic which may properly be called “the growth of the soil.” 
The epic first took the form of fiction in “Main Travelled Roads,” 
and afterwards of autobiography in “A Son of the Middle Border,” 
which is neither quite fiction nor quite biography, but something 
lying between, such as Mr. Howells must have had in mind when 
he looked forward to a time when “fiction the most faithful may be 
superseded by a still more faithful form of contemporaneous his- 
tory.” 

It would be pleasant to follow Mr. Van Doren through his deal- 
ings with all the other novelists he describes and labels, for several 
of them — Robert Herrick, for example — show a finer art than 
Garland’s; but for this I must refer the reader to the book itself. 
Particularly interesting is the story he tells of the romantic re- 
action in the days when Knighthood was in Flower, an episode in 
the history of American fiction, which appears to have soon faded 
away, and yet left James Branch Cabell, who still holds to roman- 
tic themes, though he transforms them into realistic effects by 
irony and Rabelaisian frankness. Nearly always Mr. Van Doren 
says much the right thing about the novelists, major and minor. 
This does not mean that I invariably agree with him. He does 
scant justice, I think, to the subtle art of Mrs. Wharton, while he 
labors desperately hard to make out good cases for Sinclair and 
Dreiser; and it is exorbitant, or sheer rhetoric, to say of Floyd 
Dell’s “Briary Bush” that “it hovers over the dark waters of the 
unconscious on perhaps the surest wings an American novel ha 
ever used,”’ 
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Apparently Mr. Van Doren has found some of his living writers 
troublesome. Dissection can be practised with completeness only 
upon the dead. It is said that old dogs cannot be taught new tricks. 
Still, an old dog (I mean it without offense) does sometimes and 
somehow learn a new trick. Thus after a severe arraignment of 
Booth Tarkington on the score of sentimental unreality, Mr. Van 
Doren comes upon “Alice Adams,” which appears to him to be a 
serious study of adolescence; and so, in a postscript, he takes back 
much that he has already said about the weakness of Booth Tark- 
ington’s art. (Personally, I feel that Mr. Van Doren is mistaken in 
seeing anything essentially different from the rest in “Alice 
Adams”; it is, I think, as artificial as its predecessors.) Again, an 
old dog that has learned a new trick may give it up and go back to 
an old one. Hergesheimer, Mr. Van Doren well says, “‘has reached 
the limits of decoration” and should now go in for “the interpre- 
tation and elucidation of human character”; and in a comparison 
between “Java Head” and “Linda Condon” he shows how 
Hergesheimer has already begun to travel on this road. But while 
Mr. Van Doren was explaining all this, Hergesheimer was return- 
ing to decoration in “Cytherea,” wherein a French doll, exquisitely 
dressed, is the most influential character. So, after all, Herges- 
heimer is as much “intrigued” as ever by a passion, not for women, 
but for petticoats. 

Curious readers will learn from Mr. Van Doren how Main Street 
came into fiction. Not to go too far backward, there was the village 
or the small town as we had it in the old local colorists, where every- 
body who read about it wanted to go and live with the heroic or 
kind-hearted or funny people. In protest the first naturalists de- 
picted the hardships, the bitter toil, and the helpless poverty of 
village life equally in New England and on the prairies. Then came 
Edgar Lee Masters and Sherwood Anderson with the “Spoon 
River Anthology” (essentially a novel) and “Winesburg, Ohio,” 
who lifted the veil of decorum and exposed the utter spiritual 
demoralization beneath. Racy as the novels of this group are with 
scandal and sex, their day appears to be on the wane. They went 
too far; they do not convince. A better balance has been kept by 
Zona Gale in “‘ Miss Lulu Bett,” in whose village, as in all villages, 
there are people who amuse as well as repel. But if there is to be a 
single indictment of Gopher Prairie, Sinclair Lewis has hit upon 
the one most universal; it is dulness or stupidity, which Sir James 
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Barrie, playing with that old proverb about money, says is “the 
root of all evil.” Already Main Street has become a symbol for the 
self-complacent, monotonous, and essentially vulgar life which, it 
is supposed, sums up civilization in the United States. What do 
people do anywhere? What do they talk about anywhere? Nothing 
worth-while. Dulness is as militant in New York or in Washington 
as in Gopher Prairie. This is the mood that Sinclair Lewis has 
made prevail. 

Dulness, however, is but a superficial characteristic. To the dul] 
all things appear dull, just as “all looks yellow to the jaundiced 
eye.” A listener, I daresay, would have been more bored by Caro! 
on guild socialism and free verse (topics she missed in Gopher 
Prairie), than by the recipes the natives gave her for home-made 
beer or the information where Scotch whiskey could be had at thir- 
teen dollars a quart. Equally commonplace and uninteresting to 
the casual observer were the people whom George Eliot and 
Thomas Hardy studied. But these novelists, taking for granted the 
dulness, looked beneath for something else, and they found it in 
the fundamental thought and emotions of our common humanity. 
Of this “imaginative revelation of life,” to repeat a phrase of 
Hardy’s, there is little or none in the Main Streets. Satiric por- 
traits take the place of characters. It is accordingly a fine and just 
tribute that Mr. Van Doren pays to the author of “ My Antonia,” 
who, though belonging to the naturalists, has evidently pondered 
the art of George Eliot. These are the words: “‘ Miss Cather, almost 
alone among her peers in this decade, understands that human 
character for its own sake has a claim upon human interest, sur- 
prisingly irrespective of the moral or intellectual qualities which 
of course condition and shape it.” 

Wixpur Cross. 

Yale University. 


SCIENTIFIC TRUTH FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Tue Ourtitne or Science, edited by J. AnrHuR Tomson, /0/i. 
I and II, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


To no one of our modern scientists could so formidable a task as 
the writing of “The Outline of Science” more appropriately have 
been given than to J. Arthur Thomson, for those whose interests 
parallel Professor Thomson’s know how accurate, and withal how 
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charming, his exposition of the truths and marvels of science can 
be. In a sense he is “editor,” but except for certain quoted 
passages, his “editing” is a very complete rendition of the thoughts 
of his source books in his own words. The scope of the entire 
work is the whole range of pure science. Two of its four volumes 
have already been made available, covering an astronomical 
background, a summary account of geological and evolutionary 
evidences—such as the adaptations of animals and plants to their 
environment, mimicry, and disguise—and the evolution of man. 
Thomson shows that evolution is not a completed process, but 
that in all respects it is a living thing, that the present is not only 
the child of the past but also the parent of the future. In “The 
Dawn of the Mind” he discusses psychical evolution as shown by 
the degree of mental equipment of lesser forms of life up to and 
including man himself. 

The first volume closes with a vivid exposition of the modern 
conceptions of the nature of matter and energy, and specifically of 
electricity, light, heat, the question of the existence of ether, the 
tides, and the origin of the moon. 

In the second volume we are told of the invisible microscopic 
world of life and of the limits imposed upon our investigation by 
the nature of even the most perfect “‘ultra microscopes.” We 
also learn something of the human mechanism, especially the 
functions of those newly appreciated chemical messengers or 
hormones secreted by the ductless glands, the influence of which 
doubtless has been of profound, though unsuspected, evolutionary 
importance. How Darwinism stands to-day is pertinent indeed 
here in America where certain ill-advised anti-evolutionists have 
made so much capital out of the partial discarding of certain 
Darwinian factors. Three chapters are given over to the natural 
history of birds, mammals, and insects, which in the modern 
world at any rate form the termini of three great lines of descent. 
\ discussion of the new psychology closes the volume. 

The books are delightfully readable, many facts well known to a 
teacher of science appearing in so novel a form that they are in- 
vested with new interest that impels the reading of familiar sub- 
jects which cruder handling would render wearisome. Inaccu- 
racies are rare, although some have been noticed; they are, I 
imagine, largely due to oversight, for in certain instances the 
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first misstatement has been corrected further on in the text. The 
reviewer's knowledge in other branches of scientific knowiedge js 
not precise enough to vouch for the detailed accuracy there, but 
the uniform excellence of treatment in his own field gives sufficient 
promise for the rest. 

The format of the work is admirable, clarity of type accompany. 
ing clarity of statement, and most of the illustrations are not only 
very well chosen, but equally well reproduced. Occasionally, 
however, the figures, especially of the prehistoric, are not at all 
good, either because of their original crudity, or because of a 
method of retouching, particularly of McGregor’s fine restorations 
of prehistoric man, which leave much to be desired. 

These volumes of “‘ The Outline of Science” are most opportune, 
coming as they do at a time when an exposition of scientific truths, 
told in such a way as to make a wide appeal, is very necessary to 
combat the pernicious teaching of the well-intentioned ignorant. 

RicHarD Swann Lut. 

Yale University. 


THE OLD TIME IN THE NEW DRAMA 


EsTHER AND BERENICE (FROM Racine), dy JoHN Maserie.p, Ma- 
millan Co. 

Four Piays ror Dancers, dy W. B. Yeats, Macmillan Co. 

GruacH AND Briratn’s DaucuTer, 4y Gorpon Borromtey, Sal, 
Maynard & Co. 

WILL SHAKESPEARE, Sy CLEMENCE Dane, Macmillan Co. 

Portrait or Mrs. W., éy JosEPpHINE Preston Peasopy, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

ANGELS AND Ministers, by Laurence Housman, Harcourt, Brace © 
Co. 

Ir, y Lorp Dunsany, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Is it permitted to Mr. Masefield to handle Racine? On reflection, 
one answers, Yes. A man-of-war may convoy a yacht. It appears 
that to furnish material for a little group of amateur players the 
English poet has adapted “Esther”’ and translated “ Berenice.’ 
“Esther” in the first draft was too short; “‘we therefore,” says Mr. 
Masefield imperturbably, “‘lengthened it.” Players are fortunate 
to live in an age when plays and playwrights are so ductile. In the 
English version the matter is partly translated, partly original. 
The point of interest is that Mr. Masefield is far closer in heart and 
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speech to the Bible than he is to Racine or Racine is to the Old 
Testament. It is pleasant to find that often the Hebrew flame and 
the Saxon flame draw together, consuming in the process the thin 
screen of mannered sentiment and diction which France has vainly 
interposed between them. But in other sections where Mr. Mase- 
field respects his immediate original, he is chilled by its nearness, 
and his verse is numb. Racine suffers in both ways; Mr. Masefield 
as translator is inadequate; as adapter he outshines the original. 

After reading the translated parts of “Esther,” we hear with 
misgiving that “ Berenice” is mere translation. But “Berenice” is 
another kind of play. I have personally a great liking for this 
drama; I am rash enough to prefer it to “Athalie” or “ Phédre.” 
Racine was at bottom a court psychologist of love, and in “ Bere- 
nice” for once the court, the love, and the psychology were isolated 
from the sensations which were part of his trade without being part 
of his calling. Berenice, unlike “Esther,” in spite of its tinsel of 
empire and its frippery of diction, has a human voice, and Mr. 
Masefield, being nothing if not human, can find and re-create that 
voice. He can even better it, since his diction has no frippery. 
Where Racine says: 


Il vous souvient que mon coeur en ces lieux 
Recut le premier trait, qui partit de vos yeux, 


Masefield says: 


You may remember that I saw you there 
And loved you. 


The diction of classic French tragedy is arraigned, tried, convicted, 
and sentenced in that single concise parallel. 

Mr. Yeats, like Mr. Masefield, is writing for a company or thea- 
tre. “Four Plays for Dancers” presupposes dancers, musicians, a 
folded cloth, serving as screen, and the antique mask which the art 
of Mr. Edmond Dulac has disinterred and re-animated. Mr. Yeats 
takes three motives from the tales of Cuchulain and one from Cal- 
vary, and an obscure lore of dreams and reincarnations derived 
mostly from Arabian mystics supplies the filling for these moulds. 
Just here one asks with a certain impatience: “Why should Mr. 
Yeats not de wholly and simply the poet that he is?” Why all this 
adaptation of remote erudition to dramaturgic eccentricity? The 
poet has a scholar at one elbow and a stage director at the other; 
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neither arm is quite free to move. But in spite of deductions on 
both sides one cannot but be grateful for the goodness of the poetry 
that is left. “Calvary” has its haunting insights, and ‘The Only 
Jealousy of Emer” is nobly designed, and in parts — by no means 
a few parts — is movingly and delicately done. We are not taken 
back to the Yeats of the dawn (his dawn was his meridian), but 
we are in the presence of verse that is in a sense alive, though 
slenderly and fleetingly alive, of a silence traversed by vibrations, 
a dusk pierced with nerves. One may allow himself, perhaps, to fee! 
amid his thanks that Mr. Yeats does not, in a strong, literal sense, 
quite secure his effects; they elude, not his grasp, but his hold. 
Mr. Gordon Bottomley in his early British plays takes us so very 
far in so short a time that we are surprised to perceive that in a 
much longer time he has taken us so very little farther. He is 
shaggy where Mr. Yeats is threadlike, and there is a good growl 
in his verse, which, however, shows itself less and less susceptible 
of reduction to a tune. “Britain’s Daughter,” the second play, 
hardly counts, but in “‘Gruach,” a story of the Shakespearean 
Macbeths in the pre-Shakespearean moment of their first meeting 
and almost instant troth-plight, the signals and harbingers of 
power are as irresistible as ever. Gruach, the future Lady Mac- 
beth, is very well indeed as long as she remains a rumor, a contour, 
and a voice; it is only when she becomes a person that she dwin- 
dles. Drama, unfortunately, is rather dependent on persons. But if 
Mr. Bottomley hardly gets beyond the threshold of drama, few 
things of our day are better worth while than the impressiveness 
of his dusky figure as it halts in the gloom of the doorway. 
Clemence Dane’s “Will Shakespeare,” in four acts of alternate 
verse and prose, is a very spirited performance; on re-opening the 
book at random, its spirit comes upon us with a leap of re-dis- 
covery. I relish this vivacity so much that I am glad to be barred 
by stringencies of space from an analysis which might take on 
finally, to my regret, the look of an indictment. In a fuller study | 
might be prompted to observe that Shakespeare among the three 
women reminds one of a ball of yarn among three mischievous and 
enterprising kittens; I might even bring myself to say that the 
stabbing of Marlowe by Shakespeare is excessive both in the honor 
done to Marlowe and in the wrong to history and Shakespeare; 
and I might find myself remorsefully admitting that Miss Dane, 
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who is remarkably inventive, has two themes or plots, which at 
the end, like quarrellers for precedence, block the passage for each 
other. Instead, I can indulge myself by saying that Miss Dane is 
mistress of a good, tentacular, outreaching blank verse, that she 
has imagery almost in Elizabethan plenty, that, in set speeches at 
least, she has passion, and that at times she either reaches poetry 
or at worst is no further from the goal than the lover on the Gre- 
cian urn in Keats’s ode. 

Miss Peabody acknowledges in her preface that her “ Portrait 
of Mrs. W.” is “wilfully built against traditions of stage struc- 
ture.” To which the reply is: “‘ Defy the tradition at your pleasure 
and — at your peril.’’ Miss Peabody has paid the price of insub- 
ordination. She has sacrificed her drama to her “portrait,” and 
even in the portrait of Mary Wollstonecraft herself (who is a half 
Dorothea Brooke to Godwin’s half Casaubon) the features dis- 
obligingly melt away and leave nothing but the halo. Even a halo 
is worth something when its gold is furnished by Miss Peabody. 
Much better, dramatically, than either Mary or Godwin are the 
accessory Southeys, Kembles, and Inchbaids, in whom the eight- 
eenth century, under the double smile of Mary Wollstonecraft and 
Miss Peabody, is softened almost into winsomeness. 

Mr. Housman’s “Angels and Ministers” (prime ministers) 
bears as its subtitle “Four Plays of Victorian Shade and Charac- 
ter.” Mr. Housman means to be friendly to the Victorians, but 
possibly a benevolent purpose has been crossed by a satirical in- 
stinct; at all events the nineteenth century wears to his peeringly 
retrospective eyes an aspect of leather and prunella not unlike 
that which the eighteenth century once wore for the nineteenth. 
There is a disillusion in Mr. Housman which is rather chilling, the 
more chilling, perhaps, for not being in the least bitter. The man 
who says: “The world is vain. Why not?” seems further out of 
reach than the man who says: “The world is vain. Why?” Yet 
Mr. Housman’s plays plant themselves in the memory; John 
Brown in the first play is admirably sketched, and “The Com- 
forter,” as a whole, misses excellence by a margin whose narrow- 
ness is almost in itself a distinction. 

Lord Dunsany’s “If” in four acts proves the wisdom of his pre- 
Vious self-restriction to the one-act play. “If” means to show that 
if the plain little fact that didn’t happen had happened — specifi- 
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cally, if you had caught the train you missed — marvels would 
have ensued. One would like to put an “if” or two to Lord Dun- 
sany. If the plain little fact happened quite by itself would it bege; 
these marvels? And, further, if the plain little fact begat its mar- 
vels only by the aid of other causes which were really extraordi- 
nary, would that sequence be remarkable enough to demand expo- 
sition in a drama or even explanation in a paragraph? Apparently 
Lord Dunsany thinks it would. His cockney John is much better 
in a derby than a turban; indeed the cheerful inanities of his cock- 
neydom are so interestingly commonplace that in the end we 
forgive the play for its tedious marvels. 
O. W. Firkrys, 


University of Minnesota. 


THE AMERICANS IN THE WORLD WAR 


How America Went to War, éy Benepict Crowe. and Rozert 
Forrest WIxson, 6 vols., Yale University Press. 

A Journat or THE Great War, 4y Cuartes G. Dawes, 2 vol; 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


No brief review can do justice to the six-volume series entitled 
“How America Went to War” by Mr. Crowell and Mr. Wilson. 
Written by two men with rare opportunities to know their subject, 
with full access to oflicial records, and after the lapse of sufficient 
time to enable the presentation of reasonably complete statistics, 
this series is a revelation of the marvel of America’s participation 
in the world war. 

The first striking characteristic of the work is the careful and 
successful organization of material. At the beginning the problem 
must have been paralyzing, for the authors planned to include not 
merely the mobilization of men and the ferrying of armies to the 
front in France, but also the mobilization of industry, a complete 
picture of the supply system in theory and in practice, an analy- 
sis of the thousand and one productive activities which were co- 
ordinated to yield the needed munitions, and all the processes, 
both psychological and material, of the reaction involved in de- 
mobilization. They solved their problem in the simplest and most 
satisfactory way by first stating it, then in concrete and specific 
examples illustrating its nature and complexity, and finally ex- 
plaining how it was met. With variation in details, this method 
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was followed time after time. Thus, for example, the problem of 
transportation is stated; then the terrible tangle of the railroad 
systems in the autumn of 1917 is graphically described; and finally 
the way in which the government took over the railroads and co- 
ordinated operations is presented. 

The thoughtful reader will marvel, too, at the skill with which 
vast quantities of statistics have been successfully absorbed in the 
narrative without destroying the interest and making the book 
purely technical. Airplane statistics are balanced by human sto- 
ries of airplane exploits; submarine statistics by fascinating ac- 
counts of submarine defense; castor bean statistics by the humor 
of the great castor bean failure and the government’s settlement 
therefor. 

And again, the authors have made their work intensely human 
in its appeal. As each difficulty is mastered, they introduce the men 
who mastered it. In a long series of characterizations, able and in- 
teresting men pass before the reader’s eyes — Baruch, Coffin, 
Brookings, Jackling, Frayne, Parker, H. M. Adams, Hines, 
Admiral Gleaves, Curtiss, Cuthell, Stettinius, and dozens more. 
For each problem, the government was able to reach out and find 
aman somewhere in the country to meet it and solve it. 

In the face of the praise the work deserves,/it may seem captious 
to dwell upon its deficiencies; yet these are important. In the first 
place, the series does not live up to its title. Inclusive as it is, it by 
no means covers the whole field naturally implied by the words 
“How America Went to War.” It tells how the material for the 
concentration camps was obtained, how the contracts for the 
camps were let and the camps built, how the railroads gathered 
men of the draft for the camps, but nothing of the intensive train- 
ing these soldiers received when mustered in, nothing of the 
officers’ training camps, nothing of the enormous work of the 
colleges in training officers to command our hastily mobilized 
army. It takes our men at the embarkation camps, ferries them 
down to the transports at Hoboken, carries them over-seas, disem- 
barks them, and then drops them. 

But as a whole the work is a magnificent patriotic testimonial to 
the success of America’s contributions towards winning the world 
war. The sustained interest of the narrative, the profusion of 
official illustrations, the colloquial simplicity of the style, the 
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emphasis upon the human side of war preparations should earn 3 
host of readers for this series; and each reader will emerge prouder 
than ever before of the resources of his country in men, materials, 
and efficiency of organization and operation. 

Mr. Crowell and Mr. Wilson wrote their series after the war was 
over, when they were able to gain some perspective on the events 
of the crowded years from 1917 to 1919. In contrast, General 
Dawes publishes under the title “A Journal of the Great War” his 
day-by-day jottings from his arrival in France at St. Nazaire as 
Lieutenant Colonel of the 17th Engineers (Railway) August 23, 
1917, to his embarkation for home on the Leviathan August 2, 1919, 
His two volumes have a different kind of value from the Crowell 
and Wilson series. General Dawes’s work is intensely personal, 
as a Journal should be; it gives vividly the immediate reactions of 
contemporary events upon a seeing man; because of the impor- 
tance of his position and duties, his account of his doings will be 
studied with interest by officers; and because of his close friendship 
with General Pershing, he is able to reveal an intensely human side 
of that great American leader. 

Throughout the whole of his service, General Dawes strove sin- 
gle-mindedly for one end — the co-ordination of supply activities 
in Europe. On September 1, 1917, General Pershing made him 
head of a board of ten officers representing all the purchasing de- 
partments of the A.E.F., including also the Red Cross and Army 
Y.M.C.A. Within a few months after he took this position, he be- 
came impressed with the necessity of instituting military control 
of the service of supply among all the Allies. He sent a long letter 
to his commander-in-chief on this subject on April 13, 1918, re- 
ceived Pershing’s approval, and then took up the matter with the 
French and British. The disheartening delays in carrying through 
this essential reform postponed action for months, months when 
the German drive seemed at the point of success. French co-opera- 
tion was obtained by signed agreement on May 22, the British 
assent was obtained by personal visit to Lloyd George on June 2, 
but the new Military Board of Allied Supply did not actually meet 
for its first session until June 28. Says Dawes: “ Nothing is slower 
than an Englishman to move in matters involving a possible loss of 
authority”; and then he adds: “ But when he does move, and when 


he gives his word, he stands by it through thick and thin,” 
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This Military Board of Allied Supply came to be recognized in 
the final months of the war as a great factor in Allied success. 
General Dawes speaks of his creation with pardonable pride, and 
spends much time and effort upon compiling its record. “When I 
leave the army my great department with all its files is an orphan,” 
he writes. 

And after all, what we carry away from this Journal is a vivid 
picture of one of the loyal, able, and efficient personalities drawn 
by the war into self-sacrificing service to the government. 
“Hell and Maria” Dawes, as he later became widely known, had 
been a successful banker before he was commissioned; his genius 
for organization, his judgment and his vision, his force and his 
capacity for work won him his advancement in the military just as 
they had caused his success in the civilian career. It is a hopeful 
sign of the healthiness of the best of American manhood that such 
aman again at the call of the country waived his chances of further 
personal advancement to accept service as Director of the Budget 
for a period when his ability was especially needed. 

Lucius H. Ho r. 


United States Military Academy. 
MEMORIES OF A TIME GONE BY 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF THoMAsS WENTWORTH HicaInson, edited 
by Mary Tuacuer Hicornson, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Tuts book will be especially interesting to those who were nearly 
contemporaries of Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and whose 
memories cover the places and persons of whom he writes. It re- 
vives the recollection of days when the mental and social atmos- 
phere of New England, and indeed of America, was very different 
from that which envelops us to-day. The names which are men- 
tioned are for some of us the names of old friends or acquaintances, 
the ideals are those of our youth. It is as if a window were opened 
through which we look upon older, and as we perhaps inevitably 
think, better times, when life was serener and more dignified than 
it is to-day, and home rather than “movies” educated the young. 

The letters carry us through very varied scenes. The Newbury- 
port and Worcester of the days before the Civil War, Fayal in the 
fifties, a little touch of Kansas and Nebraska, some journeys and 
sojournings in different parts of New England, pictures of life in 
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Newport, experiences in the travelled ways of Europe, and what is 
rarer, life during the Civil War from the standpoint of a colonel 
of a colored regiment in South Carolina. 

The letters of a traveller or a busy man to his family or close 
friends are not usually the vehicle for any expression of the writer's 
convictions on great subjects, and we cannot expect to find in 
them anything more than a record of daily happenings, the names 
of persons met, perhaps a little description of their looks, or an 
occasional quotation from their remarks, things essentially trivial, 
interesting for the moment but not of permanent value. Very few 
letter-writers have made any lasting contribution to literature. 
Yet letters are easy and pleasant reading, and set one musing over 
forgotten episodes. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson during his life could be counted 
upon to support the good causes of his time. He was a leader in the 
battles against slavery, and was classed among the “‘come-outers” 
of the day. His ideals were high, and his influence was constantly 
exerted in their behalf. His real contributions to public progress 
are recorded in the volumes which were published by him during 
his life, and these letters add only pleasant glimpses of a charming 
private life and of delightful social relations. 

MoorrFiELD Srorey. 

Boston. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF THE FAR EAST 


TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS WITH AND CONCERNING CHINA, edifed }y 
Joun V. A. MacMurray, 2 vols., Oxford University Press (Carnegie 
Publications). 

Asia AT THE Crossroaps, by E. ALEXANDER PoweLL, Century Co. 

Cuina’s PLace 1n THE Sun, dy Stantey Hicu, Macmillan Co. 

Japan’s Paciric Pouicy, dy K. K. Kawaxamt, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Russia IN THE Far East, dy Leo Pasvoisxy, Macmillan Co. 

CHINA AT THE CONFERENCE, dy W. W. Wittoucusy, Yohns Hopkins 
Press. 

CuinA AWAKENED, dy Min-cuten T. Z. Tyau, Macmillan Co. 

Tue Foreicn Rerations or Cura, dy M. C. Josuvua Bay, F. H. 
Revell Co. 


Ar least one comforting reflection may be got out of this group of 
books on the Far East. The problems involving us and the Asiatics 
to-day are complicated and vexatious; some of the solutions sug- 
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fact remains that the key to these problems is economic and only 
incidentally political. The business is not free from danger and 
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; sested actually affront the reason of just men; but the essential | 
Cee : ; ' 
confusion, but if the people of Asia can be assured a chance to earn : 


three meals a day, they are not going to fight for theological or 

dynastic issues. The political factor in China has always been : 

superficial, though newspaper correspondents make much of it. 

When we understand that it is rice, not revenge, that rules the ' 
mind of the Oriental, we shall understand the case better. Major ‘ 


Powell, whose book is written chiefly for the man at home without 
preconceptions in the matter, is of the opinion that “the Japanese 
policies in China which have caused so much uneasiness abroad are 
dictated by imperative economic necessity rather than by a spirit 
of wanton aggression. . . . As a reduction of the birth-rate is not 
to be expected, and as food production in Japan has already 
reached the maximum, Japanese statesmen have been compelled 
by sheer economic necessity to adopt a third alternative — expan- 
sion on the Asian mainland. There you have in tabloid form the 
true expansion of Japan’s political and military activities.” A Jap- 
anese writer elsewhere makes the same avowal more quaintly: 
“The Japanese people must either die a saintly death in righteous 
starvation or expand into the neighbor’s back-yard — and Japan 
is not that much of a saint.” Here is cupidity, but it is not beyond 
the powers of nature and man to regulate it. For the moment 
danger arises from the temptation of unprotected territories close 
at hand which seem by their helplessness to invite attack. In China . 
—as in Russia at present — having thrown off the shackles of 
rather too exacting autocrats, the people do not trouble much 
about government machinery. There is no leading class left in 
either of the old empires to take command of their policies. How- 
ever, humiliations in China and the pressure of starvation in 
Russia are gradually arousing their peoples from a state of 
lethargy to some substantive revulsions. 

If we admit that in the future the struggles between nations and 
races for existence are to be more severe than ever in the past, we 
may take heart that they are not so likely to excite the worst pas- 
‘ions of mankind as the religious and dynastic conflicts of former i 
ages. The convulsion from which we are just emerging has brought 
men to fix particular attention upon those parts of the earth out of 
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which they can make good their losses. China being the most 
promising of these, and being for the instant without a stable form 
of government, is the grand object of selfish interest towards which 
the capitalists of the world have turned with desperate eagerness, 
Her officials have been bribed, her sovereignty infringed by foreign 
powers, Japan being the most successful but not the sole offender, 
The world situation, in view of the elemental passions aroused by 
the desire to exploit new resources, is distressing enough, but its 
disentanglement in the light that can be thrown upon it by the 
volumes listed here suggests solutions within the range of sensible 
statesmanship. One has only to recall the irreducible nature of 
religious bigotry or personal ambition and the wars they have in- 
spired to perceive the saving grace allowed us to-day. Men will 
stop fighting for material gains if they can be shown the advan- 
tages of compromise; in affairs of faith and sentiment there is no 
such thing as compromise. 

Mr. MacMurray’s compilation of “Treaties and Agreements 
with and concerning China” brings the eight titles before us into 
general relationship with the Far Eastern plight to-day. Briefly it 
is a record of international freebooting detailed with niceties of 
diplomatic verbiage covering 1700 pages that need to be studied 
with some attention before we realize how completely the victim 
has been bound and robbed by Europeans and Japanese. This 1s 
the text. All other books written on the present state of China are 
more or less synopses and commentaries; one may read them with 
varying reactions, this excites but one emotion — shame. The 
work of exegesis is performed for our present purpose by four pub- 
licists who are the first to discuss the problem in the light of the 
Washington Conference. Major Powell’s “ Asia at the Crossroads” 
reveals the writer of the broadest experience and skill among these, 
one whose opinions will be of greatest service to those who want 
to be advised. If one is after facts rather than opinions a younger 
man, Stanley High (he must be quite young or he wouldn’t quote 
Kipling’s “East is East” again in this year of Our Lord’s mercy 
supplies material in “China’s Place in the Sun.” The book 1s 4 
record of observations made at first hand and can be commended 
for its appreciation of Chinese character and its reaction to West- 
ern influences in the interior towns. Here he finds the business man 
and the missionary foremost in the work of renascent China. The 
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purpose of the modern missionary, he tells us, “is to bring to the 
Chinese, not a creed nor a dogma nor denominational strife, but a 
principle of life.” Practical Christianity discovers ways to improve 
economic conditions and educate the young as a prerequisite to 
converting a community; and in this process, quite as much as by 
diplomatic measures, America is helping to quicken a community 
idealism as the safe foundation for lasting friendship between the 
two nations. Intelligent Chinese will discover this presently and 
the anti-Christian movement of the past few months will fade 
away. 

America is not, however, the single and self-appointed guardian 
of China. Mr. Kawakami’s “Japan’s Pacific Policy,” being letters 
written to “The New York Herald” during the Conference last 
winter, shows without much difficulty that his country has com- 
panions in her transgressions. Yet it is significant that a Japanese 
is willing to warn his countrymen that she has sinned with the 
rest and that jingoism spells ruin for them. He has lived long 
enough in California to understand how precarious is the good im- 
pression made at the Conference; if Japan, he says, withdraws her 
troops from Siberia, reduces her army, and curbs the power of her 
militarists, “the world’s estimate of her statesmanship and good 
sense will become immeasurably higher.” The double entendre im- 
plied in the title of his book is suggestive of the riddle as to whether 
Japan’s policy is Pacific or whether the Pacific is the object of her 
policy. 

We must not be impatient if the revolutionary ferment stimu- 
lated by agents of communism in the East delays the solution of 
that riddle. As Leo Pasvolsky reminds us in “Russia in the Far 
Fast,” these agents are hard at work bending their energies to- 
wards the consummation of their plans for establishing “a Soviet 
government organized and run by a determined minority, with the 
masses of the population induced to unprotesting acquiescence”’ in 
China. It is not enough, in answer to this, to protest that com- 
munism has shot its bolt and is already passing in Russia; the dis- 
turbing effects of its influence will remain for a long time in the 
East, and while it endures the militarists of Japan will have all the 
stimulus they need for promoting their ambitions in Siberia and 
Mongolia. The hope for the future comes from the issue of the 
Conference which shows Japan a better way to secure her ends, 
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This brings us to the judicious summary in Professor Wj. 
loughby’s “China at the Conference,” a book which is likely to 
remain the authoritative source upon this subject. The primary 
purpose for which that gathering was assembled will, he thinks, be 
achieved if Japan is willing to seek the welfare of her neighbors 
China and Russia; if Great Britain and America will co-operate: 
and if China will establish and maintain for itself a strong central 
government. Japan’s economic future depends upon her neigh- 
bors; her own people cannot compete with their peoples; she can- 
not conquer them without destroying their productivity; therefore 
she “will be especially insistent that law and order are maintained 
in those regions so that no serious impediments may be placed in 
the way of the production, sale, and shipping of those supplies.” 
Here is a moral as obvious as one of A’sop’s fables. The second con- 
tingency in the case — the action of England and America — need 
not concern us now; their attitude at Washington was an earnest 
of their determination to co-operate in the future. The third, 
China’s reconstruction, carries us on to the remaining books on 
our list. 

These are by two Chinese educated abroad, the first of whom, 
Dr. Tyau, has risen to a place of considerable distinction in public 
life in China. His “China Awakened” furnishes perhaps the most 
comprehensive account of the state of China to-day to be found in 
a single volume. The changes already wrought in the social, indus- 
trial, and intellectual life of the people are actually startling to 
those who have not followed Chinese affairs closely under the 
Republic. Despite the clash of rival Tuchuns and the prevalence of 
corruption in high office, “there is another side — one which 1s 
full of promise for the future. The numerous educational reforms, 
the intellectual rebirth of the nation, the emancipation of China’ 
womanhood, and the increasing momentum of social transforma- 
tion, etc., are sufficient to inspire optimism in any but doubting 
Thomases.” Such assurances, founded upon a systematic survey 0! 
this colossal commonwealth, are gratifying to those whose hearts 
have long been sick with hope deferred for the rehabilitation o! 
China. “The Foreign Relations of China,” by Dr. Bau, who will 
be pleasantly remembered as a student and recent graduate 0! 
Yale, is rather an ambitious résumé of the entire diplomatic his- 
tory of China to date. It would be churlish to cavil at the errors 
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and imperfections in a work built upon so monumental a plan. The 
ground has been pretty well covered by others and with a better 
sense of proportion, but Dr. Bau’s temper in treating the sad story 
of his country’s abasement is admirable, and his book is worth 
having as a fair exhibition of the attitude towards Japan of many 
Chinese students in America. It promises well for the future that 
none of them seem to be irreconcilables, that they recur with insist- 
ence to the Confucian doctrine of reciprocity, not only as a high 
ideal but as a policy safe as well as honorable for their country. 
To the mind of Young China, still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
an amicable adjustment permitting their three meals a day to as 
many Asiatics as are willing to work for them, is the wisest states- 
manship in the long run, and this the Japanese, as well as the dis- 
cerning reader, will recognize to be the burden of the problem of 
the weary world. 
F. W. WItraMs. 
Yale University. 


THE CREATOR OF MOBY DICK 
Herman MEtvItie, 6y Raymonp M. Weaver, George H. Doran Co. 


We are invited periodically to assist in a literary resurrection. 
When the writer is an American, we have the stimuius of patriot- 
ism to add to the satisfaction that attends the consciousness of 
discernment. In the case of Herman Melville, however, patriotism 
has had little to do with the revival of interest in his work, for it is 
rather to be attributed to the recent literature concerning the 
South Seas, the field of romance and adventure in which he was the 
pioneer. His resuscitation has been helped also by the admiration 
of John Masefield and other British critics who have accorded him 
that discriminating enthusiasm granted so often and so generously 
to American adventurers into fields of literary achievement un- 
charted by English writers. And now in the appropriate moment 
comes this life of Melville, the first adequate treatment of the 
topic. 

Mr. Weaver has on the whole done his work admirably, and the 
work was not easy. For Melville’s career was a disappointment and 
not a tragedy, and the portrait of his life must lack the proportions 
and the sharp contrasts of a career like that of Poe. Well born and 
well educated, Melville had the courage to break away from his 
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environment to make a great adventure. He made it, he enjoyed 
it, and he wrote about it. For a brief time he was even famous; and 
then he awoke to the chilling fact that the re-telling of this adven- 
ture could not support a family, and that of the product of his own 
imagination the world seemed to have no especial need. The far 
greater genius of his friend Hawthorne solved the problem that 
faced the American writer of that day by producing romance from 
the store of his own brooding; but after the one supreme product of 
Melville’s imagination there was no adequate offering. He could 
not adopt the simple expedient, chosen by a later romancer who 
also had his great moment, of forgetting the family and contin- 
uing at a safe distance to re-work, into a variety of shapes, the old 
material. For if Melville lacked the imagination of Hawthorne, he 
lacked even more the sense of formal artistry of Bret Harte. 
After some excursions into the field of lecturing, Melville, like 
Hawthorne and Bret Harte, took refuge in that branch of the pub- 
lic service, the Custom House, which did its best in those days to 
atone to our writers for the international injustice of the copyright 
laws. He died in 1891; and it is another grim commentary on the 
rewards of literature that his death caused a revival of interest in 
his work, and there ensued reprints of his books after a lapse of 
nearly thirty years. Mr. Weaver very properly passes rapidly over 
his later life; the picture of the man is as complete in 1866 as itis 
likely to become for us. For, after all, Melville is to be found in 
“Typee,” in ““Omoo,” in “White Jacket,” in “ Moby Dick,” more 
truly than in his biography. He is interesting because of his books; 
his books do not gain or lose much in interest through a knowledge 
of the facts of his frustrated life. Of the other interest that comes 
through the biography of a man of letters — the association with 
men of his craft — there is little in Mr. Weaver’s account for the 
good reason that, outside of the Hawthorne episode, there was 
none. Even the friendship with Hawthorne was largely a matter of 
neighborhood; there was little kinship of spirit between them. And, 
in truth, Mr. Weaver’s discussion of Hawthorne and his remark- 
able misstatements concerning the effect of the “ sanity” ’ of Ameri- 
can life upon Irving and Cooper make the omission of general lit- 
erary discussion the less to be regretted. He is best when he 's 
sticking closely to Melville. For here, he has something real t 
contribute, and if the result viewed as a composite portrait is a bit 
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incoherent, the incoherence of the subject is his excuse. His sum- 
mary of the reasons of Melville’s right to consideration is a just 
one. This claim rests on three counts: first, that “‘he was the liter- 
ary discoverer of the South Seas”; second, that with Richard 
Henry Dana he wrote the epic of the forecastle; third, that in 
“Moby Dick” he has, to quote Masefield, “‘spoken the very secret 
of the sea.” 

“Typee” and “Omoo,” when read in comparison with the 
latest descriptions of the South Seas, such as those of Mr. Fred- 
erick O’Brien, illustrate the slight hold that travel books have 
upon posterity. The interest which carried “‘Typee” and “‘Omoo”’ 
was partly novelty — others had written of the South Seas, but 
only in a formal style, and it remained for Melville to create char- 
acters like “‘Fayaway” and “‘Kory-Kory” and place them in a 
setting new and strange. But novelty alone was not sufficient — 
the books were believed to be records of fact, and even to-day their 
chief interest lies in the fidelity of Melville to the actual situation 
in the Marquesas and in Tahiti. In other words, their value is 
ethnological rather than literary; and when that is said, the reason 
for the thirty years of silence has been given. If any proof were 
needed, it is to be found in the total oblivion of his next book, 
“Mardi,” which is frankly romance and which is an incoherent 
account of the pursuit of a South Sea “Cytherea.” To the present 
generation, ““ The Mystic Isles of the South Seas” is more interest- 
ing, for it is full of dramatized contrasts of civilization and of senti- 
mentalizing over exotic scenes. To the literary historian, ““Typee”’ 
and “Omoo” are more important, for they are written more sim- 
ply and sincerely, and Melville never bores us with painful insist- 
ence upon his virtue under temptation. Later writers have gone to 
his books as a storehouse of material on the South Seas; and the 
remarkable picture of the Typee Valley, from above, probably was 
the model for the famous description of the Doone Valley in 
“Lorna Doone.” 

It was in one book and one only that Melville rose to greatness. 
“Moby Dick, or the White Whale” is a conception of the human 
soul possessed by a consuming desire for revenge upon the greatest 
of the animals — a theme which goes back to the fundamenta 
passions of the race in its struggle for existence. Captain Ahab 

hose leg has been bitten off by the whale, is a concrete express io 
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of the strength, courage, and indomitable will out of which heroes 
of fiction are made; and in his case there is a touch of madness that 
is fitting to the theme. One has to wade through much that is for. 
bidding — the introductory chapters and the tiresome lectures on 
the structure and classification of whales illustrate again Melville’s 
besetting weaknesses, his lack of humor, and his inability to dis. 
tinguish fact from fiction. But when the great chase nears its end 
and the White Whale turns on its pursuers and rends them, there 
is painted for us an unforgettable scene, in which the fury of man 
goes down, defeated, by the fury of the great beast, driven to bay 
in its own selected battle-ground. In this book Melville showed 
more artistry than he was to show again. He prepares us for the 
great struggle by descriptions of several captures of whales, and so 
at the climax we are familiar with the methods of attack. It is a 
pity he did not more often plan so carefully, for the book is so 
episodic that even the great passion of Ahab cannot make of it an 
artistic unit. Melville seems to have been deliberate in this seeming 
carelessness, for in one place he says: “There are some enter- 
prises in which a careful disorderliness is the true method” — but 
intention does not always make for righteousness — in literature. 
Even more irritating is the chronic disorderliness of style on the 
part of a man who had the ability to write, “ Bethink thee of the 
albatross; whence came those clouds of spiritual wonderment and 
pale dread, in which that white phantom sails in all imaginations. 
Not Coleridge first threw that spell, but God’s great unflattering 
laureate, Nature.” 

It was not altogether Melville’s fault that he came, a romanticist 
as to material, an idealist by method, when the vogue of romance 
was passing. The impulse that started in 1764 with “The Castle of 
Otranto,” which had reached its robust climax in the work of Scott 
and Cooper, had risen to its spiritual height in the delicate art of 
Hawthorne just as Melville began to write. Further than Havw- 
thorne’s far-flung line into the other-world, romance could not go; 
but in any case the classic-realistic reaction had begun. By 1865 
when Melville’s work ceased to be in demand, the influence of 
George Eliot had made the realistic novel supreme. But romance 
dies only for a time, and “ Moby Dick” alone would save Me! - 
from total forgetfulness. One sentence in that book explains, att 
all, the periodic necessity for his “revivals.” ‘Heaven keep me, 
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he says, “from ever completing anything!” But in art the things 
that have been worked out into the serene balance of completeness 
need no resurrection. 
ARTHUR Hosson Quinn. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


CIVILIZATION IN THE UniTeD States: AN InQuiry BY THIRTY AMERI- 
cans, edited by Harotp E. Stearns, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


“I po not think America is a good place in which to be a genius. A 
genius can never expect to have a good time anywhere, if he is a 
genuine article, but America is about the last place.” So Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks quotes Samuel Butler on the eternal question of the 
American intellectual. Having been made safe for democracy, can 
America be made safe for genius? It is quite probable that many 
of the thirty-three authors of “‘ Civilization in the United States” 
would unite in denying the assumption that democracy has been 
achieved. Nothing could be more emphatic, however, than their 
unanimous agreement that the America of 1922 is not safe for 
genius. 

Their tone is often bitter, at times somewhat cheap — “an alley- 
way culture,” “‘a democracy of mountebanks,” all the easy phrases 
of the radical in his destructive mood. Their constructive proposals 
are few in number and verge on the picayune: a national minister 
of justice, democratic control by the teachers, land grants for im- 
migrants, more physical chemistry, the “‘ fusion of the many poetic 
virtues into one poetic consciousness.” This selection is not fair to 
the authors who (with the possible exception of Mr. Mencken) 
nave maintained a stout reluctance to commit themselves to any 
one panacea, and who would oppose the implication that their 
privilege to condemn should be purchased at the price of hopeful 
suggestions. “With all of us,” says the preface, “there was a com- 
mon assumption that a field cannot be ploughed until it has first 
been cleared of rocks, and that constructive criticism can hardly 
exist until there is something on which to construct.” The facts 
remain that they have chosen to wield a stinging lash, that they 
have offered small consolation to those who will resent the sting, 
and that their virulence too often implies at once a capacity in the 


environment they attack to hurt them and a certain weakness of 
14 
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fibre in their own susceptibility to it. Without a measure of poise, 
the effect of denunciation can be lost in facile ridicule. It seems a 
pity that the authors of “‘ Civilization in the United States” have 
seen fit to use methods which will cost them even a hearing in so 
many cases. 

The reviewer, indeed, has found more food for thought in this 
volume than in any of its kind since that of Mr. Santayana, and in 
some ways more in this product of Mr. Santayana’s followers than 
in his own. “The first step in growing up,” we read, “‘is self-con- 
scious and deliberately critical examination of ourselves. . . . We 
cannot even devise, much less control, the principles which are to 
guide our future development until that preliminary understanding 
has come home with telling force to the consciousness of the ordi- 
nary man.” It is in the way in which a majority of these authors go 
about their attempts to account for American hostility to the crea- 
tive spirit that the reviewer finds not merely an indication that 
they themselves may have attained this “‘first step,” this “pre- 
liminary understanding,” but the more notable indication that it 
may be becoming possible for other and perhaps more “ordinary” 
men to attain it. 

America, they say, is pre- eminently a young country. The key to 
her history is the dominance of a pioneer state of mind, and while 
this may be decidedly compatible with material success, it is as 
decidedly an abnormal state of mind, especially along the lines 
that make for creative and artistic thinking. The conditions of the 
frontier have disappeared; the ideals and traditions born on the 
frontier remain as the characteristically American ideals and tradi- 
tions. The pioneer had no leisure, no time for the pursuit of truth 
or beauty; his very creed of individualism set up a standard type 
of individual to which rigid conformity was exacted. Confronted 
by the loneliness of the woods, with no means for normal expression 
of his social impulses, he turned to the cheap consolation of reli- 
gious revivalism, Chautauqua philosophies, quack reforms, “the 
easy emotional satisfaction which is substituted for the arduous 
process of dealing with reality.” It is the New England conscience 
as warped and sentimentalized through its frontier transitions that 
these writers fix upon as a background of the American tradition, 
the ideals that have gone to make America unsafe for genius. 
“That old hostility of the pioneers to the special career,” says the 
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editor, “still operates to prevent in the American mind the power- 
ful, concentrated pursuit of any non-utilitarian way of life.” 

It is easier to react against one’s environment than to under- 
stand the reasons for the things against which one reacts. Over 
half of these thirty-three critics seem to be reaching towards their 
understanding by the use of two methods of thought which have 
developed only in the last generation: through a combination of 
the results of American historical thinking since Mr. Turner 
transformed its standpoint by his article on the “Significance of the 
Frontier in American History,” with the suggestive contributions 
of recent psychologists towards the study of social phenomena. An 
earlier generation would have found American history still pre- 
occupied with the growth of democracy since the Mayflower Com- 
pact and the triumphs of American morals in the Monroe Doctrine 
and the Civil War, and American psychology only beginning to 
abandon a flirtation with phrenology for the tougher thought of 
William James. “Civilization in the United States” is not the 
product of the youngest, the “flapper generation,” the average 
age of its contributors as computed from the biographical sketches 
coming to some thirty-eight years. But the biographies as dis- 
tinctly reveal that it is the product of a comparatively recent 
university generation. Mr. Turner’s article appeared in 1893. Some 
of his ideas must have come to many of these authors across the 
desks of those who were working them out. They had James for 
their psychology, though they have had to read the Freudian con- 
tributions for themselves. Perhaps this explains why the historical 
approach to their analysis seems to be the more adequately com- 
prehended. They attempt no such application of psychology to the 
problems of American industrialism and politics as those which 
Mr. Pound and Mr. Lippmann gave us last spring. And in the 
field of religion, apart from the asides of Mrs. Parsons and Mr. 
Kuttner, we are confined to Mr. Stearns’s pious hope that some- 
one else will make a “‘study of American religion in more or less 
Freudian terms as compensations for neurotic maladjustment.” 
By the failure to include such a study, they lose the one subject 
that would have given them perhaps the most fruitful opportunity 
to apply their ideas. But the significant fact about the book is that 
its authors, starting from the specialized thinking of some twenty 
different probessiene, have selected as their most uniform explana- 
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tion two ideas which are now being given to any undergraduate 


who will listen, and which by their very nature imply an interest 
and knowledge of the historical and social background of the com. 
plex American environment that we are not accustomed to asso. 
ciate with the American artistic temperament. 

Mr. Stearns selects “self-conscious . . . examination of our. 
selves” for his first step. Is it, then, in its witness to a first step in 
the development of a national self-consciousness that this volume 
may survive the ridicule it is bound to receive? Will it remain as a 
historic document to mark the time when it had become possible 
for any intelligent young person with four years to spend on some 
college campus to emerge with an understanding of the directions 
his country had been following far more suggestive than that which 
any former generation could have framed for itself? Perhaps the 
long years of American adolescence have begun to ripen into a 
true self-knowledge in the Socratic sense — which meant for 
Spinoza the first step towards “freedom,” for the Greeks the first 
step towards a “virtue” that implied the pursuit of beauty no less 
than the absence of civic evils. 

There has been at least one genius in America a great part of 
whose subject matter was inherently an outgrowth of his sympa- 
thetic understanding of the American environment and its trad- 
tions. Hawthorne had no greater or more profitable audience than 
that commanded by any reputable novelist to-day. He did have, 
said Henry James, “the historic consciousness. . . . His vision 
of the past was filled with definite images.” As themes, these 
images fill the notebooks; the completion lies in the novels and 
stories — a progress of artistry no less remarkable than that which 
leads fragments of folk-song through the Beethoven notebooks to 
the symphonies and sonatas. The traditions of a homogeneous peo- 
ple which had been accumulating for two centuries, some little 
leisure in which to steep himself in them — to these he added an 
imaginative fancy that enabled him to turn the fruits of his leisure 
into artistic creation. 

Leisure and the imaginative fancy are gifts not wholly lacking 
to-day. We have traditions brimming with more vitality than those 
of old New England. But they are not simple, and not the common 
heritage of a homogeneous people. Nor do most of the — ol 
this volume find them very inspiring. Perhaps Hawthorne hims 
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would have found it difficult to weave much fantastic imagery 
from the squabbles over the currency and the molasses traffic 
which so dominate the New England of the latest economic his- 
torians. Perhaps illusion may result in a historic consciousness 
more profitable for the artist than truth itself. I think not, even 
though the particular genius who will take the intricate truths of 
this later environment and transform them into the stuff of a 
beauty essentially and inherently American may be very long in 
his coming. “Climb to the top of the Palisades,” Mr. Stearns con- 
cludes, ““and watch the great city in the deepening dusk... . 
Think, then, of the miles of rolling plains, fertile and dotted with 
cities, stretching behind one to that other ocean which washes a 
civilization that was old before we were born, . . . of the millions 
of human aspirations and hopes and youthful eagernesses con- 
tained in the great sprawling, uneasy entity we call our country — 
must all the hidden beauty and magic and laughter we know is 
ours be quenched because we lack the courage to make it proud 
and defiant?” That, I should say, remains as the distinctive task 
of the next generation to answer. 
FREDERICK MANNING. 
Yale University. 


THE INTESTINAL BACTERIA 


A TREATISE ON THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE INTESTINAL FLora, dy 
Leo F. Retrcer and Harry A. Cuep.in, Yale University Press. 


Since 1914 there have appeared a number of reports by Professor 
Rettger and his co-workers in the Sheffield Laboratory of Bac- 
teriology regarding the influence of various food elements on the 
types of bacteria normally vegetating in the intestinal tract of 
various warm-blooded animals, and in this treatise there is 
presented an account of their latest results¢. . 

The publication in 1907 of the Metchnikoff theory of the rela- 
tionship between premature senility and intestinal putrefaction 
aroused widespread interest, and stimulated further inquiries into 
the relationship between the chemical nature of the food ingested 
and the bacterial conditions within the digestive tube. As a result 
of these studies it is now a matter of quite general knowledge that 
an excess of animal protein in the diet will tend to encourage the 
growth of putrefactive bacteria and a minimum of such proteins, 
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together with a large amount of carbohydrates, will lead to a sup- 
pression of bacteria attacking nitrogenous food material and the 
overgrowth of the fermentative types. It is not so generally known, 
however, that there are two particular carbohydrates, namely, 
lactose and dextrin, which are far more potent in bringing about 
this transformation to a purely fermentative condition, or, in the 
words of the authors, to a “simplification of the flora.” Indeed, 
this simplification under certain dietary conditions may be carried 
so far that one single bacterial type, to wit, Bacillus acidophilus 
dominates the bacterial population of the intestine to the apparent 
suppression of nearly every other microbial species. 

Before proceeding to a brief review of the results of these investi- 
gators, it may be well to describe in a few words the nature of this 
organism which may thus lord it over the other bacterial denizens 
of such an important part of our anatomy. This microbe, as its 
name implies, is an acid-loving or, at least, an acid-tolerating one 
and was first described by Moro in 1goo. It is very widely distrib- 
uted in nature and without doubt is frequently ingested with foods 
consumed in the raw state, especially milk. It is probably almost 
universally present in the human intestine, although, in most 
instances, in very small numbers. Under the conditions of an ordi- 
nary diet the authors found that its numbers in relation to other 
intestinal bacteria might reach ten per cent, but it was never the 
dominant type. 

In seeking exact knowledge in regard to the factors essential to 
the predominance of this acidophilic bacillus, Rettger and his co- 
workers have employed the albino rat, applying exact and well 
controlled methods; procedures at which even the most exacting 
opponent of animal experimentation would not cavil. They found, 
in brief, that only two food elements, namely, lactose and dextrin, 
when added to the basal diet, were capable of causing a complete 
transformation of the intestinal flora with the marked suppression 
of all bacteria except Bacillus acidophilus; that one or the other of 
these sugars must be fed to the amount of at least two grams a day; 
and that the Bacillus acidophilus dominates the flora only so long 
as this feeding is continued, the ordinary complex gas-producing 
bacterial types again gaining the upper hand within five to ten 
days after lactose or dextrin is omitted from the dietary. 

‘These findings in regard to the transforming influence of these 
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two carbohydrates are not strictly original with the authors but 
have been the outgrowth of studies conducted by a considerable 
number of investigators during the past twenty years, as, in fact, 
is duly acknowledged in the historical review prefacing this trea- 
tise. We are, however, especially indebted to Rettger and Cheplin 
for the determination of the dosage of lactose or dextrin necessary 
to transform the flora in man, and for a demonstration of what 
may be accomplished towards implanting the Bacillus acidophilus 
through feeding the organism itself. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the subject matter of this 
treatise is presented in a logical and orderly way; it is well illus- 
trated with curves, graphs, and tabulations, and should prove of 
interest not alone to physicians and fellow workers in bacteriology 
but also to those who are looking for a possible way of escape from 
the tyranny of troublesome intestinal bacteria — and their number 
is legion. 

Joun C, Torrey. 

Cornell University. 


LIGHT VERSE 


Q. Horatr Fracct Carminum Liser Quintus, edited by A. D. 
GopLey, translated by Rupyarp KipiinGc and CHARLES GRAVES, 
Yale University Press. 

PorMs FROM PuncH, WITH AN InTROpuUcTION 4y W. B. HENDERSON, 
Macmillan Co. 

Tue Litre Book or Society VeRsE, compiled by C. M. Furss and 
H. C. Stearns, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Soncs FoR Parents, 6y JoHN Farrar, Yale University Press. 

Down-apown-Derry, 6y WALTER DE LA Mare, Henry Holt & Co. 

A Penny WuisT te, dy Bert Leston Taytor, 4. 4. Knopf. 

CHIMNEYSMOKE, dy CurisTOPHER Mor tey, George H. Doran Co. 

Sonnets TO A Rep-Hairep Lavy, 4éy Don Marguis, Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

Noau AN’ JonAH AN’ Cap’n Joun Situ, dy Don Marguts, D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


Reapers who are more mature —a phrase greatly to be pre- 
ferred to the vulgar epithet “middle-aged” — are the only ones 
who can justly estimate the revolutionary changes the past thirty 
years have wrought in both verse and fiction. Judged by the 
standards of the present, the books one read a generation ago were 
either fadedly sentimental or obvious, trifling, and even childish. 
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The younger set would make short work of Howells’s “Indian 
Summer” or even Du Maurier’s “Peter Ibbetson” and “Trilby” 
were they published to-day for the first time. The modern critic 
would feel completely cheated by the very title of Stockton’s “The 
Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine,” and could he 
finish the book, he would remark how much more effectively, given 
that opportunity, Mr. Hergesheimer would have cast away the 
heroines. Life’s tragic ironies rather than life’s little comedies form 
the stock themes of our novel. Never has the taedium vitae, the 
futility of existence, been more carefully analyzed and described. 
To-day, in page after page, we see mere man, often accompanied 
by mere woman, caught in the quicksands and gazing helplessly on 
the cold, shimmering beach which slowly engulfs him despite his 
outcries and his struggles. 

This is acommonplace; but we have expressed it in order to bring 
out its corollary, often forgotten. This human machine (for so 
Hamlet and Wordsworth, two widely differing temperaments, 
have called it) this human machine has attached to it, either by 
luck or providence, gyroscopes, stabilizers, that save the day. One 
of them is humor, the great steadying force in life. And if we allow 
that stabilizer to work, the ship of experience, to change the 
metaphor, rights itself in the worst storm. Let the novel shatter 
romance and show the vanity not merely of human wishes but of 
all human endeavor; presently there appears humor, and with it 
light-hearted sentiment — never sentimentality — and the heav- 
ens begin to clear. With the unrest, the pessimism, the revolt of 
modern poetry has come light verse, of such remarkable quality 
and quantity that the reader should know and enjoy it. 

There are as many different kinds of light verse as there are of 
light itself. It has an ancient pedigree, for it certainly goes back as 
far as the Greek Anthology, from which Mr. Walter Leaf has 
recently chosen some eight score poems and printed them in 
simple, colloquial English, using not prose, but a variety of metres 
that are easy and spontaneous. But the patron saint of British 
light verse is Horace. Did not Prior, a master in this field, owe his 
whole career to the fact that a wealthy nobleman discovered him, 
a drawer in his uncle’s wine-shop, turning the Odes of Quintus 
Flaccus into English metres? The urbanity, the quiet satire, the 
common-sense view of life, attracts English poets to-day as it did 
in the reign of Anne. Two of the best of our own writers of light 
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verse — F. P. A. and Louis Untermeyer — have used Horace for 
parody and burlesque and have given the Odes the most ingenious 
and witty renderings into the colloquial idiom; yet no one but an 
Englishman could have done this “Fifth Book of the Odes of 
Horace.” As the reader should know, there is no Fifth Book; so 
4, D. Godley, an accomplished writer of light verse, has not only 
composed one but supplied his Latin text with footnotes of read- 
ings from various MSS. and conjectural emendations — excellent 
parody of the minutiae of scholarship. The free translations by C. L. 
Graves, with three by Rudyard Kipling, are masterpieces. If only 
a lover of Horace can savor the Sapphics and Alcaics, these 
English poems are complete in themselves. Here Quintus Flaccus 
writes on Chloe as a canteen worker; on the mania for speed; on 
daylight-saving; on the spiritualist craze; on prohibition, the 
Bandusian font replacing Falernian; on jazz: 

And still as they rabidly rush on 

To spread the dominion of din, 

They multiply means of percussion — 

Brass, iron, and copper, and skin. 

For melodies simple and tender 

They reckon are infantile joys, 


And worship the strenuous splendor 
Of absolute Noise. 


Although it is Mr. Godley and not Horace who begs the Muses to 
come down to earth again, it is ten to one that had he a stylus 
to-day Horace would write, as Mr. Graves phrases it, “Come 
down, and from discord redeem us, Dear Sisters of Song!”’ 

In “Poems from Punch,” light verse leaves the study for the 


' countryside. The background for these verses is not, as so often 
| with us, a newspaper office or the city streets; it is rather an Eng- 


lish river or moor or wood. On the whole, British light verse differs 
irom ours in this respect: there is much more of nature in it, more 
of sport, of fox-hunting, deer-stalking, of cricket — matters beyond 
our ken — of riding, and rowing, as in Lehmann’s “At Putney.” 
Many American readers may find these pages conventional and 
“slow”; certainly these writers follow an established tradition, and 
they are in no hurry to make their points, for they do not work by 
surprise. These verses breathe the very air of 


. retired Leisure 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure. 
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The wasp, hovering about the breakfast jampot, is finally killed 
off in the thirty-sixth line; we should dispose of him in a quatrain, 
possibly in a couplet. 

We smile at the whimsies, the pleasantries of these poems; we 
rarely laugh. Parody, all too popular with us, appears but infre. 
quently here; perhaps the best one ts “Inland Golf,” beginning 
“| hate the dreadful hollow in the shade of the little wood.” Here, 
then, in many of its aspects is English life, slightly and quaintly 
distorted like the image of a man in a running stream rather than 
the grotesque reflections of the concave mirrors at a circus side. 
show. And if the reader wishes something deeper, there are poems 
on the war that rise above the rest of the volume. “In Flanders 
Fields” strikes too deep to belong to our genre; it is included here 
because it first appeared in the pages of “Punch.” In general 
there is, and should be, but little emotion in these stanzas. Light 
verse floats gently down the stream of life, a feather on its surface, 
while the emotional poem falls with a huge splash, and generally 


sinks out of sight forever. fl 
‘ers de Société has always been a popular form of light verse, re 
and the editors of “The Little Book of Society Verse” had a wide 
field in which to glean, from Herrick and Prior to our own E. S. th 
Martin. It is a pleasure to read once more our o!d favorites, Praed, T 
Thackeray, Holmes, Locker-Lampson, Calverley, Dobson; and here it 
again it is not difficult to distinguish the British from the American 9 gu 
writers, who are rather neglected in these pages. In society verse, bc 
finish and polish are absolutely essential; the thought may be be 
clever, the sentiment must be sincere, never mawkish, but the ve 
expression is nine-tenths of the game. The metres must run s0 G: 
smoothly, the thought must flow so easily that the reader will th 
exclaim, “I could do that myself” — but he can’t. This verse, no re: 
matter what the mood, is always self-restrained. Lamb’s “All, all 
are gone, the old familiar faces” has precisely the same theme as i 
Thackeray’s “Bouillabaisse,” but the former poem is not in this of 
collection because of its heightened emotion and pathos; Thacke- mi 
ray’s poem has the same story, but it is expressed in the friendly ev 
talk of a man at the table of a Paris restaurant, and with all its ou 
memories and pathos, it is of the very essence of light verse. grc 
This could not be society verse were there not a large element of ‘ 
ai 


conventionality in it. Thus when we hear in several of these poems 
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that the writer has opened an old chest, a desk, a box, a dilapidated 
trunk, a secret drawer and has found there a glove, a fan, a veil, a 
hit of lace, a yellowed letter, a faded photograph, we may safely 
conjecture what he will tell us. Apart from the neglect of American 
writers, this is a very representative collection. A few of the poems 
lack the necessary polish and seem intruders; we miss Thackeray’s 
“Cane-Bottomed Chair’’; certainly the intensity of the closing 
lines of Marvell’s ““To his Coy Mistress” put it far beyond society 
verse — yet every anthology raises such objections. It is enough to 
say that this collection is a very good one. 

In “Songs for Parents” Mr. Farrar gives us the whimsicalities, 
the topsy-turvy imaginings of childhood when the u/tima Thule is 
the other side of the hill and the summit of ambition is to be a frog 
or a circus clown. In these brief verses, the real child speaks — not 
the sophisticated man, the sentimentalist who imagines he is 
nearer heaven when a boy. These are poems, never nursery jingles; 
and by their fancy, their metrical ease, their humor, their little 
fashes of beauty, as in “A Comparison,” they deserve their 
readers. 

The fairy poems of Walter de la Mare are greatly enhanced by 
the original and highly imaginative drawings of Dorothy Lathrop. 
This book belongs to our group because in so many of its pages 
it is fancy — fairies trip lightly — rather than imagination that 
guides the pen; yet, as in dreams, again and again we are on the 
border-line of some haunted land of romance, and often the music 
becomes deeper and richer than the lilting measures of light 
verse. To see this, one has only to read again “The Sunken 
Garden.” Fortunately Mr. de la Mare’s work is so well known 
that it is unnecessary either to describe or to praise it; to call the 
reader's attention to this new volume is enough. 

Addison once said that he shared with Socrates the ambition 
to bring philosophy down to the market place, to make it a part 
of every-day life. It has been reserved for our daily papers to 
make of light verse a companion for the breakfast table and the 
evening cigar — pace Browning. And for this, many of the sins of 
our newspapers may be pardoned. The last three authors in this 
group are “columnists” — men condemned by the American 
habit of too much of everything to supply readers with a 
daily column of light verse and light-hearted prose. Before his 
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untimely death, Mr. Taylor had made the selections for his 
“Penny Whistle’’; it now appears with a preface by F. P. A.— 
what better authority — who ranks this poet with Calverley. But 
the temper of the two writers seems essentially different. Calv erley 
was more in the traditional school of vers de société; Taylor, a 
newspaper man, writing in the heart of Chicago, is much closer to 
life. As with all our writers, he knew Horace, whose heart he called 
“light as any thistle”; and accordingly, with all the wit of these 
pages there is much sound thinking and criticism in the Horatian 
vein — on the sex novel, on free verse, on certain of the present. 
day poets, on many latter-day foibles. As Pope said of Horace, Mr. 
Taylor and his friends in the craft manage to instil “the truest 
notions in the easiest way.” Amid the amusing satires and light 
parodies, there is one poem on the opera tenor that agrees per- 
fectly with our own experience: 


I’m desolated by the woes of Mimi, 
And Butterfly can always make me baw]; 
My eyes when Violetta sings are streamy, 
When Tosca weeps I have to leave the hall. 
But Canio may break his heart vibrato, 
Rodolfo all his miseries unfold, 
And still, despite the ’cello sobbligato, 
The sorrows of the tenor leave me cold. 


In ‘““Chimneysmoke” by Christopher Morley there is less wit 
and more sentiment with a good measure of humor. It is as hard 
to write verse of this nature and avoid sentimentality, as Mr. 
Morley does, as it is to be scholarly without becoming pedantic. 
With no hint of moralizing, this poet finds that human nature's 
daily food makes a good repast; and though happiness is neither 
so fashionable nor sensational as revolt, he advises us to enjoy tt. 
He touches the emotions without appealing to them; his humor 
keeps him on the right path; and he finds his themes in the slightest 
incidents, which after all make up the greater part of life. Our 
nervous system is so constructed that we cannot live on crises. 
Mr. Morley has not tried to write a great book or a single great 
poem; yet in these light verses he comes as close to the daily 
experiences of thousands of men and women as do the microscoptt, 
cinematographic realists; in our own opinion, much closer. 

The morning and evening stars of columnists — the old poets 
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called the Sun a star — are F. P. A. and Don Marquis. As we have 
no new book from the former, he escapes us; but Don Marquis 
within a year has brought out three volumes, two of which belong 
to our field. In his poetry we have broad burlesque, verbal and 
metrical surprises, high spirits and high speed, uproarious parody, 
and “Laughter holding both his sides.” “The Ballad of the 
Rubber Plant,’’ any one of the “famous love affairs,” ‘“‘ Noah and 
Jonah and Cap’n John Smith,” who swap tales in heaven — any 
of these poems give the quality of these books. They are as in- 
digenous to the soil as our base-ball slang. At times, the humor is 
overdone; there are too many sonnets to the “red-haired lady”’; 
and very quickly slang, as all verbal humor, wears thin. But Don 
Marquis is more than a humorist, he is a poet, and following a 
typical burlesque on Dido and Aeneas come the beautiful and 
delicate lines on “Harlequin and Columbine.” A mere wit should 
never attempt light verse; it belongs to the man who can in a 
moment forget the jest, the laugh, the quaint conceit, and feel 
rather the greatness and the beauty of life. These men are of such 
anature. They are victims of circumstance, victims of that tragic 
defect in our character that may yet ruin our civilization: the 
American mania for quick results. A column a day! Surely every- 
one cannot be of marble. Mr. Leaf’s little volume, with which we 
began this review, has a Greek epitaph for its first lines; let us 
end this review with a modern one: 


Don Marquis, Morley and our F. P. A. 
Fine wits, good poets, yet alas! were they 
Butchered to rear a column every day. 


Epwarp Butss REEp. 
Yale University. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
. wacrey of Mr. Wister’s in our April number with regard 


to “the intellectual sincerity of America” was the occasion 
of this essay by John A. Slade on Matthew Arnold, whom he 


calls ‘‘the Apostle to the Americans.” It will be remembered that 


Arnold, whose centenary falls on December twenty-fourth of 


this year, twice visited the United States. 


Writing in THe Yate Review of Chapman’s Life of Garrison, Mr. 
Owen Wister says: “I remember looking at portraits of Webster, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Andrew Jackson, Van Buren, and other important 
persons, and detecting behind their domelike brows and corrugated dis- 
tinction, the smugness, the moral squint of the hypocrite which has 
twisted and still twists the intellectual sincerity of America. We still look 
askew at any truth that is awkward.” One hesitates to accuse one’s fel- 
low citizens of moral weakness or intellectual shortcomings, but when a 
man of Mr. Wister’s standing and qualities speaks of smugness and moral 
squint and twisted intellectual sincerity without challenge there must be 
substance in his accusation. There is. One has only to consider present- 
day politics, present-day education, present-day business, present-day 
religion in America to see that, whatever the past may have been, this 
is the era of smugness and moral squint in the most aggravated form. 

These traits, probably not peculiar to America alone, have not just 
been discovered by Mr. Wister. They have long been recognized in our 
literature, and a school of young intellectuals has recently been making 
an honest if somewhat over-zealous attempt to break away from them. 

In 1861 Matthew Arnold, who may be called an Apostle to America, 
wrote: “I hope the Americans will not cease to be afflicted until they learn 
thoroughly that man shall not live by Bunkum alone.” 

Arnold said some sharp things about Americans — the bulk of us were 
Philistines; we Hebraized from Maine to Florida; we failed in a true 
conception of culture; we lacked totality; our universities were calculated 
to produce miners or engineers or architects, not sweetness and light; 
America was the chosen home of newspapers and politics — all of which 
were and still are true. He said as much or worse about Englishmen. 

The great contribution of America to history has been political — an 
experiment in government. A nation born after a labor of nearly twenty 
years of political agony, may well be forgiven if in its youth it over- 
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estimates the importance of political institutions or prides itself on 
having survived such a travail. America as a self-made nation has had all 
the shortcomings of self-made men. We have pinned our faith on our 
political institutions. Popular government was the one thing needful. That 
has been the end as well as the means of our perfection. This overem- 
phasis on the importance of the American experiment has led us from a 
conception of liberty wherein the personal rights of the individual were 
the supreme care of the state to a conception wherein the individual has 
no personal rights. Society and not the individual has become the care 
of the state. From an ideal of as little government as possible we have 
passed to the ideal of as much government as possible. Political theories 
and a government of laws are preferred to moral character and individ- 
ual honesty. The responsibility of the individual gives place to the 
responsibility of the state. 

This exaggeration of the importance of government by laws is not 
particularly modern and not, I think, peculiarly American. It is what 
Arnold would call a worship of machinery. Back of all states and gov- 
ernments and laws stands the individual. Until he is saved, the state and 
the government and the laws are continually in jeopardy. The wisdom of 
government must come from the individual, the honesty, the righteous- 
ness, the efficiency likewise. Therefore when we rely upon government 
and law for progress, when we legislate to reform we are like the doctor 
treating the symptom and doing nothing for the disease. Politicians are 
physicians who confine their doctoring to symptoms, never seeing the 
real patient. It is to their interest to do so. Mr. L. P. Jacks is quoted 
by the Gentleman with the Duster in “ Painted Windows ”’as pointing 
out this great truth: “ Treat man, after the mind of Christ, as a being 
whose first need is for light and whose second need is for government, and 
you will find that as his need for light is progressively satisfied his need 
for government will progressively diminish.” Our theory has been that 
government is light. 

This tendency to overemphasize the function of government weak- 
ened our individual honesty — substituted the statute book for the indi- 
vidual conscience. Our proneness to Hebraize, as Arnold called it, filled 
our national life with the narrowest conceptions of New England Puritan- 
ism. Our apotheosis of business and business principles with its false 
ideal of success dominated our educational systems. The pursuit of wealth 
in such an atmosphere produced the smugness and moral squint and 
hypocrisy which Mr. Wister finds in our intellectual life. 

Arnold’s criticisms of America are so applicable to contemporary 
conditions that it is difficult to realize that we are celebrating the cen- 
tenary of his birth. What is more to the point than this, especially if we 
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substitute “Americans” for “Englishmen”: “Never did people believe 
anything more firmly than nine Englishmen out of ten at the present day 
believe that our greatness and welfare are proved by our being so very 
rich.” Or this:“‘ But our whole scheme of government being representative, 
every one of our governors has all possible temptation, instead of setting 
up before the governed who elect him and on whose favor he depends, a 
high standard of right reason, to accommodate himself as much as 
sible to their natural taste for the bathos.”’ Or this: “ The danger for this 
country is the utter absence of a policy in any of our public men.” 

As an antidote for all the Philistinism, smugness, moral squint, hypoe- 
risy, false ideals, bigotry, bunkum, and bathos Arnold recommended 
culture — “‘culture being a pursuit of our total perfection by means of 
getting to know on all the matters which most concern us, the best 
which has been thought and said in the world; and through this knowl- 
edge turning a stream of fresh and free thought upon our stock notions 
and habits, which we now follow staunchly but mechanically, vainly 
imagining that there is virtue in following them staunchly which makes 
up for the mischief of following them mechanically. . . . And the cul- 
ture we recommend is, above all, an inward operation.” We can almost 
hear in reply a great “ Pooh” from our politicians, popular orators, and 
professional propagandists at the absurdity of such a remedy. What the 
country needs is a new constitutional amendment! Well, we do not look 
to them for much sympathy. Neither did Arnold. “ In America plain 
truth is not palatable,” he said. Culture has never been an American 
fetish. We have overemphasized being natural without stopping to in- 
quire as to the quality of nature or whether nature in us produced a bet- 
ter quality than art. It isthe purpose of this essay torecommend Matthew 
Arnold to Americans as an apostle and “Culture and Anarchy” as his 
epistle to the Philistines. 

America was deeply interesting to Arnold. “I do not think the bulk of 
the American nation,” he wrote, “at present gives one the impression of 
being made of fine enough clay to serve the highest purposes of civiliza- 
tion . . . ; they are what I call Philistines, I suspect, too many of them. 
But the condition of life of the majority there is the wholesome and 
good one; there is immense hope for the future in that fact.” 

There is a quality of restraint about the American discourses which 
gives the impression that they do not contain the full message which 
Arnold has for America. One has to read between the lines in the light of 
his other works especially “Culture and Anarchy.” Arnold's great 
concept was totality —‘ harmonious perfection developing all sides of out 
humanity and as general perfection developing all parts of our society.” 
It was a great ideal — great enough for a great nation. 





